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SERMON XXIX. 


The Trmmph of Death and the Triumph of Life. 

0 


God, whose infinite love is even then displayed 


when thv unsearchable wisdom must he revealed 
to thy feeble children in scenes of or; thou 
didst deliver up thy son to death, to' the painful 
death of the cross, for giving us the greater cer¬ 
titude of hfi*. of life everlasting! In liim dying, thou 
hast exhibited to us all the terrors of death, in order 
to deliver us from those terrors for ever, and the* 
more firmly to establish our hopes of immortality! 
For, thou didst not leave him, our leader, our 
chieftain, our Lord, among the dead; thou didst 
resuscitate him from the grave, and thereby hast 
convinced us tliat we also are called by thee to life, 
to an unterininating life I Henceforth let darkness 
'^ud night apparently be the end of our course, 
and the sky and the earth seem to vanish from our 
view ; thou hast most authentically infornied us, 
that we shall wake again to the bright beams of 
day, and through darkness force our passage into 
VOL. II. B resplendent 


* THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 

resplendent light! Oh let us recognize'and ad¬ 
mire this inexpressible instance of thy mercy 
with cheerful gratitude and with heartfelt emotion ! 
Let us, whenever we meditate on the victory of 
death over us and over all that surrounds us, never 
forget likewise the victory obtained over it by thy 
son ! Let us, with him, our deliverer, let us, like 
him, with steadfast faith in thy eternal love, in 
perfect resignation to thy holy will, die, that we 
also with him may live; and, carrying our view 
beyond the grave and corruption, may confident!}' 
behold our resurrection and a better, an everlasting 
life before us. But grant that in order to die with 
him, we may faithfully copy that pattern of life 
tvhicli thou hast given us in him, daily become 
more established in goodness and more accom¬ 
plished ill virtue, daily more thoroughly trans¬ 
fused with thy mercy and love, and that our en¬ 
deavours to gain a nearer assimilation to him, may 
tlaily become more earnest and ardent! Bless to 
that end the considerations to which we are sum¬ 
moned to-day by the solemnity of his resurrection! 
Let them deeply penetrate us w ith love for him, 
that they may bring forth in us fruit unto holi¬ 
ness, and the end everlasting life! These our suj) 
plications we ofler up to thy divine majesty in 
name, and address thee further as he vouchsafed 
fo teach us : Our father, &c. 


1 CORIN' 
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1 CORINTHIANS, XV. 55 ^ncl 57, 

Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting! 
O grave, where is thy victory! But thanks be to Ciod, which 
giveth us the victory through our loid Jesus Christ. 

Death in our text is said to have a sting, the 
grave a victory; both terms are figurative of what 
renders death and the grave alarming and terrific, 
both expressive of the apparent triumph of death 
and the grave. But the style of exultation in 
which the Christian exclaims: O death, where is 
thy sting ! O grave, where is thy victory! shews 
that the terrors of death and the grave are va¬ 
nished, that their triumph is defeated. And so it 
is, Christians, my brethren ! Life has vanquished 
death. The fairest prospects of continued dura¬ 
tion, of immortality, ofevedastinghappiness have 
dispelled the horrid darkness of the grave. Of 
that we are reminded, of that we are certified by 
the return of this day; the day when our lord 
arose victorious from the grave, and opened a 
passage through it to all his votaries, to all man- 
Jcind. Yes ; when he, the chieftain of mankind, 
the prince of life, was consigned to the silent 
^then the wild victorious yell of death and 
ttie grave rebellowed through the caverns of the 
earth bestrewn with corpses and corruption, then 
all the desires and hopes of mortals seemed as if 
buried with him. But .when our leader and 
precursor burst the bonds of death, and stood 

B 2 forth 
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THE Triumph of death 


forth in renovated life divine, then those shriek- 
ing yells of victory were mute, then life was glo¬ 
riously triumphant over death, then harmonious 
strains of jubilation echoed through the vast ex¬ 
panse up to the throne of heaven, from the mouth 
of mortal man now feeling his immortality. O my 
brethren, let us be partakers in this just and sub¬ 
stantial joy, and gladly unite our voices in choral 
hymns of praise ! Exultingly let us exclaim, with 
the apostles of our lord, the witnesses of his resur¬ 
rection : O death, where is thy sting! C) grave, 
where is thy victory! Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our lord Jesus Christ. 
And, that wc may reader this joy the more lively 
and rational, and be sensible to the whole extent 
of our happiness, let us on one hand contemplate 
flic trium})h of death, and on the other the triumph 
of life. Let us place darkness and light, the ground> 
02 fear and the grounds of hope and contideiici' 

' against each other. 

AoAite is the sting of death, pvodigiotis the vic' 
tory of the grave, shrill and terrible their triumph, 
when simply considered in themselves, and with¬ 
out regard to Jesus, the restorer of life, llic van¬ 
quisher of the grave. 

Terrible, in the fivst place, are the harbingers 
of oeath, formidable bis menaces, tremendous 
the preparatives he makes for the destruction of 
life and the subvLM*sion of happiness. What a 
sable host of disasters, of diseases, of ills that taint 

the 
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the lagging wind, march gaunt and grim bel’ore 
him! What infirmities, what languors, wiiat 
racking pains and mining cares, >vhat shiverings, 
clammy sweats and struggles announce his arrival! 
What tears, what sobs, what wringing of hands, 
what shrieks of agony are seen and heard in 
his train! And how’ numerous, how poignant 
the darts supplied him for devastation! W^iiut 
is there in all nature that does not furnish him 
with weapons of destruction ? Is there any mo¬ 
tion, any occupation, any affl’ction, any enjoy¬ 
ment, any gratifiration, not pregnant with plagues 
and shedding seeds ofdisease, which may not prove 
mortal to man! How everything shudders at his 
approach ! How quickly, as he advances fades 
every flower on the path of life! How every 
sound of joy and gladness is hushed at his tre¬ 
mendous call! What profound and awful silence, 
what dejection, what doleful apprehensions reign 
where he appears! How gliastly is the counte¬ 
nance of him who lies on the bed of sickness, 
pale and wan, faint and spiritless, longing in 
vain for help, for refreshment and relief, declin¬ 
ing momentarily beneath the burden of pains 
and miseries, continually mgre incapable of joy, 
more insensible to comfort, anxiously fluctuating 
between death and life, between fear and hope, 
wishing to detain his fleeting life, and shivering 
as he beholds the near approach of death! 


The 
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The dominion of death is farther universal, my 
pious liearers, and this too increases his barbarous 
triumph. It stretches over everything that lives 
upon the earth. Ilis ravages on this transitory 
scene are in a manner unbounded. No class, no 
species of living creatures is exempt from the 
lot of moitality, no individual is safe from the 
power of dissolution and corruption. As the 
flower fadethe leaf w-ithers, the tree dies ; so 
likew ise man, the monarch of both the animal and 
inanimate creation, is a prey to death and the 
grave. Numerous and manifold are the victims 
which the grim spoiler dail}^ and hourly demands 
of the human race, trampling ail of them in the 
dust, without distinction of ago, of rank, of sta- 
tion, of desert. Here the saint has no advan¬ 
tage over the sinner, the benefactor and reliever 
of his bj^cthren no preference above the desolating 
conqueror and the cruel tyrant. Here lies the 
babe, who scarcely bclield the liglit of the sun, 
close by die hoary licad which could no longer 
sustain its beams. There are mingled the ashes 
of the blooming youth with those of the ripened 
man; the ashes of the great and powerful with 
the ashes of their meanest slaves. Here falls the 
sinewy man, who seemed to brave every toil, every 
burden, every misfortune; there shrivels the 
beauty, who flourished like the vernal flower, and 
promised htTsclf and others so rich a harvest of 

delight. All, all that is of the earth must revert 

to 
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to the earth from which it was taken. Whoever 
thou art, o man, that walkest on the ground, thou 
walkest on the territory of death ; wdierevcr thou 
settest thy foot, thou treadest on the grave s of the 
dead, thou raisest the dust that was formerly 
alive, from human mould thou reapest thy daily 
bread, the spade and the ploughshare lacerate the 
relics of thy ancestors. 

Terrific is the triumph of death, as his arrival 
is generally unexpected and his power irresistible. 
Now he arrests one in the intoxication of pleasure, 
then in the careless repose of the night, now amidst 
preparatives for the enjoyment of life, then in the 
various distractions of business and affairs. Now 
suddenly snatching one from the circle of his gay 
companions, then another from the arms of his 
bosom friend, now an unexpected mischance at 
once lays him low, then an apparently trifling dis¬ 
order in a few days or hours becomes incurable. 
Rarely do we hear his footsteps from afar, seldom 
are we aware of bis approach ere his hand is aU 
ready raised to give the fatal blow. And of how 
little avail are in general the earlier w arnings of 
his approach ! How vain all the eflhrts of art, 
how fruitless the struggles of nature! Here nei¬ 
ther youth nor vigour, noj* grandeur and authority, 
nor virtue and merit, can afford any protection. 
l>eath appears, and the most subtile energies of 
man recoil dismayed, and his most shining prero¬ 
gatives 
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gatives disappear, and every attempt at resistance 
is only a proof of utter imbecility. 

And tlie proper business of death, my pious 
hearers, how tremendous! How dreadful that ren¬ 
ders his triumph ! Who is not seized with j)ro - 
found horror at the spertack-! Gradual decay of 
the vital powers, total cessation of all arbitrary 
and mcclianical motion of the body, inspissatioii 
of the various juices, universal darkness, profound 
night, frigidity, numbness, rigor, separation from 
the whole visible world, the grave, corruption, 
dissolution : this is the work of death ; this the 
victory which h«^obtains over all that is mortal! 
And now consider moreover the circumstances of 
this awful scene, tlie agony that seizes on the 
dying person, th() wishes for longer life wliich 
only desert him at the last gasp, the ties which 
knit him to the bystanders and siirvivcrs' hastily 
dissolving, the multiplication of his sufferings 
by their’s, the reproaches which his conscience 
often makes him, and the apprehensions that so 
frequently torment him with prospects of a dark 
uncertain futurity: how much more appalling 
must all this make the triumph of death I 

Yes, terrific is thjs triumph; since even ilie 
consequences that atteml the ravages of death are 
deploi-able, are abundant sources of tears and la¬ 
mentation. How painful the separation, how deep, 
how incurable tlie wounds of the widow and the 

orphan ; 
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orphan ; how irreparable is frequently their loss! 
Here one faithful spouse is ravished from the em¬ 
braces of the other, one half of such intimately 
united souls torn from the other; there a smiling, 
innocent, promising infunt snatched from its 
tender parents: here a worthy father taken from 
hi» still impotent, uned\icated sons, a careful, 
aflectionate mother from her daughter, still in 
want of her farther support and example ; there 
one hearty, generous friend carried off from ano¬ 
ther. Here a thousand judicious, public-spirited 
plans and projects are rendered abortive; there 
the quickest and most lively parts are checked in 
their activity, and hopeful ca])acities j)revented 
from unfolding. Here the industrious man is 
deprived of the fruit of his labour ; there the 
latent seeds of noble actions are bli^ited in their 

O 

first germination. Here pleasures, transports, 
hopes, happiness of a thousand kinds are de¬ 
stroyed, there full and various sources of want, 
of trouble and misery are opened. Here the for¬ 
lorn widow and the helpless orphan sit bathed 
in tears; there distress and indigence surround 
others, bewailing the loss of their benefactors, 
their patrons, their guides. Thus sad and gloomy, 
my dear friends, is the path of death! Tlius ter¬ 
rific his appearance and the doleful consequences 
of his destructive sway! Thus tremendous his 
triumph over all that lives and breathes! Yes; in 
this ghastly form must death appear to every one 

who 
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who considers it abstractedly in itself^ solely in 
its proximate eflects^ and without the light of 
superior information, without tlie prospect into a 
better futurity. Sickness and pain before, and 
darkness all behind I 

Is then after all, this triumph of death entirely 
what it aj)pears to be, my pious hearers? Isr it 
likewise to tiie Christian, what it must be to the 
unbeliever and to the doubter ? Jlests it on a solid 
basis ? Will it last for ever ? No, Christians, my 
brethren, to-day ye are celebrating with me the 
resurrection of our master and lonl. To-day we 
are celebrating the triumph of life, of life regained 
and fixed for ever by the risen Jesus. Oh rejoice 
in this with me, as with me ye ponder how much 
more niagniticent, more glorious, more substan¬ 
tial is his triumph, than the specious, evanescent 
Iriumjdi of death. 

is the dominion of death universal, does it 
extend over all that is transitory and mortal: so 
is the dominion of life no less, and yet far more 
extensive, as it extends over all that was and is 
and is to come. Nothing perishes, nothing dies 
totally and for ever. Nothing perishes that shall 
not be restored, nothing dies that shall not live 
again. Kven in the vegetable kingdom death and 
corruption are the germ and preparatives for new 
entrances and forms of life. The seed-corn can¬ 
not spring up, not blossom, not bear fruit, except 
it die. And if the winter with its nipping frosts 

seem 
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seem to starve and to kill, yet the genial spring 
revives all again with renovatecl pomp and beauty. 
Let then the earth be covered with graves and the 
dead lie in heaps upon the dead; all this is no 
more than sowing for the future general harvest, 
-and that harvest will be the richer and more glo¬ 
rious the richer the sowing was. In the long, wide 
field of God, the father of mankind, nothing is 
sown that shall i;|^t again shoot up, and bloom in 
far more beauty and perfection, than it did in its 
pristine state. Nay, even without regard to this 
revivification all that once was dead, the do¬ 
minion of death, apparently so universal, is not 
so in fact. No ; only dust, only substances that 
are formed of dust, only the visible^ gross, ter¬ 
restrial shell of living and spiritual beings arc 
subject to his destructive power. The energy by 
which they are animated, is indestructible, the 
spirit that inhabits them has no death to fear, no^ 
dissolution and corruption; it thinks and lives 
and acts even then, and thinks and lives and acts 
still more freely and nobly, when its shell is 
demolished, when its shell in the grave lies a 
prey to corruption. What distant zone can cir¬ 
cumscribe the soul ? Only the dust returns to the 
earth from whence it is laken; but the spirit 
ascends to God, whose breath, whose image it is, 
with whom it has already lived in alliance and 
communion, and to whom it is destined and ablc 
cver nearer to approach, with whom to have ever 

stricter 
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stricter association. O death, where is then th^ 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? How li* 
mited is thy power! How fallacious thy triumph I 
Thou hast demolished the tabernacle of clay, but 
the inhabitant of the tabernacle which thou hast 
destroyed, has risen upon its laiins, is not de¬ 
stroyed with it: that still lives which thou hadst 
intended to extinguish. The immortal, which 
thou though test to shut up in the dark and silent 
tomb and to bind with the bonds of corruption at 
the same time with the mortal, lias soared aloft 
to its creator God, and lives and rejoices in the 
splendor of his light. 

Is farther the power of death irresistible with 
regEfrd to all mortal creatures, so is the force of 
life still far more, which strips even death and the 
grave of their spoils, w'hich again collects the 
scattered fragments of their prey, and summons 
- the corruptible to put on iiicorruption, the mortal 
immortality. It is the force of the Almighty, to 
which nothing is impossible ; the energy of the 
eternal, inexhaustible fountain of being, of mo¬ 
tion, of life ; the energy of the God who brings 
light out of darkness, solves every incongruity 
however apparent into rectitude, reduces eveiy 
entanglement of things however mysterious into 
the most beautiful simplicity, and can never in¬ 
tend any evil that should be absolutely and for 
ever evil; the power of the creator, of him who 
cailf that which is not yet as though it were al¬ 
ready 
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ready present, at whose nod heaven and earth, 
suns and worlds and the whole innumerable host 
of their inanimate and living inhabitants arise 
and are and move and live! Where is the particle 
of dust, where the seedcorn of life that can escape 
the Omniscient; where the created power that is 
able to resist the call of divine, creative omnipo¬ 
tence ; where the creature, susceptible of reno¬ 
vated and panting after higher life, that might 
not derive the fulness of life and joy from that 
eternal, neverfailing source of life? — And this 
power of the Almighty, which nothing is able to 
resist, dwells,’feveals itself in his son Jesus, in 
the Resuscitated, whose festival we solemnize, 
whose redeemed and subjects we are. To him 
the heather has given the power, the high prero¬ 
gative, to have life in himself and to produce, tft 
diffuse, to restore life of numberless kinds around 
him. He is the resurrection and the life. Who¬ 
ever believes in him shall not die eternallv. awl 
him will he raise up at the last day. W^ith irre¬ 
sistible potency his voice will penetrate the ca¬ 
verns of the tomb; will be heard over the do¬ 
minions of the dead, and the sepulchres open h* 
him, who has the keys of hell and of death ; at 
his command every sea and every deep will give 
up its dead, and then will all who slumbered in 
the dust awake to a new superior life. Yes, to 
this end he was born and rose again from the 
dead, that he might reign over the dead and the 

living, 
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living, and lose none of all whom the Father gave 
him. Hail to him, the vanquisher of death, the 
demolisher of the gates of the grave! Through 
him death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is now thy sting ? O grave, where is thy 
victory ? Thanks be to God, who has given us 
the victory through our lord Jesus Christ! 

Yes, iny pious hearers, the dominion of death, 
trediendous as it may appear, is but of very short, 
but the dominion of life is of eternal, never-endiiio' 
'duration ; and the triumph of the former is to the 
triumph of tiie latter as a moment to the ages of 
eternity. Let the body lie at rest for hundreds, 
for thoiisands of years in the bosom of the earth, 
what are those hundreds, those thousands of years 
in comparison to the eternity of the renovated 
life, wliere there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither any more sickness or 
pain ? Let the darkness of the night of the grave 
w'jth all its horrors last ever so long, appear ever 
so impenetrable, what is it when compared with 
the bright, tl;e resplendent day by which it will 
hereafter be disj)ersed and to which no night will 
any more succeed ? Even let the sleep of death 
endure whole mundane seras; what is that and 
what will it be at the glorious morning of the 
resurrection, but as a slumber from which one 

A 

awakes revived, refreshed, to the fruition of su¬ 
perior everlasting joys ? Oh how' soon, how com¬ 
pletely will tiiat short duration of the dominion 

of 
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of (leatli and tlie grave be lost in a boundless 
eternity, where all is animated and rejoicing in 
life and has no need to fear the loss of it again! 
Yes, thy triumph, o death! is the triumph of a 
moment; thy victory, o grave ! is tlie victory of 
a transient stormy night: and then the everlast¬ 
ing morn appears; and then reigns and triumphs 
life, the most diversified, active, blissful life from 
everlasting to everlasting, and ages witliout end ; 
and then are death and the grave forgotten for 
e*\er, and every vestige of corruption and decay is 
vanished and effaced! 

And how much nobler, my pious hearers, is 
the business of life, of the life revealed by the re¬ 
suscitated Jesus, than the work of deaUi! Death 
destroys: life restores what has been destroyed. 
If the consequences of death be tremendous, yet 
they arc completely eftlxced by the transcendent 
power of life ; and the changes brought about by 
this, arc the most happy, the most glorious that * 
can be conceived. If death exults in the dark¬ 
ness atid horrors that lie spreads around him, life 
also triumphs in the splendor of the light and joy, 
which for ercr dispels those clouds and horrors, 
Yes, here in the country of the immortals, the 
severed bands of virtuous love, of generous 1 ‘riend- 
s?hip shall be knit again, and far stronger, far 
closer than has been possible where all was sub¬ 
ject to inconstancy and vicissitude. Here, in the 
resurrection of the just, all is reuni led that was 

for 
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for a moment separated by death, and finds in the 
manner and consecjuences of its reunion a super¬ 
abundant compensation for tlie loss it had sus¬ 
tained. Here, in the kingdom of life, every fa¬ 
culty that was confined and restrained is set in 
greater and nobler activity, every unexpanded 
capac'ity is developed, every leaning to’ good pro- 
tluced into action, every interrupted effort after 
higher perfection continued with success, every 
acquired good aptitude freely and fully applied, 
every frustrated exertion of patriotism rewarded 
with an enlarged sphere of operation, every sor¬ 
row converted into joy, every honest desire into 
fact ajid reality. Here misapprehended virtue is 
(^j'lgijvned with the most splendid prerogatives, and 
the integrity that was robbed of its reward by 
envy ainl malice, meets with its due desert. Here 
every one gathers a hundred and a thousandfold, 
what he had sown in hope. Here every pure and 
’ veal pleasure, w hich was eitlier troubled or drained 
by the rapid current of time, is enjoyed unmin¬ 
gled ami undistiirhed, and here gush forth such 
new and untried sources of pleasures, of joys, of 
ielicities as no eye has seen, no ear has heard, 

and no human heart has apprehended!- 

And what will then thy triumph be, o death ? 
What ihy \ictory, o grave? Lite and happiness 
thou seemest to destroy ; annihilation and misery 
ap]jear to follow thy steps ; and yet thou leadest, 
even by the uiiost dark and frightful path, to light, 

to 
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to superior life^ to purer happiness. No, vain is 
thy triumph, o death! Fruitless thy victory, o 
grave! Thy power is destroyed; thy terrors are 
vanished ; the Christian is no longer deceived by 
thy hideous aspect! In vain dost thou menace him 
with everlasting darkness, with total destruction, 
with irreparable loss! Thy threats are the threats 
of a vanquished foe, which only appall the igno¬ 
rant and timid. No; life has conquered death! 
Through him, the resuscitated Jesus, this victory 
is manifest and placed beyond all doubt. His 
triumph is complete; it is no less unbounded 
than everlasting! Oh magnify him, whether 
living or dying, as your deliverer! Let all re¬ 
joice in him, those that descend to the grave, as 
well as such as are now first opening their eyes 
to the light of the world ! In him is life, the full¬ 
ness of life; and from him it flows in all that has 
ever lived and still will live! Yes, with united 
voices let all the living and all the dead, all that 
are to be and all the dying, join the triumphant 
strain: Death is swallow'cd up in victory. O 
death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is 
thy victory? Thanks be to God, who has given 
us the victory, through our lord Jesus Christ! 

Yes, Christians, these devout and joyful senti¬ 
ments should animate ijs more especially to-day! 
Joy, cordial, grateful joy should signalize this 
festival. May they shed light over all that might 
perplex and dismay us I What a quite diflTerent 

VOL. II, c value 
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value has now this life! What a totally different 
aspect now has death ! Now the present has 
ceased to be a perplexing, inexplicable acnigma, 
and the future to be a frightful land with mists 
and darkness resting on it. Now is this short, 
uncertain life no more than tire first stage of an 
everlasting duration, no more.than an appren¬ 
ticeship preparatory to a superior existence. Now 
is death only the passage into a freer, a better life. 
Now to the wise man, to the Christian, neither 
the present can be unimportant and burdensome, 
nor the future tremendous. Now he may live at 
ease and die content, pass over in hope and com¬ 
fort from one state into the t>ther. Yes, herein, 
m}'^ dearest friends, we will rejoice to-day; herein 
will wc rejoice here at the table of our lord; for 
this we will here at the solemnity of the comme¬ 
moration of his death, })repent to him, the re¬ 
storer of life, the tribute of thanksgiving and 
praise which we so him. Yes, he 

died, he expired on the cross, that we might live, 
lie lives, and we also shall live with him. lie 
has triumphed over the grave, and with him and 
through him shall we also rise above the dust and 
put on incorruption. As surely as he lives, so 
surely shall we not be extinguished in death, but 
jjass through death to life.. As surtely as he leads 
a blissful, divine and glorious life, so surely shall 
we also take part in his glory and felicity if we be 
sincere followers of him. Yes, him our leader 
r and 
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and forerunner will we sincerely follow. We will 
renew our vows to him here at the feast of his 
love, and these vows shall be ever sacred and in¬ 
violable to us. And then will we boldly pursue 
our course, constantly looking to him and to the 
glorious prize which he holds out before us; and 
with steadfast belief in our immortality put to 
flight all the terrors of death and the grave. His 
conquest is our’s; his triumph shall likewise be 
our’s. Let the sceptic, the infidel, shudder at 
the thought of death! Let them start and recoil 
with horror at the dark abyss that aw'aits them 1 
We who are Vhristians have no need to be ap¬ 
palled at the sight. No, now let this frail taber¬ 
nacle fall, it cannot involve its immortal tenant 
in its ruin ! Now though death may rend from 
us children, consorts, friends, it cannot detain- 
them from us for ever! We shall nut be long 
divided from them ; we shall find them again far 
more perfect and happy than when they left usl 
Now let clouds and thick darkness hide the whole 
visible world from our view, our spirit transpierces 
these shades, bursts into a light, to which the 
radiance of suns and stars is faint and obscure; 
Now let the grave open under our feet, when and 
wherever it pleases the creator of our body of 
dust; even this dust abides in his domain, under 
his inspection and controul, and will so surely 
arise recomposed from the grave, as surely as 
our leader and guide, Jesus, is risen from the 
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dead. Now let our journey through life be ever 
so rough, ever so toilsome, ever so beset with 
dangers, it leads to a superior, a better life, to a 
life whose felicity and duration are equally great 
and equally infinite! Immortality, everlasting 
continuance, everlasting happiness, these, Chris¬ 
tians, these are our boast; and these should ele¬ 
vate our minds; purify our hearts, refine our taste, 
make every duty a delight, render us contented 
in every situation, resigned in all afflictions, and 
convert even death itself into a messenger of 
peace. Amen, 

Easter-day. 



SERMON XXX. 


Of Loving God, 


God, creator and ruler of heaven and earth, 
king of all kings and governour of all things, the 
worthiest of all objects to be dreaded, praised, 
honoured and beloved of us and of all rational 
creatures. Who is like unto thee, o Lord, among 
the gods; who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders ? Thy under¬ 
standing is infinite; thy wisdom inscrutable; thy 
power has no bounds; life and death are in thy 
hands. To thee alone belong majesty and do¬ 
minion. Who shall not fear thee ? Who shall 
not prostrate himself in the dust before thee in 
humblest reverence ? Penetrated with the pro- 
foundcst veneration, we prostrate ourselves in 
thy presence. Almighty, and adore thy bound¬ 
less grandeur. — But, great as thy power is, o 
God, 80 great is also thy loving kindness. Thy 
mercy reaches unto the heavens, and thy truth 
unto the clouds. Thy compassions fail not; they 
are new every morning. Thou art not only the 

creator 
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creator and lord, but likewise the benefactor, the 
father, the friend of mankind; tbou never ceasest 
to bless us, and to do us good. Who shall not 
love thee above all things ? Who shall not serve 
thee with delight and joy ? Who shall not take 
all possible pains to please thee ? Yes, o God, 
we clearly perceive our obligation to do so. Thy 
favour is our life, thy communion is our felicity. 
To love thee is the highest privilege of our na¬ 
ture, and the source of our everlasting felicity. 
To thee we here consecrate our heart, with all 
its affections. Accept the offering that is agree¬ 
able and well-pleasing to thee. Fill it by thy 
good spirit with an ardent love of thftgi,^ Eradi¬ 
cate from it all inordinate love of ourselves and of 
the world, and let it be thy temple, where thou 
shalt dwell and reign and rule alone. Bestow 
thy blessing to this end on the meditations to 
whicii we devote the remainder of the present 
hour. Let thy word efficaciously impress our 
minds to our improvement and sanctification. 
We address our supplications to thee for these 
benefits in the name of Jesus Christ thy son, who 
has taught us to know thee as our most affection¬ 
ate and bountiful parent, and to say with heart¬ 
felt confidence; Our father, &c. 
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MATTHEW XXii. 37, 38 . 

TKou shalt love the Lord thy God wUh all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with aU thy imnd. This is the first and 
great commandment. 

The divine commandment which we have just 
now read, though a melancholy proof of the 
great corruption that prevails among mankind, is 
yet a manifest token of the excellency of the mea¬ 
sures adopted by heaven for our amendment and 
recovery. Were not mankind in an eminent de¬ 
gree corrupt; had they not by sin forsaken God; 
were not their understandings darkened, and 
their he?p*ts infested with inordinate and extra- 
vagant lusts; would there have been any need of 
commanding them to love God, their creator and 
lord, their father and benefactor ? Would it have 
been necessary to urge them, by all kinds of re¬ 
monstrances and motives, to the observance of so 
natural and so pleasant a*duty ? Would they not 
of themselves have fulfilled it with all possible 
care? Would they not have found their greatest 
satisfaction, their purest delight, in contemplating 
the perfection of the Most High, in the adoration 
of his infinite grandeur and majesty, in their in¬ 
tercourse with him, in his service, and in obedi¬ 
ence to his commands ? Certainly, their hearts, 
infiamed with love to* him, would have sought 
their happiness alone in him and in corresj)on- 
dence with him ; to please him and in return to 

be 
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$ be assured of his approbation, would have been 
their chief, their sole endeavour. It is sin alone, 
that pestilent source of every kind of inconsis¬ 
tency and disorder, that withholds us from loving 
with all our heart and with all our soul, the 
kindest sovereign, the most liberal benefactor, the 
most affectionate parent. 

But, while the sacred precept in our text shews 
the height of our moral depravity, and reminds us 
of the deplorable condition into which we are 
fallen by sin; it likewise most clearly evinces 
the excellency of the measures which God has 
adopted for our improvement and sanctification. 
What can be more calculated to rep^^ent reli¬ 
gion to us in a venerable light, and tc?inspire us 
with a reverence for it, than the declaration that 
its principal requisition consists in love ? What 
is more adapted to move us, if we have any re¬ 
flection and any feeling, than to be told, that 
Cod, that glorious being, who has no need of us, 
whom we have so highly offended, whom we 
have so many causes to fear, that this God re¬ 
quires of us that we should love him ? And if 
that love have once taken possession of our soul, 
what is more adapted than it to animate us to 
perseverance in goodness, to diligence in sancti¬ 
fication, to a cheerful, vigorous and constant 
virtue ? How easy must it be for us to comply 
with the other duties of Christianity, even the 
most difficult, if we accomplish this greatest of 

all? 
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all! What should we then, my pious hearers, 
have more at heart, than to awaken, to cherish, 
and to confirm the love of God in our souls? 
What should more confound and afflict us, than 
to know that we are still strangers to this natural 
and delightful obligation, or that we do not dis¬ 
charge it with the ease and satisfaction which our 
duty and our proper interest require ? Oh how 
many delicious* hours, how many ravishing emo¬ 
tions do we lose, ^how little courage and fortitude 
for combating iniquity, how little consolation 
and hope in afflictions and death have we to ex- 
|}ect, if we love not Gpd, or if we love him not 
as we ougl^tl May it then please the Lord to 
bless the considerations I now intend to lay before 
you on this important subject, so as to kindle in 
your hearts that ardent love of him, which is the 
abundant source of the purest virtue and the most 
exalted joy ; or to grant it fresh supplies of nou¬ 
rishment and force! 

In pursuance of this design, 1 shall first point 
out to you the sentiments and actions wherein 
the love of Ged is chiefly exhibited, and in which 
it principally consists. Secondly, I will explain 
how our love to God should be constituted, or 
what qualities it should possess, for being ge¬ 
nuine. Lastly, I will enforce the reasons that 
oblige us to the love of God. 

The first particular will employ your devotion 
at present. The two others, aS the subject is of 

such 
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such vast importance, and comprises so many 
useful doctrines, must be reserved for another 
opportunity. 

To love God implies in general to regard him 
from intimate conviction as our sovereign good, as 
the source of all our happiness; to delight iHore 
in him than in all things else; to prize and to covet 
his favour and fellowship above all things; and 
diligently apply ourselves to be approved of him. 
The love which we owe to Godj^differs not in the 
main from the love that we bear to our relatives 
and friends. Both that and this, in order to be 
sincere and lasting, must be grounded on the 
lively idea of the respectable and amiable qualities 
-we discover in the object of our love. Both are 
displayed by the very same emotions and actions, 
of pleasure, of joy, of desire, of complacency, of 
obedience, and the like. Only we should beware, 
that vve do not take the sensual and violent emo- 
*tions that arise when tiie objects of our love are 
sensible and visible, for a necessary or essential 
part of that love which we entertain for God, the 
most perfect spirit. Our love of God must, as far 
as the present infirmities of our nature will allow, 
be conformable to his pure and exalted nature; 
in other words, it must be rational; and there- 
fore it depends not so much on the vivacity and 
vehemence of our sensations, as on their stability 
and theii influence on our conduct. This once 
premised, pious hearers, it will not be diiiicult 

for 
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for us to determine more accurately whereby our 

» V 

love of God is principally discovered and evinced. 
We need only consult our heart, for extending the 
comparison as we have qualified it. 

Frequent meditation on God is the first parti- 
cultiiil^ by which the religious man evinces his love 
to the supreme being, and by which he declares 
it to be operative in him. How often, how cor* 
dially do we think on the friends whom we ten¬ 
derly love! How deeply is their image engraven 
on our soul! On how many occasions does it 
recur to our mind! How attentively do we fix 
our view upon the inteUectual form. The slightest 
resemblan^^eminds us of their features, of their 
speech, of%eir actions, of their eminent talents 
and endowments. These thoughts will not un- 
frequently intervene amidst our weightiest affairs, 
and we find a pleasure in cherishing and indulging 
tliem. Just so it is, pious hearers, with the good 
man respecting God. He often thinks, he thinks' 
willingly and with heart-felt satisfaction, on that^ 
most amiable being. These ideas are so con¬ 
natural to him, that they present themselves to 
his mind on all occasions ; they attend him every¬ 
where; they mix in all his occupations, his 
pleasures, his joys and his sorrows. They are so 
agreeable to him, that he considers them as the 
life of his soul; that he nourishes them with all 
possible care, and dwells on them as long as his 
other duties will allow. Whichever way he turns 

his 
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his eyes, he finds on all sides shining traces of the 
wisdom, the omnipotence, the goodness of his 
creator; every creature leads him to reflect on 
the glory and perfection of its author. They all 
exclaim to him in an audible voice: Great is our 
Lord, and great is his power; there is no erii of 
his greatness ; he is loving unto every man, and 
his mercy is over ail his works. Happen what 
will in the world, the religious man recognizes in 
every event, whether great or small, the hand of 
the sovereign ruler of heaven and earth, and adores 
his will, without which nothing is and nothing 
can he. Let his private circumstances take what 
turn they may, they lead him back l!| God: he 
considers them all in their dependance on him. 
Do his enterprises succeed ; does he enjoy peace, 
pleasure, and comfort: it is God, whom he re¬ 
veres as the perennial fountain of all these l>ene- 
fits, to whom he is indebted for all, to whose 
*bles8ing he ascribes the whole of his welfare. Do 
his plans and attempts prove abortive; does he 
meet with disappointments and afflictions: it is 
God, in whom he trustifi^ to w'hom he resigns 
his fate; from whom he expects consolation and 
help. Thus does he walk before God, as holy 
scripture speaks; and, all that he sees and hears, 
all that happens to himself and to others, gives 
him, as a friend and lover of God, occasion and 
incentive to think on that first and best of beings, 
and to lift up his heart to him in silent devo¬ 
tion. The 
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The delight with which the good man attends 
on public as well as private worship, is the second 
particular whereby his love to God appears and 
shews itself active and vegete. How fain are we 
to converse with our friends! ^ow do we long 
for fheir company, when we have been deprived 
of it for a length of time! What a sensible plea¬ 
sure when we can unreservedly open our heart in 
their presence; when we can lay before them our 
most secret thoughts and designs for discussion ; 
when we can share with them our joys and our 
sorrows! And shall the man who loves God 
have less pleasure in^^onverse with him ? But 
how can otherwise converse with that exalted 
being, than by making him the subject of our 
thoughts and meditations; than by hearing and 
reading his word; than by praying to him, and 
by offering to him both in the assembly of the 
saints and in the retirement of the closet, the sa¬ 
crifice of praise and gratitude which is so justly 
his due ? Occupations which the lover of God 
not only finds not troublesome, but grateful and 
pleasant. He prefers ftlfee exercises of religion 
to all sensual gratifications, and only then is 
truly happy, W’hen he draws nigh to God and 
holds communion with hinv How refreshing to 
him, when, retired froip the bustle of temporal 
affairs and distractions, he contemplates the in¬ 
finite attributes, the wise and benignant ways and 
works of the Highest, when he considers the en¬ 
dearing 
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dealing relations in which he is placed to his 
creator and fether, to his benefactor and redeemer; 
when he muses on such instances of his favour 
and love as he has already received, and what 
glorious demonsl^tions of it he has yet in futu¬ 
rity to expect; whon absorbed in admiration and 
gratitude, he prostrates himself in adoration be¬ 
fore him who liveth for ever and ever! What a 
sacred transport fills his soul, when with the in¬ 
genuousness of a child he can approach the throne 
of grace, pour out his heart before God, cast all 
his cares upon him, rely upon his favour, and 
obtain, from the divine sufficiency, fresh supplies 
of strength for overcoming evil, of power for the 
discharge of duty, of fortitude for enduring af¬ 
fliction ! How agreeable to him when he can go 
with the faithful to the house of God, when he 
can unite with them, when he can praise the 
majesty of heaven with them, as it were with one 
mouth, and may regard himself already as a 
blessed member of that company of the perfected 
just, who are incessantly praising the Highest 
with united and unreml® g fervour. He comes, 
as the psalmist speaks, before his presence with 
thanksgiving, and shews himself glad in him with 
psalms. One day, one hour, that he passes in 
his courts, is of more value to him than a thou¬ 
sand elsewhere. To conclude,^what a pleasure to 
him it is to hear the word of the Lord, or to read 
it for himself with a quiet mind! Here he finds 
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more light, more wisdom, more force, more con¬ 
solation, than in all, even the most excellent, hu¬ 
man compositions. Here he listens to the voice 
of his sovereign ruler and lord, his most aflfec- 
tionate father and friend, and studies his thoughts, 
his designs, and his will. Consequently the laws 
and statutes of the Most High must be dearer to 
him than thousands of gold and silver, sweeter 
also than lioney and the honey-comb. 

An enlightened and active zeal for the honour 
and glory of God is the third particular, whereby 
the love to God is manifested and effectively dis¬ 
played. Are we indifiWvent, pious hearers, when 
our friend i^^landered, when his reputation is at¬ 
tacked, when he is accused of crimes which he 
never committed, when his best actions are vili¬ 
fied, and represented as vices in disguise ? Or do 
we hear it without a sensibly pleasure, when peo¬ 
ple do justice to his integrity, acknowledge his 
qualifications and merits, shew him a becoming 
respect, and bestow encomiums on his character ? 
How much interest do we take in both cases in 
whatever concerns him ! How careful are we to 
exculpate and to justify him, when he is falsely 
accused by envy or malice ; and how great is oiir 
satisfaction, when he is honoured and esteemed 
by others ! But shall not the man who sincerely 
loves God be so disposed toward the object of his 
afilection ? Shall he remain indifferent and cold, 
when the ways and works of the Highest are 
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censured with petulance and presumption^ when 
his holy name is insulted and blasphemed^ when 
his ordinances are derided and profaned ? Shall 
he not be deeply concerned, when he sees men 
walking their own ways, following their depraved 
appetites, wandering farther and farther from 
God, and obstinatefy refusing him the obedience 
he may so justly demand? Shall it not on the 
other hand fill him with sincere delight, when he 
becomes acquainted with some wbrthy worshiper 
of God; when he is a witness to his elevated sen¬ 
timents, his just and beneficent actions; when he 
is assured that he exerts himself in extending the 
dominion of truth, of virtue, and the fear of God 
among mortals! Yes, my friends, nothing troubles 
the good man more than to see men ignorant and 
vicious, the enemies and despisers of God; and he 
can say with the psalmist: My eyes gush oul with 
water, because men keep not thy law. Nothing 
grieves him more than the consideration, that still 
so many nations are living in darkness, idolatry, 
and superstition, knowing neither God nor his 
great representative Jesus Christ. Nothing causes 
him, on the other hand, more lively joy, ihan 
wfren he hears that such a sinner is reformed, 
that such an one who had fallen is recovered, 
that true religion is making conquests on the 
globe. And how earnestly does he desire that 
the kingdom of God may come, that all the world 
may fear the Lord, that all the nations may bow 

down 
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down before him, and that his name may be pro¬ 
claimed and honoured to the uttermost ends of 
the earth I How careful is he at the same time, 
by all his words and works, by affectionate admo¬ 
nition, by serious reproof, by encouraging exam¬ 
ple, to contribute as much as possible in promot¬ 
ing that end; and how dl^ighted is he, when, 
through the divine blessing his endeavours are not 
wholly in vain! 

A constant and earnest endeavour to please God 
hy a willing and unrestricted obedience to his 
commands, is the fourth particular, whereby the 
love to God is displayed and shewn to be effec¬ 
tive. This, in fact, constitutes the most essential 
part of it. It is the principal and peculiar con¬ 
ception of that great obligation given us in the 
sa<*r<'J writings. It is likewise grounded in the 
ver\' nature of sincere affection, and cannot be 
separated from it. Do we not sedulously abstain 
from whatever may give umbrage to the friend* 
whom we tenderly love? Do we not take the 
utmost pains to acquire his approbation, to give 
him a good opinion of us, or always more to con- 
firin him in it ? Do we make any account of the 
trouble it may cost us to avoid doing that which 
we know to be his utter aversion r Does it seem 
hard to do whatever will particularly please him ? 
Or, have we any right £o boast of a tender affec¬ 
tion for him whil^ we pursue a different conduct ? 
How think you then, my pious hearers, can we 
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love God, unless we be thus affected towards him ? 
Are we not guilty of gross inconsistency, if we 
pretend to be his friends, and yet wilfully trans¬ 
gress his commandments, and are the servants of 
vice and sin ? Are we ignorant, that the holy 
God regards iniquity with the utmost abhorrence, 
and is the enemy of %ie evil-doer ? Do we not 
know, that he loves order and truth above all 
things, that he has the greatest delight in virtue, 
and that the practice of it is the only method of 
acquiring his favour ? Does he not thus address 
us himself by his servants: O ye that love the 
Lord, see that ye hate the thing that is evil. 
I’his is the love of God, that we keep^his com¬ 
mandments. If we say that we have fellowship 
with him, and walk in darkness^ we lie, and do not 
tell the truth. No ; he that loves God from his 
heart, readily hearkens to his will, and does his 
will w'ith joy. Since he holds his favour to be 
better than life, since he desires nothing more ar¬ 
dently than to render himself agreeable to the 
sovereign being, and since he knows that it is im * 
possible to please him without bearing his image, 
and in his fear perfecting holiness, he therefore 
quakes that his leading concern. In his determi¬ 
nations and actions he consults neither the lusts 
of the flesh, nor his temporal interest, nor the 
corrupt principles and cu'stoms of the world, but 
solely the good and perfect will of his God. This 
he makes the regulating principle of liis whole 
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behaviour. This he examines daily, to try whe¬ 
ther he may not have sinned against it through 
ignorance. What is at variance with it, that he 
hates, that he shuns and avoids with detestation 
and abhorrence. What is consonant to it, that 
he seeks, that he loves a^d does, cost what la¬ 
bour, what pains, what self-denial it may. In 
short, he is more afraid of offending his heavenly 
father, and forfeiting his complacency, than of 
bringing on himself the hatred and eninity of the 
mightiest of the earth ; and it is of infinitely more 
consequence to him to approve himself to the 
Most High, than to-* acquire the esteem and ap¬ 
plause of the world. 

The love of God must fifthly manifest itself by 
a sincere and effective love -of our neighbour. 
True love is always busy. It is active, and re¬ 
joices whenever it can be instrumental to the bene¬ 
fit of the person to whom it is devoted. We make 
it a pleasure, by all possible means to promote 
the happiness of our friend, if we cannot do 
good to himself, because be is more powerful 
than we, and stands in no need of our assistance; 
yet are we ready to do it to such as belong to 
him, as are connected with him, as are dear and 
precious in his sight, ^lis recommendation of 
any one totls will hot, be in vain ; and a distant 
hint from him is already sufficient to move us to 
the most zealous prosecution of his views. Apply 
this to the devout lover of God, and you will 
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discern a new feature of his character, a new ef¬ 
fect of his love, God is infinitely superior to all 
necessities. He is in himself unalterably and su¬ 
premely happy. We cannot augment Ijis per¬ 
fection, nor give him anything whicli hf has not 
first given us. But he has rational creatures who 
bear his likeness, he has children, he has friends 
and subjects here on earth, whom we may effec¬ 
tually serve, to whom we may be useful in va¬ 
rious ways, whose temporal and eternal prosperity 
we may promote. These he recommends to our 
love, to our care, to our relief. To these we are 
to do, what we cannot do to him, who is all-suf¬ 
ficient. In his extreme condescension, he will so 
regard^the benefits we confer on them, as if we 
had bestowed them on him, Shall such recom¬ 
mendations make no impression on us? Shall 
we not rejoice when we have the means and the 
opportunity to’ act in correspondence with them ? 
Dr can we neglect them, without forfeiting ail 
pretensions to love towards God, and declaring 
ourselves in fact his enemies ? By no means. If 
a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar: for he who loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen ? And this commandment have 
we from him, that he, who loveth 6bd, love his 
brother also. But vrhoso hath this world s goods, 
and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
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his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ? 

Lastly, the love to God displays itself in sincere 
aspirings after heaven, where we shall be more in¬ 
timately united with him, and partake of his good- 
pleasure in a superior deg^e. What is more na¬ 
tural, than to lament our distance from the friend 
aibf our heart, and to desire his continual presence ? 
What more sensibly affects us than when our for¬ 
tunes divide us asunder, or when our avocations 
and mode of life will not allow us to be so often 
together as we earnestly wish } The good man, 
my pious hearers, Who loves God above all, finds 
himself in similar circumstances here on earth. 
Though he already knows that God is not far 
from every one of us; that access to the throne 
of grace stands ever open to him ; that even in 
this life "he has fellowship with the father, and 
with his son Jesus Christ: yet he here walks by 
faith and not by sight. His conception of God 
is still very inadequate: his virtue is extremely 
defective and imperfect; his piety and joy are still 
liable to many hazards and vicissitudes. The 
bands that hold him to the earth prevent him very 
often from approaching the deity, and from em¬ 
ploying himself in spiritual and heavenly con¬ 
cerns. hJ >w cruelty must these ties at times op¬ 
press him 1 What an ardent desire must these 
considerations kindle in him, to be freed from them 
and to be translated into a more perfect state of 
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being 1;.Yes, my friends, when, the religious man 
fixes hiii attention on the infinite glpry and ami¬ 
ableness of God ; when he compares with it the 
inferior degree of his love to him ; reflects how 
many, for the most part insurmountable obstruc¬ 
tions, the businesses, the cares, the temptations 
of this world and bodily infirmities throw in his 
way, against his maintaining a closer intercourse 
with that blessed being: he elevates himself in 
mind above all that is earthly. All his aspirations 
are directed to heaven, the abode of the purest 
and^most perfect love. He wishes soon to be ad¬ 
mitted to his father’s house; and, inspired with 
sacred fervour, he exclaims. My soul is athirst 
for God, yea, even for the living God : when 
shall I Come to appear before the presence of God! 
’VThen will the day arrive, when I shall more 
fully know that first, best, greatsest of all beings, 
more jusly apprehend his exalted attributes, and 
perceive the beauty, |lie perfectipni the wisdom 
and goodness of his ways and works in a clearer 
light ? When shall I be so happy as completely 
to be freed from sin, which so often debars me 
from God, and hides from me his gracious coun- 
tei^nce, and, be able to serve him without dis¬ 
traction, without lassitude, without infirmity ? 
When will it be granted mp, tP ei^oj^ndisturbed 
the blessed eil^s of his favour andaflection, and 
to love him in return purely and perfectly, wjthr 
out d|i mi nation or change! 
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These, pious hearers, are the principal senti¬ 
ments and actions by which the love of God is 
manifested, and in which it chiefly consists. 
They are all most strictly associated, and no one 
can subsist without the rest. They are all of 
them grounded in the nature of things, and must 
be found, at least in their elements and essence, 
m every good man's breast. Do we then, pious 
hearers, find within us these godly sentiments 
and feelings ? Are we experimentally acquainted 
with them ? And does our heart bear us the con¬ 
soling testimony, that we think and act like the 
lover of God, whos^'fcharacter we have been con¬ 
sidering? Is it become quite habitual to us, on 
all occasions to turn our thoqghts to God, and to 
observe his hand and will in all things ? Is it a 
real delight to serve him both in public and in 
private, to adore him, to converse with him, and 
to inform ourselves of the purport of his divine re¬ 
velations ? Does it grieve us, when the honour 
of God and of religion is insulted and obscured? 
Do we rejoice, when the name of the Highest is ■ 
glorified, and his kingdom enlarged among man¬ 
kind ; and are we fain to contribute as much as 
we can to that end ? Is nothing more interesting 
to us than the desire of pleasing God, and do we 
evince it by the conscientious care with which we 
strive to fulfill his commands ? Do we love our 
neighbour for the sake of God and from our love 
to him, and is it our pleasure to do good to others, 

and 
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and also in tbat respect to resemble onr heavenly 
father as his dutiful children ? Do we, in the 
last place, frequently direct our eyes to the future 
world, and do we long, not from disgust, not 
from discontent, but from an ardent desire of be¬ 
coming more holy and more perfect, after the 
blissful mansions of the just ? O my friends, 
when I reflect what a general coldness towards 
God and divine concerns prevails, how indifferent 
most men are to whatever relates to religion and 
piety, how seldom they employ themselves in 
such reflections, how little pleasure they take in 
such matters, and how often they entirely lose 
sight of God, his cominandments, his benefac¬ 
tions and his will i wjien I consider what pumbers 
either neglect altogether both public and private 
worship, or perform them, not with delight, but 
entirely from custom and constraint, and how 
many are in a manner ashamed of devotional ex¬ 
ercises, which however compose so important and 
so essential a part of worship ; when I revolve in 
my mind how many hearts are totally possessed 
by that servile love of the world and vanity,^ 
which is in direct opposition to the love of God, 
and are so fascinated by it, that all their imagi¬ 
nations and endeavours) all their desires and aims, 
are directed solely to tewestrial and transitory 
goods and preferments, solely to sensual pleasures 
and amusements ^ when 1 think bow much^ we 
are in genera] more afraid of affronting tlie world 

than 
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than the Majesty of Iieaven^ and how much greater 
pains we take to please mankind than him : when 
I ponder all this, my very soul is troubled, on 
seeing that God, who so much merits our tender- 
est affection, is only loved of a few, and of these 
few not so ardently and zealously as it is reason¬ 
able he should be; on seeing that still many of us 
are enemies and despisers of God, who is so be¬ 
nign, so merciful, so bountiful to us, and without 
whom we cannot be happy. Oh, my friends, let 
these considerations fill you with confusion; let 
them awaken you to reflection, to self-examina¬ 
tion, to humiliation before (Jod, to a poignant 
remorse for your trespasses|f to an immediate and 
serious conversion. Deplore your sad forgetful¬ 
ness of God, the father of light and life. Form 
lively apprehensions of the lamentable conse¬ 
quences of it, and impress it deeply on your 
mind, that without God and communion with 
him, nothing but misery and ruin is to be ex¬ 
pected. No longer shut your hearts against him. 
They are his, and he demands them of you as 
his own. Consecrate to him your desires and af¬ 
fections, He alone is completely worthy of them. 
He alone can satisfy and fulfill them. Let us all, 
pious hearers, seek our honour and our happiness 
in the love of God. When*once thai celestial flame 
is kindled in our souls, let us cherish it with all 
possible care. Never may it be quenched or abated 
by the love of the world and sin! May it ever 

receive 
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receive new force and vigour from our prayers, 
our devotions, our fervour in piety and virtue! 
• jiappy for us if we follow these precepts! God 
will then fulfill in us that promise which com¬ 
prises in it all that is precious and covetable: 1 
love them that love me; and they that seek me 
diligently shall find me. 



SERMON XXXI. 


Of laving God. 



God, thou in thy very self art love! There is 
nothing that both nature and religion proclaim 
with a louder and moreintelligible voice than this; 
this we are told by our own lusceptible and appre¬ 
hensive heart, desiring or reaching out after agree¬ 
able objects, and lowing the felicity of love. 
This heart thou hast formed and endued with the 
faculty of enjoying that felicity. Yes, benevo¬ 
lence and beneficence essentially belong to thee. 
With parental benevolence thou lookest down on 
all thy creatures, all thy children, on the lowest 
and least as on the most exalted and great, on the 
wicked as on the good; thou lovest them all, pro- 
videst for all, dost good to all, and wilt everlast¬ 
ingly do good to all. Thou hast destined them 
all to happiness, and guides!* them all to their 
destination. Good and evil, afflictions and joys, 
abundance and want, reward and punishment, 
blessings and chastisements, whatever proceeds 
from thee, All-gracious, is bounty, is means and 

. way 
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way to higher perfection. Yes, light and life 
and energy and joy and felicity incessantly flow 
down from thee upon the whole of thy immense 
creation. — And now manifold, how great are the 
benefits which we, All-bountiful, have already 
received from thee, and are still constantly re¬ 
ceiving ! What are we, what have we, what are 
we able to do, that is not a largess of thy bounty! 
What wants of our mind and our body does not 
thy goodness supply! What satisfactions, what 
accommodations, what pleasures and delights, 
‘does it grapt us in so many respects to enjoy I 
What support it affords to our weakness! How 
indulgently it bears with us when we transgress 
and fail in our duty! How affectionately does it 
bring us back from ourdeviJSons! What sources 
ofsatisfaction and force does it daily open to us ip 
nature and in religion! How wisely it guidcjs our 
destinies, often denying us the accomplishment of 
many pernicious, foolish desires, granting and oc¬ 
casioning uS so much good, that we neither appre¬ 
hended nor sought, and causing all ultimately to 
tend to our advantage! —Yes, o God, thou art and 
wilt eternally be love! We feel ourselves surrounded 
by thy bounty as by thy air, as by thy light! 
We feel that to blefis, and to do good is thy sole, 
^hy everlasting employment! May nothing, no¬ 
thing ever make us relinquish this sublime, this 
comfortable truth ; but may wf be quickened by 
it with the fullness of our faculties to make the 

just 
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just return of love and gratitude to thee, our 
heavenly father! And oh do thou, the author 
and giver of all 'good things, graft in our hearts 
the love of thy name, increase in us true religion,; 
nourish us with all goodness, and of thy great 
mercy keep us in the same, through Jesus Christ 
our lord, who knowing both our necessities and 
our infirmities, graciously condescended to in¬ 
struct us how acceptably to pray unto thee. Our 
father, &c. 


MATTHEW xxii. 37, 38 . 

Thou sluilt love the Lord God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the lint 
and g;reat commandment. 

Last week we shewed you, my devout audi¬ 
ence, wherein that love to God, which the sa¬ 
viour of the world recommends to us in our text, 
principally consists, and by what pious sentiments 
and actions it chiefly and effectively appears. We 
have seen that the lover of God frequently and 
with alacrity and oh all occasions, thinks of him; 
that he observes all the'duties of public as well as 
private devotion with satisfaction and delight; 
that he is animated by an enlightened and active 
zeal for the honour and glory,of God, for the ex¬ 
tension of true religion and virtue; that he has 
nothing more at heart dian to'^render . himself 
agreeable to the supreme being .bjf a strict obe¬ 
dience to all his eomiiiands; that he takes plea¬ 
sure 
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sure in beneficence, and heartily contributes all 
he can to the happiness of bis brethren, who are 
the creatures, the children an^‘subjects of God, 
because God has expressly recommended them to 
his care and assistance: and that lastly he longs 
for heaven, for the state of perfection, where he 
shall be more closely united with God, where he 
shall know him better, serve him with more 


purity and zeal, and enjoy the blessed effects of 
his good pleasure in a higher degree. By these 
characteristics we exhorted you to examine your 
hearts and your conduct, and it is our earnest 
'v,wish that this examination may produce in you 
abundant fruits of repentance and amendment! 
We are now, my pious hearers, by the divine 
assistance and blessing, to discuss somewhat at 
large the two remaining divisions of our design. 
The former relates to the properties which our 
love to God should have for being of the genuine 
species; the other comprehen<hl the e^ain of ar¬ 
guments which bind us to it. What a happiness 
will it be for you and for me, if it be granted me 
to shew you these arguments in their real nature 
and their whole cogency, and if you be sensible 
^to the force* of them, and thence be induced to 
love God above all! 

d 'f', • 

ur Redeemer himself acquaitfts Ijs of the pro¬ 
perties diat ourilove to God should have for being 


of the proper kpd, when he says, T^ou shalt 
loye the Lord thy God with aU, thy hwt, with 
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all thy soul, with all thy mind, and, as Mark 
subjoins, with all thy strength. These accumu¬ 
lated expressions^ which apparently denote the 
self-same thing, serve generally to shew the sin¬ 
cerity no less than the force and degree of the- 
love which we owe to God. They give us to 
understand, an undissembled, an ardent, an ef¬ 
fective and a constant love, captivating as it were 
the entire soul, setting all its capacities and ener¬ 
gies in motion, and becoming a ruling affection. 
We must however take great care, my devout 
audience, not to push the meaning of these terms 
too far, lest we confirm.the infidel and the sinner 
in the mischievous error, that God in his laws 
requires impossibilies of mankind. Would it not 
indeed be a thing impossible, and contrary to the 
nature of man, to require that he should think 
on nothing else but God; that he should con¬ 
stantly fix all his attention on the supreme being- 
that he should be incessantly employee^ in con¬ 
templating his perfection and glory, and to this 
end neglect all other occupations and concerns'? 
Would it not be a thing impossible and contrary 
to the nature of man, to make it his duty to wish 
and to desire nothing at all but God, to love no¬ 
thing at all beside him, and Ip be indifferent and 
insensible towards every other object, how good, 
how useful soever it might be ? Certainly this is 
not what our wise and benign legislator demands 
of us, in^iprdering’'us toiove him with all our 
^ heart. 
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hearty with all our soul, and with all our strength. 
This would be far above our “ibility, and niani> 
festly at variance with the designs of our creator. 
He has himself constituted our nature as it ac> 
tually is. But what is more natural to us, than 
to love ourselves; than to esteem and desire to a 
certain degree whatever has a tendency to pro¬ 
mote oinr welfare; than to relish the enjoyment 
of the conveniences and advantages of life, and to 
contemplate the beauty and excellence of the 
divine works with pleasure, and to rejoice in 
them? Yes, has not the Lord expressly com¬ 
manded us to love our neighbour; and what can 
be more consonant to the will of the God of holi¬ 
ness, than for us to make order, truth, virtue 
and moral good, every shadow of the divine re¬ 
semblance wherever we find it, the objects of our 
esteem and affection? But I tarry too long in 
confuting an error which is so contrary to every 
principle both of reason and revelatidn, and in 
direct opposition to all our feelings. We have 
already said, that the expression to love God with 
all our heart, with all our soul and with all our 
str^gth, denotes an unfeigned, a strong, a pre¬ 
dominant and constant love. And these are the 
miMn properties our love to God should have, that 
it &y he of the proper kind. 

It should first be sincere. It should be founded 
upon a just knowledge and a^ lively apprehension 
of * the venerable smd amiable attribu^ of the 

deity. 
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deity. The words and actions, by which we ex¬ 
press and dispfl^ it should exactly correspond 
with the sentiments and aflections of our heart. 
Without this correspondence, whatever we say 
and do in testimony of our love to God is hypo¬ 
crisy, and must necessarily displease the Omni¬ 
scient, who sees in secret. Nay, without this cor¬ 
respondence of heart and ouiSiivard deportment, 
no real love is possible at all. A love that does 
not move and affect the heart, which leaves it in¬ 
sensible and cold, which consists merely in re¬ 
verential grimace, in courteous expressions, in 
adulatory encomiums^jit a few unmeaning com¬ 
pliments, is manifest inconsistency. Least of all 
does it deserve the name of love, when it has the 
sovereign being for its object. God is a spirit; 
and they that adore him, that worship him, that 
serve him, that love him, must do so in spirit 
and in truth. 

We should secondly love God above, or more 
than all beside, if we would conform to the pre¬ 
cept in our text. Nothing should be more esti¬ 
mable, more dear, more desirable in our eyes, 
than the grace, the favour, and the good pleasure 
of the Highest. Nothing should be of greater 
moment to us than the obtajnirig or the securing 

of it. This should be the ultimate aim of all 

• 

our wishes, of all our efforts and actionSi The 
greatest earthly interests, the most ravishing sen¬ 
sual pleasures, should appear to us prejudicial 

voL.^i. F and 
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ind contemptible; we should ^nounce and re¬ 
ject them without hesitation^ ii they obstruct us 
in this exalted pursuit. No difficulties, no pri¬ 
vations, no obstacles, should deter us from pro- 
liecuting our career to that pearl of great price, or 
fatigue us in it. The will of €k)d should make 
more impression on us than all the threats and 
promises of the viferld; and we should hearken to 
him in all cases, even in the most perilous cir¬ 
cumstances, rather than to men, however mighty 
and terrific they may be. When we have to chuse 
between God and the world, between the good 
pleasure of the Eternal,^ and the approbation of 
mortals, we are not to pause a moment in resolv¬ 
ing which to prefer. No sacrifice should be too 
exp^sive, or too precious, for us to make a free¬ 
will offering to God and to religion, when they 
require it of us. Nay we should be ready to re¬ 
linquish and surrender whatever is even most 
dear and delightful to us here on earth, if we may 
not preservef it without incurring the displeasure 
of the supreme being, or exposing us to the dan¬ 
ger of losing his favour.. This is what our saviour 
demands of us, in saying: He that loveth father 
or mother more than me, is not worthy of me: 
and he that loveth •son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me: whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disqiple. — 


Would 
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Would we Jp^ God with all our heart, with 
all oursoul an^with all our mind; we should 
thirdly love all else that merits our esteem and 
our affection, principally with regard and in re* 
ference to God a« the author of it. We may, no 
doubt, esteem and desire the accommcfdations 
and emoluments of tlie world to a certain degree, 
and enjoy them with due moderation. We may 
delight ourselves with the beautiful and good that 
is in nature, and open our hearts to the innocent 
cheerfulness which the view and enjoyment of 
them naturally inspire. But we should consider 
them as presents from* the Most High, as testi¬ 
monies of his love, and allow ourselves to be 
moved by them to proper acknowledgements and 
grateful returns of love. Never should we rest in 
the creatures, but elevate our thoughts to the 
creator, to whose bounty and loving-kindness all 
his works bear witness. We should strive to turn 
all to his honour and glory; that is, we should 
so use them as is conformable to his wise designs 
and his holy will, and so frame our whole beha¬ 
viour, that others may thence be edified, and 
moved to praise our father in heayen. Thus can 
the love we bear to ourselves and others, and the 
relish we find in the goods-of the world, cause no 
abatement of our love to God. Qn the contrary 
the one will still more excite us to the o^er, will 
be constantly supplying it with fresh nourishment, 

E 2 3od 
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dnd all our a0€ctions will be united in God as 
their on centre. 

Would we, lastly, love God with all our heart, 
with all our soul, and with all our mind ; our love 
'to him must be constant and unalterable. It must 
become our predominant alFectiori. It must ap¬ 
pear at all times and on all occasions. It must 
be the regulating principle of our w’hole deport- 
mei\t. Vainly does he boast of loving God above 
all things, who one while holds God and his 
grape, one while the world and its glory, bis sove¬ 
reign good; who to-day makes heaven the object 
of his desires, and to-morrow the earth; who 
now follows the dictates of religion and virtue, 
and now the commands of his unbridled lusts and 
afl^ctions. Vainly does he boast of loving God 
w'ith all his heart, who only does so when all 
goes well with him, when heaven prospers all hife 
undertakings, and showers down benefits on his 
head; but who cools in his devotion and zeal 
ivhen aifiictions come upon him, or murmurs 
iigainst God, and complains of his providence, 
when he somewhat contracts his liberality, and 
requires stronger proofs of his resignation and obe¬ 
dience. No ; the religious man's love to God is 
of a quite ditFerent pature. Jliongh it be not 
alike lively at ^11 times,, alike fcrvi(h*and active; 
though its ardour may be occasionally somewhat 
relaxed by infirmities and failings; yet it con¬ 
stantly 
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stantly retains the mastery in' his soul. He finds 
God no less venerable and amiable, when is a fa¬ 
ther he chastens his children, than when he pours 
upon them temporal blessings. He rejoices in 
both cases tha|^ he stands under the overruling 
agency of his providence ; and his expectation in 
boundless futurity never suffers his love to abate. 
To borrow the expression of Solomon, it is strong 
as death, its jealousy is unrelenting as the grave; 
the coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a 
most vehement flame. 

These, pious hearers, are the leading proper¬ 
ties our love to God sHbuld have, for rendering it 
agreeable to the precept we find in our text. Let 
us now examine the arguments which oblige us 
to such a love to God. Love is founded on the 
excellency of its object; or on the intimate rela¬ 
tions we bear to it; or on the benefits which we 
receive from it; or on the good we have to hope 
for from it. With regard to our love for God, all 
these reasons unite and coalesce ; and who does 
not perceive how strong, how indissoluble they 
render our obligation to it ? 

Where is the being that is more excellent, more 
venerable, more amiable than God ? Does he not 
comprise iujhimself whatever is beautiful, what¬ 
ever is goo<^‘wliatever iS perfect ? Is he not the 
origin and- source of all the particular beauties 
and perfections that are dispersed througliout the 
universe ? Yes ; of him and through him and to 

him 
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him aro all things; to whom be glory for ever! 
HowJhtle, how mean, are all the excellencies, 
all tlie good qualities, of the best, the noblest of 
mortals, when compared with the prerogatives 
and attributes of the Infinite! They vanish from 
our sight, as the moon and stars before the splen¬ 
dour of the rising sun. All that is great and ami¬ 
able unite in God, He possesses all that merits 
admiration, esteem, and desire ; and he possesses 
it in the superlative degree. Is it a power ex¬ 
tremely diffusive but harmless and beneficent, 
that moves your soul, and fills you with admiring 
awe ? God is the Almighty, who does what ho 
pleases both in heaven and on earth. If he speak, 
it. is cibne; if he command, it stands fiist. Ilis 
dominion is everlasting, and his kingdom has no 
end. He rules over all; he controuls and governs 
all by his good pleasure. You need not fear that 
he should ever misapply his power. He directs 
it constantly by the eternal and immutable rules 
of justice and equity; it covers, it protects the 
godly in the time of need, and is only terrible to 
impenitent sinners. Js it understanding and wis- 
(|qm, that excite your esteem and reverence ? 
God is the Only-wise. He is wonderful in coun¬ 
sel, and excell^it in* working. not heaven 
and earth bear witness ;* do not afl%le creatures, 
both great , and small, bear witness, the living 
an^ the lifeless do not our body and our soul 
most expressly bear wiPiiess that the Lord has or¬ 
dered 
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dered his works in wisdom? And lyhat are all 
the scattered rays of intellect, of reason and saga¬ 
city, which in such various degrees are distri¬ 
buted among the several species and classes of ra¬ 
tional beings; whaf are they but emanations 
from this pure, eternal, uncreated source of in¬ 
tellectual light and life ? Is it virtue, is it holi¬ 
ness and justice that you revere as the most es¬ 
sential prerogatives, that you hold the worthiest 
object of your af{k;tions ? God, my friends, is a 
light, in which there is no darkness at all; he is 
righteous in all his ways and holy in all his works. 
Justice and judgment, are the habitation of his 
throne; mercy and truth are ever before him. 
The most exalted spirits fall prostrate at the 
splendor of his perfe(?t holiness; they cover their 
faces and exclaim : Holy, holy, holy. Lord God 
of Hosts, the earth is full of thy glory ! Is it, in 
short, benignjty and compassion, is it affectionate 
and magnanimous sentiments and actions, that 
charm you, that entirely captivate your heart, that 
move you with a mild but irresistible force to the 
most reverential love ? God is love. He is mer¬ 
ciful and gracious, ilong-suIFering and abundant in 
goodness 5 keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin. From his 
throne th^ull unfailing stream of life, of joy and 
happiness, flows down on all. his creatures; and 
his disposition to beneficence is large as pur 
amplest wish, and lasting as Qtir immortal spuls. 

A being 
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A my friends, that possesses such attri¬ 

butes, such perfections, surely deserves our pro- 

‘ k 

foundest veneration, our most ardent love. Must 

V .F 

we not be insensible to all that is beautiful, that 
is good, that is excellent, if we do not love God, 
in whom all these unite ; if we do not burst forth 
in the language of the psalmist: Whom have I in 
heaven but thee ? And there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison of thee! 

Proceed in your meditations, pious hearers, and 
consider the close relations whej*ein you stand to 
God; and the multitude, the magnitude, the 
transcendent worth, of the benefits you have re¬ 
ceived from him. He is our creator ; we are the 
work of his bauds. He is our sovereign ; and we 
are his subjects. He is our father; and we his 
children. Can we be allied to him in stricter 
bands than these? Can anything sliewajuster 
claim to all the affections of our hes^t, than these 
natural and indissoluble relations shew ? And is 
he not the kindest, the most bountiful master, 
the tei}derest and most afiTectionate father that our 
imaginations can conceive ? Is it not him to 
whom we are beholden for life and breath, to 
whom W€ owe all the capacities, all the faculties, 
all the privileges, that^ ennoble pur nature, and 
exalj; us so far above the , brute creation ? Is it 
not he who constantly preserves, 4 nd p^vjdes for 
u$^ from whom every good and perfect gift pro¬ 
ceeds, W'ho daily o|)ens bis hand and fibs every 

living 
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living thing with good ? Is it not him to whom 
we are obliged for all that can any way render our 
abode on earth convenient and agreeable; he who 
has given the lieavens their splendor, the sun its 
light, the earth its abundance, the plants their 
beauties and virtues, the animals their fitness for 
our use, and to men their inventive industry ? Is 
it not he who spares us so often when we deserve 
punishment, who bears with us to the extreme of 
forbearance, and is ever granting us fresh respite 
for repentance and amendment ? And how fre¬ 
quently has he given us particular proofs of his 
protection in danger,' Df his help in distress, of 
his strength in our weakness! Who of us has 
not c;xperieiircd, that he is nigh unto such as call 
upon him, that lie iiears supplication and prayer, 
and that none was ever put to confusion that 
trusted in him ? And what terms shall I empio}’ 
to express the unmerited and inestiniable mani¬ 
festations of oracc he has made to us all as sin- 
ners ? Where is there a master who has dealt so 
with his servarus, a father with his children, as 
God has dealt with us, while we were yet his 
f.foes ? For our sakes he spared not the son of 
his love; he sent him to us, to be our teacher, 
our mediator, our redeemer; for us he gave him 
up to death, an ignominious and a painful death. 
He has caused the life of the spirit, his grace, the 
forgiveness of sins and. everlasting life to be pro¬ 
claimed arid ofFerfed to us. So soon as we turn to 

him 
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him in penitential faith, so soon as we forsake the 
way of iniquity and ruioj so soon as we convert 
ourselves to him with all our heart; he will have 
iner<y’ upon us, remember our iniquities no more, 
and vouchsafe us his favour: we shall again have 
free access to him, and be happy in communion 
with him. He himself will support us in our weak¬ 
ness, assist us with his spirit in the work of our 
sanctification, and bear with the imperfection of 
our obedience, if it be but sincere. Never will he 
allow us to be tempted above what we are able to 
bear; and under his inspection and conduct we 
shall hereafter infallibly gain possession of the 
glorious inheritance he has prepared for us in 
heaven. How great, how inexpressibly tran¬ 
scendent are all these benefits and blessings, pious 
hearer 4 || How far above all our merits, and be¬ 
yond our expectations J What can charm us to 
gratitude and love, if these considerations cannot ? 
Yes, o God, thou art perfectl}'', tliou art alone 
worthy that we should love thee with all our soul, 
with all our mind, and with all our powers. To 
thee belongs our heart, all our affections belong to 
thee; and we should be the most ungrateful, the 
basest of all thy creatures, if we loved not thee, 
who hast first so much loved us. 

Although, from these* arguments, you cannot 
deny your obligation to love God, pious hearers, 
still however add the intrinsic excellency and the 
manifold utility of this virtue, A consideration 

that 
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that win yield a new degree, of force to these ar¬ 
guments, What can mor^ delightfully employ 
the soul of a reasonable and virtuous being; what 
is more adapted to elevate and enlarge his capa¬ 
cities and powers ; what can procure him a more 
pure, a more noble, a more sensible pleasure, than 
the love of a God who possesses all the preroga¬ 
tives and attributes which only merit love in the 
supreme deg^fc^c, without limitation and vicissi¬ 
tude; who is the everflowing and inexhaustible 
fountain of light, of life, of joy, of happiness; 
whose goodness and grace continue for ever and 
ever ; and who will nenrer cease to bless his friends 
and worshipers, and to render them happy ? Oli 
blessed hours that are j){issed by the devout in 
contemplating the perfection of their God, in his 
temple, in his service, in his intercour||^! Oli, 
heavenly transports which they feel, when; assured 
of the divine complacency, they draw nigh to the 
sovereign ruler of the world, and hold converse 
with him ! Who has ever enjoyed these delights 
without giving them the highest preference above 
all others ? In the enjoyment of them, who has 
ever felt that void and languor which usually at¬ 
tend all sensual and earthly transports ? 

What farther is more adapted to facilitate to us 
the practice of all the ^rtues, the discharge of all 
our duties, than the love of God ? Love is one of 
the strongest and most active sensations. It finds 
nothing inapracticable, nothing difficult, that tends 

to 
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to ^ the prosecution of its designs. It boldly en¬ 
counters every obstacle and difficulty ; and over¬ 
comes them all, if they be not ^surmountable in 
their nature. And shall the love of God be less 
effective ? No, if it have once possession of out- 
soul, if it preside and govern in it j then shall we 
truly and experimentally say with the apostle; 
His commandments are not grievous. It will be 
a pleasure to do what is right We shall be more 
than conquerors in all things, through him that 
loved us. The motives to goodness will never 
fail.i#; and these motives will far more forcibly 
act upon us than all liuman^aws, than habit and 
honour. They will never leave us undecided or 
doubtful, how we should behave in this or the 
other event. Animated by their energy, vve shall 
joyfull||pqmply with our duty at all times, in all 
places, in all circumstances, and towards all man¬ 
kind. WC shall be steadfast and immoveable, al¬ 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Yet more. Is it not the love of God which 
stamps upon our piety and virtue their greatest 
value, and converts them into an offering in the. 
sight of the Lord, which is acceptable and well- 
plea$ung to him ? We will not indeed pronounde 
lum^yicious, who eschews evil and does good te¬ 
ther from fear of puni^inent than from love to 
God; who in the performance of his duty looks 
more^to himself and his present and future inte¬ 
rest than to God and his will. No; he is in the 

way 
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way of virtue; and the longer he pursues it, the 
more pleasant will he find it, and the more will 
his sentiments be refined and exalted. But as 
great as the difference is between children and 
servants, so much is the privilege of the devout 
man, whose heart is entirely devoted to God, 
and who obeys him with pleasure and joy, above 
his who forbears to transgress the divine com¬ 
mands, rather because he cannot escape with im¬ 
punity, than because they are the commands of 
the most adorable and most amiable being. And 
may not the former promise himself a farlfigher 
degree of the divine oomplacency than the other 
can pretend to ? Shall not the former be capable 
of a far superior bliss in the future world ? 

What finally is more adapted, my pious liear- 
crs, to comfort us in all adversities, to i^der us 
firm and undaunted in every danger, and to give 
us the most certain hope of the con^letesthappi¬ 
ness, than love towards God ? When can we be 
w anting in consolation, in support and assistance, 
in wliat circum -itances can we fail of being happy, 
if we be in union with God, the sovereign good, 
if we belong to the number of his friends ? How 
gloripus are the promises held out to us in tliis re¬ 
spect! The Lord, says the psalmist, preserveth 
all them that love him, 1 will be a father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sous and daughters, saitli 
the Lord Almighty. To them that love God, the 
ajDOstle affirms, all things shall v^rk together for 

good. 
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good. That which no eye has seen, Which no ear 
has heard, which no hnman heart is able to con-- 
ceive, hal God prepared for tliem that love him. 
The heavens stand always open to them, and they 
will lay hold on the crown of life, which God has 
promised to them that love hitn. 

Ye sinners, who have hitherto been indifferent 
and insensible towards God, you who refuse him 
your heart and your love, see against what sa- 
obligations you haVe been acting, what sig¬ 
nal advantages and felicities you have hitherto 
miss^. Ought you not to be ashamed of such 
an unjust and unnatural conduct ? Should not 
this <lest!tution grieve you ? Can the world, can 
sin compensate you for it ? Can they afford you 
the real, the lasting satisfaction you look fca* in 
them ?v>.Oh be no longer deluded! Hasten by 
an actual repentance and conversion, to the God 
whom you have forsaken. Lament, that you 
have so long denied him your love, which he alone 
deserves; that you haVe lavished it On thin^ ^ at 
are not worthy of it. Consecrate your heart to 
him, with all its appetites and affections. Dili" 
gently emplo5" all the means of producing and ex¬ 
citing this love towards God. And what ai’e those 
means ^ An attentive'consideration of the amiable 
attributes ofOM, a continued Inedftation on hiji. 
maniibld and inestimable bounties. Love ^ould 

4 - 

be sj^nded bn a knowledge of the eminent t|uali" 
its object"^; it should^Bee them in a vivid 

and 
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and affecting light; it should compare them with 
others, less good, less beautiful, less perfect. 
Strive therefore to acquire a proper apprehension 
of God, Attend to the information he gives us of 
himself, both in nature and in his word. Seek 
to form just, worthy, grand conceptions of him 
and lus attributes. Never represent him to you 
under the horrible image of an austere and inex¬ 
orable despot, more ambitious to display hi^ un¬ 
bounded authority and power, than to act with 
wisdom, with justice and beneficence; whose ad¬ 
ministration is conducted, not upon rational prin¬ 
ciples and views, butjby tyrannical caprice; who 
distributes prosperity and adversity amongst his 
subjects, without any regard to their behaviour. 
This notion, which both reason and scripture dis¬ 
claim, would not beget love, but a sl^lvish fear. 
Consider God as he actually is, as a being who 
possesses not only sovereign might,' but also the 
most consummate wisdom, the purest sanctity 
an^i^tice, and infinite benignity, condescension 
anomercy. Contemplate the manifold and glo¬ 
rious demonstrations of it in the creation, in pro-- 
vidence, in redemption. Set against tliem the 
greatest prerogatives of the wisest and holiest, the 
best of all men ; and conclude from the contrast 
how much God is, more deserving of our Jove, 
than all that here on earth has the justest title 
to it. Strive farther to excite your gratitude to 
this sovereign being- Call to mind the multitude, 

the 
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the magnitude, the eminent value of the benefits 
you daily and hourly receive froin God; and at the 
same time recollect your own unworthiness, your 
sins and failings, W'hereby you have so often of¬ 
fended your kindest benefactor; and the infinite 
interval between God and you. Frequently re¬ 
volve in your mind, how vain and evanescent are 
all tlie possessions and honours of the world ; and 
how insufficient to give you peace, to satiate your 
vast desires, and to render you truly happy. Let 
the pul^lic as well as the private exercises of reli¬ 
gion and worship be among your chief concerns ; 
and never neglect them without the weightiest 
reasons. If you pursue these meditations;!^ these 
exercises with becoming attention; if you fre- 
. quently reiterate them ; if j'ou accompany them 
with humble and earnest prayer foi the divine 
benediction : they will assuredly make a salutary 
impression on your heart; they will kindle in it 
the flame of heavenly love, and continually pro¬ 
cure it fresh supplies of nourishment. 

You know, ye sincere and upright loflB. of 
your God, how well these means are calculated to 
awaken and to support that love. It behoves you 
well to take heed that you never become slothful 
indolent in the use of these means* You know 
hofw happy lie is, in whom the love of pod abides. 
Strivie, to preserve that happiness with all possible 
, assiduity and care, strive still to enjoy it in a su- 
pe^r degree. Beware chiefly of sin, which 

always 
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always alienates you from God, and weakens the 
sentiment of his blessed complacency. Are you 
still constrained to sigh over various infirmities, 
many imperfections and errors ; let k not fill you 
with despondence. Rather redouble your ardour 
in goodness, and solace yourselves with the hope 
of that blessed state, where you will see your 
maker face to face, where you will more worthily 
love him ; where you will be perfectly happy in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of his love. May he, 
the God of everlasting meircy, make us all partakers 
of that transporting bliss! To him be glory and 
adoration for eve|r! Amen. 
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V 

The comfortable Declaration of Jems concerning 

the future Life, 


GoDi tfeat ihou hast elevated fragile, mor¬ 
tal beings, to the hope of immortality, that by 
thy son Jesus tiiou hast opened and plained for us 
the way to a better, a superior life after death, that 
thou hast already resuscitated and exalted us with 
him," and made us partakers of the heavenly call¬ 
ing by the most authentic assurance of it: in this 
we liere publicly rejoice in thy presence, for this 
we thank thee with united hearts.^ No ; here we 
have no abiding city, here we are strangers and 
sojourners, descry our real country, the place of 
our destination^ only from afar, and sometimes 
even ---^clouds and thick darkness entirely eclipse 
that consoling prospeqt. But not for . ever, not 
long shall this state of probation discipline 
endure: soon shall it give place to th^etate of re¬ 
tribution and fruition. Death shall conduct us* 
to life, to the superior better life. With thee thou 

hast 
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hast prepare«^for us mansions which are not 
transitory, hot Itiltde With hands, which are ever¬ 
lasting, and promising us everlasting joy and hap¬ 
piness. There, where Je^us, our chieftain and 

'I ’ ^ 

guide, is gone before, there shall we be also, there 
shall all thy children meet, and in the house of 
their heavenly father become everlastingly, more 
perfect and happy. Accept the grateful homage 
of our thanks which we humbly offer up to thee, 
for this exalted hope, most merciful father. Oh 
grant that we may thoroughly perceive and feel 
its inestimable worth, and derive from it much 
comfort and coinage and force and joy, for the 
prosecution and completion of our pilgrimage! 
Deign to bless in this design our reflections on that 
consoling doctrine, and hear our prayer, for the 
sake of him, who gave his life for the happiness 
of the world, thy son, Jesus. Our father, &c. 


JOHN xiv. 2. 

In zny father's hoii^e are many mansions: if it were not so, I 

would have told you. 


Nothing can be more affecting to a sensible 
heart, than the la^it discourses of Jesus with his 
disciples, and at the same time nothing sets the 
excdleiiice and dignity of his character in a foker 
point of view. Who can foil of discerning here 
the acceiits ^f the most cordial and fiends a&c- 

■4 ' >1 

tion, unmindful of its own concerns and sacri¬ 
ficing itself to others; who h^H not hetn the 

F « voice 
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voice of truth, of integrity, of siqiplicity and of 
sinceidfy 5 who can here allege the most distant 
suspicion of self-interested, sordid, or ambitiout^ 
motives against Jesus; who can read these his con¬ 
versations, without taking the most heartfelt in¬ 
terest in all that he says and whatever befalls him; 
oh! such a man 1 should pity as one to whom the 
best afiections of our nature w'ere. become perfect 
strangers, whom prejudice or passion had ren¬ 
dered callous to every finer feeling of the true, 
the beautiful and the good I Read these sayings 
of Jesus, my pious hearers, read them with a 
calm and attentive mind ^ read them as the last 
conversations, of a tutor with his pupils, of a friend 
with his friends, and thus put your heart to the 
probf, and rejoice if it be intimately moved by 
them and entirely penetrated with esteem and af¬ 
fection for Jesus. We must, how'ever, at this 
time, confine ourselves to a small portion of these 
speeches of our lord ; to the comfortable descrip¬ 
tion be gives tliem of that state of felicity, which 
awaits him and them in a better world, in the 
mansions of his and their heavenly father, and to 
the ingenuous and candid manner in which he as¬ 
sures Riem pf ‘it. In my father’s house, say^ he, 
are many mansions, rnoin enough for you and for 
all niy faithful followers :,if it were not so, if the 
case were otherwise,. if ye were to seek your prin¬ 
cipal, your entire happiness on earth and not in 
heaven, I would have directly told you so, would 


never 
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never have deluded you empty hopes. Let 

* 4l ■ 

US, my dear frieudsv enter' upon a closer exami- 
natibn of the important and comfortable doctrine 
contained in this ^ declaration • of Jesus, and 
thereby confirm our fai|h in him and our future 
destination. 

After death another, a “better life awaits us; 
that life holds forth to every pious and religious 
person all the perfection and happiness he is ca¬ 
pable of, and which is proper for him : it leads us 
to Jesus, our chieftain and lord, and brings us 
near to his and our heavenly father, the supreme 
deity : and th»«liope of that life is our best con¬ 
solation under all the privations that we here may 
suffer. "Kiese are the four leading doctrines con¬ 
tained in the words of our text, and may yield us 
as much comfort and encouragement as they 
formerly must have done to the disciples of our 
lord. Let us illustrate, ami apply them to our¬ 
selves. 

In^'iny father’s house are many mansions, says 
Jesus. Meaning thereby in the first place: After 
this life, another, a better life awaits you. This 
first, teri«strial, transitory life, this first, so im¬ 
perfect state, is not the whole of ypur appoint¬ 
ment. This earth is not. alone, not principally, 
where we'may be and Live and act and be h^ippy* 
The kingdom of God is spacious, immen^ly spa¬ 
cious. In my father’s house are many mansions; 
various, innCimerable kinds and gradations of 

existence. 
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existence, o( !ife> bf agency, of fiappme^. Though 
you must sooner or later quit this earth by deaths 
yiet you do not thereferc quit the»empire of God, 
not tiie house of your father. Yon will only he 
transported into another province, into another 
district of his dominion, inh> another dwelling. 
You thus mount higher, come so much dearer 
t6 your heavenly father and to his already per¬ 
fected children, and to his firstborn ‘son, your 
brother, your chief. 

'^And all this, affirms Jesus, is as true, as cer¬ 
tain as that 1 tell it you. If it were not so, if 
your hopes were confined to this life, if after it 
you had nothing to expect, if 1 were come into 
the world to announce and to erect a terrestrial 
and not a heavenly kingdom, then 1 would have 
told you, my scholars, my friends. No; ye be¬ 
lieve in God, believe also in me, whom he has 
sent. Ye trust in him, the infallible deity, then 
boldly rely on what I promise you in his name 
and in bis stead. 

And how could we have doubted thy sincerity, 
thy integrity, thou amiable patron of the human 
■ race, thnu Venerable friend of God ? How totally 
otherwise wbuldst thou have acted and teught, 
how totdly otherwise have behaved towards friends 
and fc^, >if any die least/allacy, the least seifish- 
neas, the least impurity of motive, had ev^ con- 
tamiuated thy generous sou^ if ever ought else 
foUti4 access to it but the purest love of truth and 

man 
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man irnd God! ^ :^AJ4t small, con- 

goodd, the honoara^ gg 

men of this world, ano V 
followers against all attachh. 
even didst neither require not c ^ ^ 
pedse here for the assistance thou ^ ^ 

brethren ;iWast even bountiful towaru, .ost 
ungratefufi and never suderedst ingratK^ide to 
render thee wwy in well-doing; and so should 
also thy followers expect the reward of their righ¬ 
teousness and fidelity, not from mankind, their 
brethren, but-"froip. their common creator and 
father. Thou didst' gladly sacrifice all things to 
the will of thy father in heaven, to the salvation 
of thy brethren on earth: and the same ought 
they also to do who call themselves thy disciples. 
Thus were thy afiections and thy views ever di¬ 
rected to the future, to the superior, better life, 
to which thou wert marching: and to that should 
also thy adherents look, and thither principally 
direct their thoughts and desires. Thus all that 
thou didst teach and do, and advise others to do, 
proclaimed the certainty of a better life to come, 
and therefore we might confidently rely on thy 
assertiom Never wouldst thou have given thy 
friends this hope,' unless it were firmly grounded. 
NeVer woaWst thou haye required such sacrifices 
of them, never e!!qio8ed them^ as thy messengers 
and delegates; to so many troubles and perils and 
persecutions, unless thou couldst .promise them 

with 
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existence assurance the amplest iiti 

- .ulcdtion and r^^pense. No, if it were 
*iot so, if this were not the case, th^ wouldst not 
hj|ve said it. What force, my pious heari^rs, must 
these words have in the moitth of unspotted in¬ 


nocence, of inflexible integri^, of ^ Jove entirely 
sacrificing itself for oth^s,.*;ai^ even enduring the 
most tremendous death for thejr salces^ Yes, him 
we may safely trust, never friend Uealt more sin¬ 
cerely with his friend, no brother more truly with 
his brother, than he deals with us. Yes, after this 


life anotlier better life as certainly awaits us, as 
that Jesus has declared it to us. . 

In my father’s house many mansions im? 
plies farther, that in the future world, in the su¬ 
perior life are innumerable kinds and gradations 
of perfection, of agency, of felicity. There every 
sincere follower of God and Jesus Christ is and 


becomes and has and does and enjoys, all that he 
can be and become and have and do and enjoy. 
There are joys for each, occupations for each, 
stations for each. There the fairest prospects open 
for all. There no latent capacity remains unex¬ 
panded, no ability unemployed, no generous pro¬ 
pensity ungratified, ito gpod action -unrewarded. 
Whoever has dealt faithfully here with the little 
that was committed to himi will there be ap¬ 
pointed over mpehwhoever here,has made the 
talent that ,was entrusted him . efficient to the 
benefit of his brotherjj tajbim the more will be en¬ 
trusted 
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trusted' there. . He who here in his small, con¬ 
tracted field of operation; does and promotes as 
much good^ public l^nd private, as he at all times 
can, will there so much the farther and m<9 

'"Ji ‘ V. 

unimpededly operate around him, so much more 
influence have on others, so much the more gpod 
be able to do* He Hhat has here gratefully and 
cheerfully enjoyed every boon conferred on him 
by his father in heaven, has readily fulfilled every 
duty from motives of obedience and love to him, 
borne every affliction firmly and patiently as a 
dispensation from him, will there be the more able 
and fit to enjoy the most eminent manifestations 
of his favour, to perform all his commands, to 
acquiesce entirely in his will, and by every new 
superior exercise to become still wiser and better. 
Yes, he ‘my creator, my father, <— this is the 
comfort of every sincere Christian, — he who 
knows even my most secret thoughts, who is ac¬ 
quainted with my inmost affections, all my abi¬ 
lities, my desires and efforts; he who here con¬ 
ducts and guides me, here regulates and combines 
all in a view to the future, and thereby prepares 
me for roy superior destination, he will there as¬ 
sign me the place, allot me the occupations, pre¬ 
scribe me the exercises, place me in the conjunc¬ 
tures; and circumstances^bich are best suited to 
me, to my capacities and endowments; to my ne¬ 
cessities, to my character, to my previous beha- 

4 * ♦ * 

viour, to my taste, to my practice kiiB habits, 

which 
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which are the most accurately commensurate with 
them, and can most successfully accelerate my 
fogress to greater per^tion andihRppiness; for 

. knows with infallible ^rt;itude, to what pur- * 
pose he can best employ me, in every situation/ 
in ,every placed in eveiy propose of >his immense 
domain, in every nety sceip^^ cvery^bnew revolu¬ 
tion of all worlds and ages ; and ho, the All-wise, 
the All-bountiful, surely allcn>^s every creature, 
every facultyJ every rational being to effect and 
become, whatever it is able to eii^t and become 
in its ^mbination with the whole. And what 
prospects, Christians, what prospects here open 
to our view! How spacious is the house of our 
Father! How unbounded the theatre of his glory! 
How little we as yet know of it! What an in¬ 
terminable progress in knowledge, in activity, in 
felicity, do we behold before us! And what eter¬ 
nity is long enough, to behold all,. to do all that 
the inexhaustible bounty of our father in heaven 
has prepared for us through his son Jesus, our 
antecessor and leader ? 

In my father’s house are inany mansions, says 
Jesus. There, where his son, his firstborn, is 
and lives and reigns, there assemble all hiS chil¬ 
dren, there live and reign with him all his &ithfui 
votaries and imitators^. This, my pious bearers, 
is a third, not less sublime than comfortable doc<- 
trine, delivered in our text» The future life con-' 
veys us to Jesus. He is gone before, there to 

prepare 
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prepare a place for us. He will hereafter come 
agfiin and take us to him, that we may be ever¬ 
lastingly^ where he is. We ^Ml not for ever be 
' deprived of his visile preseilOej o!f;j|js nearer iflP 
tercourse, we shall one day come^to him and be 
intimately associatej^.iVith him. What a hope, 
what a prospect folStfll who are sensiblethe 
beautiful and good, whose hearts are fkmed for 
afiection and friendship; for those who know apd 
love Jesiis as their deliverer, as thmt greatest be¬ 
nefactor, as their tenderest friend! To see him, 
to have communion and converse with him, with¬ 
out whose help we should be the slaves of error, 
of superstition, of vice, slaves of sordid lusts and 
passions, whose precepts have so often afforded us 
light in darkness, comfort in afflictions, courage 
in dangers, ability in goodness! To behold 
him, to have communion and converse with him, 
through whom we know and love God as our Fa¬ 
ther, through whom we have learnt to exult in 
our existence and our destination, through whom 
we even in this life have enjoyed and still daily 
enjoy so much satisfaction felicity! To come 
to him, to be with him, who is the express image, 
the vicegerent of God, the consummate exemplar 
of human perfection, to dwell under his proximate 
inspection and guidance,- of him immediately to 
learn truth and wisdom and superior virtue, and 
to take ah always increasing interest in hid powet 
and dominion, in all the prerogatives with which 
^ he 
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he is invested as thehead of mankind; what hap¬ 
piness, my dear friends, what felicity! What 
sacred-raptures will then take possession of us, 
%«^hen we behold him, when we see him face to 
face, whom we„ now love, though we have not 
seen, him who loved us even unto death,. tliank 

him^lbr his love in the most cordial sentiment of 

« 

its magnitude, and enjoy all the fruits and effects 
of it iti full measure \ Yes, then for the first time 
shall we justly perceive and. thoroughly feel the 
happiness of being his redeemed, his adherents 
and followers! Then shall we rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory! Then shall we 
ascribe honour and glory and praise to him that 
aitteth on the throne and to the lamb that was 
slain, for ever and ever! 

In our father's house are many mansions, a su» 
perior, an eternal life awaits us, there awaits us a 
state of retribution: this is lastly the best conso¬ 
lation under all the privations we here sustain, in 
all the adversities we here encounter, under the 
most painful separations from our relatives and 
friends. With this hope Jesus consoles his dis¬ 
ciples in our text. Let n<& your heart be trou¬ 
bled, says he to them; be not faint and dispirited. 
Ye believe iniSrod, believe also in me. In iny 
father^s house are 'many mansions. I go to pre¬ 
pare a place for you, and when that is done, I 
null come again, and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be ako. No 

pains. 
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pains^ no labours^ no sufferings that stili lie be^ 
fore you are fruitless. No privation that ye may 
suffer for my sake or for my bretbslen, is real or 
irreparable loss. Your sojourn on earth separates 
you not for ever, not long from me. The end of 
your terrestrial life is the beginning of our closer 
reunion, of our everlasting association. And the 
same hope, the same assurance may and should 
console and strengthen thee likewise, and never 
suffer thee to be faint and dispirited, my Christian 
brother. If many unmerited sufferings overtake 
thee here; there they will become to thee,, if 
thou bear them firmly, and wisely improve them, 
sources of the purest joy. If thou art here obliged 
to make many costly sacrifices to thy duty, to thy 
conscience, to the benefit of thy brother; there 
wilt thou receive a hundredfold for all the losses 


thou hast here apparently or really sustained. If 
thou canst not here proceed so far as thou couldst 
wish either in the apprehension of truth or in the 
practice of virtue; if thou find here in both re¬ 
spects so many hnpediments which thou canst 
not remove, and difficulties, whicli thou art not 
able to overcome; if thou canst here bring to 
effect but little good: there will those imjxidi- 
ments and difficulties no longer stand in thy way, 
or thy abilities to surmount and to conquer them. 


will be increased, thy horizon and sphere of ope¬ 
ration will be enlarged, inclination anj^^ction 
will be in greater harmony, and nothing%ilI r^ 


strain 
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strain thee in thy exertion^ after ever higher per¬ 
fection. If thy social life has here bad its various 
defects and troubles; thou wilt there enjoy the 
satisfactions and delights of it more pure and 
complete in the company of the perfected just. If 
thou here lose thy friends, the beloved of thy 
heart, thou wilt regain them there, if they were 
the friends of God and of virtue, and connect thy¬ 
self with them for ever. In the Father s house 
are many mansions. There assemble all the wise 
and good. There eveiy one finds the object of 
his desires, t;he reward of his fidelity, the recom¬ 
pense of his virtue, the most ample compensation 
fc^ all his sufferings and privations. What com- 
fert, my dear friends, what encouragement to 
perseverance, to fortitude both in prosperity and 
adversity, in life and in death! 

Oh let us never lose sight of these glorious, 
these comfortable words of our lord: in my fa¬ 
ther’s house are many mansions. I go to prepare 
a place for you; let us never forget them, but 
deeply imprint them on our hearts, and thence 
derive wisdom and felicity! Yes, let us rejoice 
in this, that we *6hall hereafter enter the house of 
our heavenly father, that we shall come to Jesus 
oCr firstborn brother, that we shall abide with 
him, behold his glory, and be partakers in it. 
Ob what a totally differenik* appearance doeiil tliis 
prosp^^^ve to death 1 Now it is not extinction, 
ndt‘iwS$hment from the i^gdom of life and 

light. 
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light. No; it is the passage into a better life, 
the departure for home, approximation to God, 
to union with Jesus, to communion with supe¬ 
rior intelligences, it is the enlargement of the 
compass and sphere of our apprehension and of 
our operation, the first stage of an everlasting 
progress to greater perfection and felicity. Thrice 
happy we, my dear friends, that we are Christians, 
that as such we understand our destination, and 
under the patronage and guidance of Jesus may 
so confidently and securely proceed our onward 
course. Oh let us constantly look up to him, 
constantly travel the road which he has trod be¬ 
fore us> let us think and live in a truly Christian 
manner, principally striving and qualifying our¬ 
selves for the things that are above, where Christ 
is; so shall we see the end of our earthly existence 
approach without dismay; and, encouraged and 
supported by the glopous prospects which Jesus 
has opened to us, exchange in hope and assurance 
this life for the better, the superior life which he 
has promised and prepared for us. 

But let us likewise, fired with a generous am¬ 
bition, redouble our ardour in goodness, and never 
be weary in well-doing, that we may fit ourselves 
for a more elevated station in the house of our hea¬ 
venly father, where are so.many mansions. Yes, 
my dear friends, all the good that we here con¬ 
ceive, speak, do; all the sacrifices we here make 
to God and virtue; all the care and pains we apply 

to 
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to'our improvement; all the instances we shew of 
fideUty in our station and^alling; all the proofs 
we here give of obedience, of righteousness^ of pa¬ 
tience, of fortitude: all is preparation to that su¬ 
perior state, all .has an influence on our future 
portion, all tends to determine the mansion, the 
post to which we shall her^fter be admitted in 
the house of our heavenly father, the occupations 
we shall 'there be employed in, and the felicities 
we shall th^re enjoy. Here we may already en¬ 
large and beautify that glorious mansion, multiply 
and refine those occupations, augment’those feli- 

* ftf 

^cities. The present is indissolubly connected 
with the future, the seedtime with the harvest^ 
prep^ation with enjoymenfl _Oh then let us do 
good, and not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
time we shall also reap without ceasing. Let us 
be resolute, immoveable in our courage, increas- 
ingly zealous in prosecutiijg the work of, God 
upon earth, knowing that our labour shall not be 
in vain, not go tnrewarded. 

Ik 


j^scenswn-daif. 



SERMON XXXIII. 


The holy Sugper a Feast of Love. 


God, a d^p sense of thy love and the love of 
thy son Jesus has assembled us here before thee. 
We intend solemnly to renew the memorial of 
them and to be happy in their enjoyment. What 
an enviable and delightful occupation! May we 
all attend upon it with that seriousness, with that 
devotion, with that genuine sensibility which so 
awful a celebration demands! To be b^ved by 
thee, the Supreme, the Infinite, the Eternal; 
beloved with more than parental aflection; to be 
delivered through love by thy Son, thy Onlybe-^ 
gotten, from sin and bondage and death; and to 
be able to contemplate and to apprehend this 
truth, and to be assured afresh of it: what honour, 
what happiness, what felicity! God, what is 
man, that thou art thus mindful of him,? What 
the son of man, that thou so regardest him ? 
weak, worthless, guilty as we were, yet thou still 
lovedst us, and from love didst send thy to 
be our saviour! Yes, little as we knew of thee, 
VoL. II. G little 
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little as. we sought relief of thee and were worthy 
of thy succour, yet didst thou, in the abundance 
of thy love come to our relief, thou best Son of 
the best Father, didst love us even unto death, 
and vouchsafe us the most glorious deliverance! 
Oh how can we ever sufficiently testify our gratis 
tude to thee, and to him who sent'thee to us as a 
deliverer! How can we cordially enough love 
thee and our heavenly father! How sufficiently 
rejoice in our common happiness, and how find 
room enough in our hearts for the brotherly af¬ 
fection which should flow into them by the social 
enjoyment of it ? Oh that the whole of our fu¬ 
ture lives might be one continued act of gratitude, 
of love! How pure, how holy, how blessed 
would it be ! O gracious Father, do thou send 
down the spirit of love and of joy into our hearts. 
Let it ^dle in us that sacred fervour; let it con¬ 
sume in us all degrading appetites and sordid af¬ 
fections ; and let us now so reflect on these im¬ 
portant, consoling objects, and so solemnize this 
feast of love, that we may be transfused with un¬ 
feigned love to thee and thy son Jesus, and with 
cordial brotherly aflection to each other, and all 
be blessed in the fruition of it! These and ail 
other our petition^^we offer up unto thee, as our 
affectionate heavenly father, who is ever ready to 
bestow upon his children what is needful and pro- 
per them; in ail things resigning ourselves -to 
thy compassions, and humbly concluding our ad¬ 
dresses 
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dresses to tb^ ih tliib' name sibd words of bur re¬ 
deemer Jesus: Our father, &c. 

ACTS ii. 

And they continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
bMcing bread frcftn house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart. 

Love, as it is unquestionably one of the most 
natural and general, so is it likewise one of the 
most agreeable and delightful emotion# of the hu¬ 
man heart. Whoever therefore promotes love, 
at the same time promotes happiness; and the 
firmer, the purer,-*4he nobler that love is, the 
more solid and permanent is this happiness. Be¬ 
cause God is in his very self pure love, the most 
consumm^e love, therefore is his existence pure 
essential happiness and consummate felicity. Hie 
nearer we resemble him with regard to the one, 
the nearer likewise respecting the other. And if 
this standard, be just where shall we find a mote 
authentic, more perfect doctrine of happiness 
than in Christianity ? Tend not all its doctrines, 
ail its precepts, all its promises, all its rites to 
kindle and enfiame the purest, noblest love both 
to God and man ? What idea does it give us of 
the deity, of his relations and dispositions towards 
us, of his views respecting us, of his demands 
upon us, whibli is not adapted to certify uS of the 
loi^e of‘th#t gracious and benevolent being,"* and’ 
to inspire us with reciprocal love to him ? What 

q2 duties 
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dilties does it enjoia us, which do aot centre in 
pure philanthropy and fraternal love, which are 
not jjiropitious in all manner of ways to that love, 
and do not restrain and purify us from whatever 
might diminish or dissolve it t What promises, 
prospects and expectations does it give us, that do 
not cement us more closely together, by inviting 
us all to draw from the same source of consola¬ 
tion ? What rites does it prescribe that do not 
strengthen our union, that do not augment our 
attachment ? Yes, Christianity is the religion of 
love, the doctrine of happiness by love; it reveals 
and preaches only love, it breathes in its genuine 
confessors northing but love. By love it tends to 
diminish and remove sin and misery, and to pro¬ 
pagate virtue and felicity among nianki^^. Love 
k to distinguish its confessors from those wlu> are 
not, or not so indeed and in truth, by forming 
tli^m into a select community of eminently good 
and happy persons. Such is its whole tenour 
and purport; this is the distinctive character of 
the noble few by whom it is actually attained. 
Oh that we also might belong to that compara¬ 
tively few! Oh that it might likewise properly 
be said of us,' as it is in our text and in other col¬ 
lateral passages, of^ the first disciples of our lord, 
the primitive confessors of Christianity, that they 
were all constantly of one accord together, they 
Were r 11 of one heart and one mind, and breaking 
j>read from house to bouse. Love to God, love 
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to J^siiS) love to om another Rbimated them all, 
and thi$ rendered it a duty and a de^ght to them, 
as often as they came together, to celebrate the 
lord’s supper. To them it was a real feast of 
love. And the same should it be likewise to us, 
my dear friends. * We have joft the same reasons 
for it as they had, and many of them we even see 
ill a clearer light than they did, and ought there¬ 
fore the more energetically to feel their force. The 
transactions which they commemorated, were still 
fresh in their recollection, still floated in lively 
images before their eyes. The generality, per¬ 
haps all of them,>tfihad known Jesus, had heard 
him, had beheld him, had beheld him dying on 
the cross, many had seen him again after his re- 
surrectiqi||^ All this must certainly have made 
deep impressions of pain and joy on them, and 
have caused them to take a hearty interest in all 
his contingences. They moreover composed a 
small, despised, oppressed and persecuted society. 
This kept them so much the closer togetlwr, held 
them more united, implicated all their concerns 
in one common interest, and made them so much 
the dearer one to the other. In the mean time 
the principal object, on which the whole matter 
depends, remains always the^ame, whatever dif- .■ 
ferenee may be in outward circumstances. The 
holy supper is and always continues to be a feast 
of love* And so will we now consider and par¬ 
take of it. Yes, Christians, it is a feast of the 

love 
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If, ' • 

loyo of God; a fea^ lov^>€)!| Je^us; a feast 

of; :ohri8tiaji fbrotlierjy love. Three particulars 
that open to us «o many sources of pious thoughta 
and: emotions suitable to the sacred act we are 
about to celebrate. May we all derive from them 
abundance of joy and felicity! 

The holy supper is a feast of the love of (Jod, 
Here wc see the love of God, our heavenly father, 
in>11 its lustre; here we enjoy it in its full mea¬ 
sure. Yes} in this was manifested the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent his only- 
hegotten son into the world, that w'e might live 
.through him, through hioi be happy: herein is 
love, herein is it displayed in all its magnitude, 
nbt that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
.sent his son to be the propitiation for our sins. 
And indeed, my dear friends, could God have 


given us any clearer, stronger demonstration of 
his paternal condescension and love, than what 
he has given us through Jesus ? Feeble creatures, 
dust and ashes, not much superior to the beasts 
of the held; frail, sinful, guilty people, who had 
enervated, degraded, corrupted themselves, ali¬ 
enated themselves from God, strayed from their 
proper destination, intangled themselves in the 



mazes of folly and .vice, and thus plunged them¬ 
selves in indigence ai^d distress: to these crea¬ 


tures^ to these persons, the Most Higher the Allr 
' sufficient, the creator and lord of heaven and 


earth, aends his son, his beloved, to reclaim them 

from 
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from their devistic^s^ to lead them back to God, 
their creator and father, to deliver them from siii 
and, misery, to bring from heaveti)to earth light 
into their darkness, new vitality for their almost 
extinguished spirit; content and serdnity fm* their 
agitated hearts. And by this his son," his he* 
loved, proclaims to them mercy arid grace for the 
rigours of justice, pardon and obliteration of sin 
for condign punishment, everlasting life, ever¬ 
lasting happiness instead of the absolute ruin and 
perdition, on the very brink of which they stood. 
And this his son, his beloved, in whom he had 
the utmost complacency, he permits to sojourn 
and teach among them in the humblest form, 
permits him to experience all the limitations, all 
the infirmities, all the temptations of our nature, 
to hear all the troubles and burdens of humanity; 
permits him to be a mark for their scorn, their 
contradiction, their mockeries, their persecution; 
permits him to die, no less ignominiously than 
painfully, as a malefactor, on the cross, in order 
to perfect him through sufferings, in order to 
present to us a model of the completest human 
virtri^iiti order to assure us, sensibly and even 
as it were palpably; the manner best adapted to 
our imh&eiHty, of his reconcilement, and then 
by his vesurrectiori from the dead to give his le¬ 
gation and his'wheM commission the highest cre¬ 
dibility and his promises the most authentic sanc¬ 
tion ! What demonstrations of love, of the most 


con- 
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cp^egcending and tender parental affectipn! And 
this love of God is in loud accents proclaimed to 
us here by the sypibols of the cruqified body And 
the flowing blood nf Jesus. Of this love of God 
we are Reminded, of this love pf God we are cer¬ 
tified by all that wp. here see and hear and do. 
Yes, here we enjoy in full measure the effects, the 
fruits of tliis unrivalled love of God. Here we 
draw nigh to him, not as slaves, not as criminals> 
trembling at the sight of their judge; but as chil¬ 
dren, as favoured, eininentlj^ endowed children, 
meet together in his house, at his table, and re¬ 
joice and glory in his being our father. Here we 
are truly blessed in the enjoyment of all the bene¬ 
fits wherewith he has favoured us through his son 
Jesus. Blessed in the knowledge of the only true 
God and of his gracious dispositions towards us; 
blessed in the sentiment of his paterpal superin¬ 
tendence and direction, in his powerful protection 
and support, blessed in the hope of perpetually 
approaching nearer to him and of mo?c com’- 
pletely enjoying his inexhaustible love. 

Aud the less we here are able to call in question 
the love of God; the greater and more g|prious 
the evidences of it are, which we in a nvanhei’ see 
with our eyes, and touch w ith opr hands; and tlie 
more blessed we are in^the enjoyment of it: the 
mure forcibly m^st we feci Pi^rselves bound and 
i|Dj>eiled to, return hin j, love for love* Jes, let us 
love him, him who so inexpressibly 

loved 
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loved usi He alone is worthy of our entire affec¬ 
tion. ^To love him is unalloyed felicity; the 
pui*e^t, the supreme felicity of intelligent^ think¬ 
ing beings! And where is the human heart that 
can love him with competent fervour and ade¬ 
quate to his mercies? What can we give him, 
what can we do in return for his benefits and to 
testify the sincerity of our affection ? What is all 
the homage that we can pay to him, what are all 
the sacrifices and oblations we can bring him, in 
comparison of the donation of his son, the only- 
begotten ? Who can love as Clod loves ? And 
who can do or suffer anything from love to God, 
without being blessed himself in what he thus 
does or sufl'ers ? And shall we murmur or repine 
Rt any demand that God makes on us; be dissa¬ 
tisfied with any^ judgment that he impends over 
us; deem any sacrifice too costly that he requires? 
And shall we not be all submission, all obedience, 
all ardour, all gratitude, whenever God commands 
and orders, whenever by any means he gives us 
to know his vv ill and his designs ? Yes, Almighty 
Parent^ yes, here is our heart; that thoii re- 
quip^ of^us, and tliat we bring to thee 1 It is 
thine, and be all its thoughts and afiections and 
inclinations and desires devoted tinto thee! May 
filial love to thee inspire* and regulate them all, 
and may every intimation of thy will be "to us an 
inviolable kw; and the fiiithful^ accomplishment 
of it a source of feKcitj^^iad'joy. 


In 
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In like manner, niy pious hearers, is, the holy 
supper a feast of love to Jesus, our Lord, ^ Here 
we behold, here we admire the height ,ah<J lhe 
depth, the length^and the breadth of his tmthense 
affection for the human race. Here we see, here 
we admire how much, how infinitely much he 
forsook, sacrificed, rejected, ventured, did, suf¬ 
fered out of love to us and to our brethren. This 
holy feast emphatically reminds us of that su]J» 
lime, disinterested, unprecedented love to t| 
wandering wretched race of mortals, that brought 
him, the lord of glory, from heaven to the earth, 
from the most resplendent height to the deepest 
abasement, from a throne to the condition of a 


servant, to the cross and to the sepulchre! No 
scorn, no derision, no ingratitude, no opposition^ 
no difficulty, no danger, no sufferings could abate 
bis love; it was stronger than death, firmer than 
the grave; it forgot itself for the sake of its ob- 
jecb, and conquered all difficulties to save and to 
bless^ What friend ever loved his friend, bis most 
generous and bountiful Mend, as Jesus loved 
mankind; mankind who knew him not, who 
could hot requite his love, whose temp^ and sfen- 
timenls were so different from his ? Yes, this is 
''>bve, far, far exce^iding^ all else that bears the 
nani^iv the love of a God in the human form! 

And hete^. my deat Mends, here we enjoy the 
fruits and effects of thi« lowe of our lord. The 
bright effulgence which he brdught with him 

from 
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from heaven enlightenf and irradiates us: the 
virtue and the efficacy that emanated from him, 
vivify lis: the serenity, the assurance, the hope 
which he prepared for mankind, restore auS re¬ 
animate iis: the prospects into better worlds 
which he opened to them, are jour comfort and 
joy. Through him we know the True, the Only, 
the Eternal, the Infinite, and draw nigh to him 
with childlike confidence as to our father; through 
him we are certified of his favour, of his compla¬ 
cency, of the pardon of our sins; through him 
we may calmly acquiesce in his wise and gracious 
providence; through* him we may walk with 
alacrity and courage along the path of duty and 
virtue, through him we have force enough to con¬ 
quer all things and to persevere unto the end; 
through him we may undauntedly meet death, 
and rejoice by anticipation in the superior life, the 
purer happiness that awaits us after it. Oh for 
what are we not beholden to that love of our lord, 
of which we are reminded by this holy sapper; 
and how much more shall we be beholden to it 
hereafter, when our course is finished, and we 
bear away the glorious prize of victbry, the un¬ 
fading crown wl^ch stands full Jn our view at the 
g<^}! Yes, this feast is«|o me the clearest proof, 
the. surest pledge of the loye of my lord; and how 
could I ever celebrate it with reflection, with con¬ 
sideration, without being pervaded entirely by this 
his love ? And how could I perceive and feel the 

value 
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valtfe of his love, how laste its felicity, without 
being fired with reciprocal love for him, the most 
amiable pattern of goodness and perfection ? Here 
we perceive and feel all the blessed relations and 
connections in which we stand to hlmj and which 
are adapted to inspire us with the most sincere 
and cordial affection for him. Yes, I am his 
scholar; of him 1 have learnt the truth, the most 
important, most comfortable, most indispensable 
truth: and shall I not love him, my teacher, this 
feithful, authentic, infallible teacher ? Shall 1 not 
rejoice in his tuitiofi and the light and the cer¬ 
tainty that he has procured me ? 1 am his deli¬ 

vered, his redeemed captive: and shall 1 not lotre 
my deliverer, who snatched me from ruin by the 
sacrifice of his own life ? Shall I hot rejoice in 
the life, the liberty, the security, the happiness, 
which he purchased for me at so dear a price ? I 
am his kinsman, his brother, a member of his 
body, partaker'’in all his fortunes and |H«roga- 
tives: and shall I not love him, who is the honour 
and the glory of the whole human race, who ani¬ 
mates and pervades with his spirit all the mem¬ 
bers of his body, who readily imparts to his people 
whatever he is and has, and apjplies *11 to their 
benefit ? Shall I «tot rejoice in my gilliance and 
fellowship with him } ^ l am his follower; 1 walk 
in his footsteps; -see everywhere the shining traces 
of his unspotted wisdom and virtue, hia eKalted 
4eV0tiou and philanthro^, and in them find 

every- 
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everywhere the strongest incitements to push for¬ 
wards after higher perfection^ and shall I not love 
him, my forerunner and leader? Shall I not 
heartily rejoice in every encouragement and sup¬ 
port, every call to fidelity and resolution that 1 
receive from him, every grater degree of simi¬ 
larity with him that I perceive in myself? I am 
his subject; I am governed by him w ith consum¬ 
mate wisdom and benignity: and shall I not love 
him, my wisest, kindest and most gracious mas¬ 
ter ? And shall 1 not sincerely rejoice in living 
under his guardianship and <^ontroul, and in acting 
by his laws, which stie essential truth and felicity, 
and are equally valid in heaven and on earth ? I 
am the coheir of his kingdom, the partner, of his 
glory ; I shall hereafter live and reign and abide 
everli^tingly with him : and shall I not love him, 
who has o|ieiied and levelled for me the road to 
that happiness, who has prepared for me joys, 
which at present iny heartis not able to conceive? 
And shall 1 not rejoice that 1 shall hereafter go 
to him, behold him face to face, and in his society 
completely enjoy that felicity, the anticipation, 
the foretaste w'hereof now suffuses me with bliss ? 
No; sooner must I become totally indifferent to 
whatever is beautiful and good and desirable; 
sooner must my heart b^ome dead to all sensa¬ 
tion ; sooner must I forget, sooner be capable of 
hating myself ;'tlian ever the fire of Inve for him, 
my master and .lord, be extinct in my hearty for 

him. 
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; ■ with wh64n I sb cfokly, so Intimately 
coiinecteil t No^ her’e is the altar at which this 


sacred fire continually receives ^its nourishment^ 
^ and‘breaks out'into a purer, a brighter flame! 

Lastly, my pious'hearers, the holy supper is a 
feast of Christian brotherly love. Far hence away, 
all such^ if any such there be, as harbour'malice 
in their souls, all cold, insensible, morose and 
selfish hearts, all the vassals of envy, hatred and 
revenge t Far hence, every the slightest sugges¬ 
tion of vanity and pride, whereby one exalts him- 

t w I 

seif above another, and one in comparison of 
himself despises another! He wlio loves not man¬ 
kind his brethren, he who knows not the felicity 
of that attachment, let hini not by his presence 
profane this feast of love, lest he propagate chil- 
xtess and death, where life and warmth should 
transpierce and animate nil hearts t And in fact, 
my dear friends, here are presented to us the 


strongest motives to love bne another, and here 
we may feel their full weight knd energy. Do we 
‘ not here rejoice and ^Ibry in oUr^common deii- 
verancfe, forgiveness, elevation, and happiness? 
And what links mankind more Closely together, 
whal more inspires them with mutual esteem and 
af^ction, more* complacency in eaCh other, than 
the having encountered the same dangers, been 
/freed from Hie same calamities^ are enjoying thii; 
same benefits, and preisihg forwaM to the same 
* ' iiness } Ignorance, %ickedness, thraldom, 

dread 
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dread of death and the grave, dread of annihilation 
or of rigorous, terrible punishment: what calami¬ 
ties, under which mankind our brethren, formerly 
sighed, and under which we should likewise sigh, 
had we not been relieved by Jesus! Knowledge 
of the truth, energy to virtite, liberty, the hqpe 
of a blessed immortality: what benefits, which 
we now in common enjoy as Christians! ^nd 
what a bond of love to all who apprehend their 
worth! Here we behold in one another children 
of God, brethren of Jesus, inheritors of heaven. 
Such is he that is poor as well as he that is rich, 
the low as well as th«*high, the last as well as the 
first. And shall we be indifferent or cold to any 
one of them ? Shall we see any one without com¬ 
placency, without adection ? God, having doner 
so much for us all, must therefore esteem us all 
and. intend our good: and shall we not esteem 
and embrace one another w^ith cordial benevo¬ 
lence ? Jesus has sacrificed s& much for us all, 

•'i 

suflered so much, laid down his life for us all; 

^ ’ ' w 

we must therefore al}1|Nfe de^ir in liis sight, as ca¬ 
pable of greater things and destine^ to greater: 
and shall we not be dear to one another, shall we 
not all be ready to make reciprocal sacrifices to 
courtesy, to afiie^tioii, to friendship? What will 
move and incite us so to do^if these considerations 
cannot ? 

f 

Here, my devout audience, we have before us 
farther the completest, most captivating pattern of 

lovjgf. 
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love>^ a pattern that obliges us miost cogently to 
imitation; it is the love of our lord. As he loved 
us^ so ought we also to love one another, This 
was the first and.the last commandment, the vital 
principle of all the.commandments that he gave 
to liis disciples* We should love one another, as 
he has loved us. And how then, has our lord 
Ipved us ? His love was universal, comprehended 
all mankind, good and bad, friends and foes; it 
was intensely active, it was exerted continually 
inr relief and beneficence; it was entirely disin- 
terested, and sacrificed all to the happiness of its 
objects; it was imlefati^ble and unalterable, 
pursued its aim immovably and let nothing, ab¬ 
solutely nothing detain it from the prosecution of 
fit. And so, this holy institution tells us, so 
should also your mutual love be framed, all you 
who profess to be his dji^ciples and followers. Let 
no Christian, no human''being be excluded from 
it; let no sacrificerthat you make to your brethren 
be too costly for you; let it not consist in flatter¬ 
ing speeches, not in ba^(^n sentiment, but in 
deed and truth; and continue unvveariedly 
wodcing while there is any kind of misery that 
you can diminish or any kind of happiness that 
you can prbitiote. ^ Arid«'shall not-this call of our 
I^rd^ whose memory we here celebrate, inspire 
us all with the most sincere and active love for 
one another ? . ' 


To 
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To conclude; we here all engage in a series of 
actions, which, if they express not love, sincere, 
cordial love, true brotherly love, have actually no 
signification at all: and yet we engage in them 
without compulsion, of our own free will, and 
would have every one so to understand and inter¬ 
pret them. Here we assemble in the house of 
our father, as his children, as brothers and sisters. 
Here we celebrate the festivtil of his firstborn son, 
our brother. Here we all drink of one cup and 
eat of one breads Can persons of understanding 
and after mature deliberation do this, who are 
aliens to one another, who take no participation 
in their reciprocal concerns and interests, who 
feel nothing for one another, or perhaps may be 
even at enmity together? Would not this be the 
most scandalous hypocrisy, a most manifest in¬ 
congruity ? Rather, while we are engaged in this 
act, is it not just as if we said to one another: 
Come^ brothers and sisters, let us return thanks 
to our common Father in heaven for the abun¬ 
dance of his mercies and be happy in the enjoy¬ 
ment of them: let us celebrate thirfestival of our 
brother, who is at the same time our deliverer and 
our lord, and rejoice in his salvation and our own 
good hap! Our heavenly father loves us all and 
blesses us all. Our brotlier, our lord, died for us 
all, and has opened to all of us the way to God ^ 
and to the felicity of heaven. We have all the 
same title to his love and to that felicity, the 

VQL, II. H same 
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same hope of gbmg hereafter to him and of abiding 
with him for ever. He requires of us our heart; 
sincerity is all that he demands. In his sight our 
station^ our rank, our opulence, our erudition, in 
his sight all our ei(ternal preferences are of no ac¬ 
count. But real^ pure, active beneficence is pre¬ 
cious in his esteem. Come, let us shew ourselves 
glad in Inm by our lovt*, by our mutual endea¬ 
vours to become continually more humane, con¬ 
tinually more bouhtiful and generally useful. Let 
us all rejoice in one anotlier, as he rejoices in us 
all. Let us serve and assist one anotheii^as he 
has hol]>en and still helps^us »U. Let us facilitate 
to each other our race towards the mjarh, to which 
he invites us all, at which he will gallier us all to 
himself, and present to every one the glprious 
prize of his philanthropy, of his Christian clmrity. 

And thus, my.pious hewers,, thus is the sacred 
supper iti all respects a feast of love,, Ihemost ge¬ 
nerous, most blissful IqVe ; as the solemn recol¬ 
lection, as the actual exertion and enjoyment of 
it, as the obligation and encouragement to it. Oh 
may this sacri|l< ardour seize and enfiaiUe us all! 
Yes, my dear friends, love, the love of God, the 
love of Jesus^ the love of our brethren should ac- 
company us to the‘table of our lord, and there 
entirely pervade us I' It should banish all servile 
dread, all anxiety from our hearts and expand 
th.em to confidence and religious joy! Yes, may 
this love now and henceforth be the efficient prin¬ 
ciple 
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diple of kll^hat v^e think and d<k MU'alleviate 

* • i .'C' V - 

the buMens of life* and sw^ten its jpleasntfes.' It 
will pehder every duty a delight and eveiy afflic* 
tion a benedt. It will endue us with courage and 
force to contend and to cdnicfuer, and help., us to 
overcome all things that might detain or dishear¬ 
ten us in our career to the goal of perfection. It 
will prove a source Whence we may continually 
derive serenity, refreshment, joy^ felicity, and the 
delicious foretaste of ,^11 grOller bliss in better 
worlds! Yes, divine, celestial love, our hearts 
expan# to thee! Oh take possession of them; 
there henceforth li^ and reign; refine and purify 
all our affections and appetites; fertilize every 
germ of goodness, of generous action that lies 
dormant in them; let us never be wearied in 
righteousness and beneficence; let thy mighty 
influence increasingly^diflUse peace and felicity 
within us and around us, and thus render us per¬ 
petually more susceptible of the nearer commu¬ 
nion with' God and with his son Jesus 1 ^ Amen. 


Communion. 



SERMON XXXIV, 

The •Spirit^of Christiamtp. 


God, ' our bountiful father, that thoif^ hast 
called lis to Christianity a benefit for which we 
can never be sufficiently grateful! A benefit which, 
^With regard to knowledge and morals, to means 
of imjirovement and serenity of mind, gives us 
the greatest preeminencei*over a considerable part 
of the other inhabitants oLfbe earth ! A benefit 
which likewise with respect to wisdom, to virtue, 
to substantial happiifess' might and would give us 
as signal advantages bey Olid them, if we properly 
emj^loyed it! But of this all of us dare not 
ah |)erhaps only few ^ us dare presume to boast. 
No; Christianity is uot indeed to us what it might 
and ought to be! No ; we are not yet become so 
wise, so good, so ch^rful and happy by its means, 
as v/e might! .Hen^^imthy awful presence, most 
; merciful father, we confess'and feel it; here 
in diy presence we are'ash&med of our in- 
jpratitudc and negligence; we are now desirous 

of 
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of becoming betteV .^hristiaiis and of experiencing 
more of the power and felicity of Christianity. 
Oh grant then that this confession, this senti¬ 
ment, this compunction may be truly salutary and 
our desires in reality acconiplfsbed ! Teach us a 
thorough knm^ledge of Christianity according to 
its true nature and design, cause it to be of the last 
importance to Us, open ourliearts to its divine and 
efficacious inilueiice, to its all-vivifying spirit, and 
let it dwell and reign in us, forming us into such 
persons as are christiarlPm deed and in truth! Bless 
to th|j| end the discourse of thy servant! Let his 
remonstrances 6fi4 j||^ptance, imprint them 
deeply on our souls ;and cause them to work our 
improvement and felicity! And, as thou dost 
teach the hearts of thy faithful people by impart¬ 
ing to them the light of thy holy spirit, grant us 
by tbu same spirit to have a right judgment in all 
things, and evermore to rejoice in thy holy com¬ 
forts which thou hast, vouchsafed us in our lord 
and saviour Jesus Christ; who, knowing our ne¬ 
cessities and our ignorance in asking, taught us, 
as his votaries and thy children, tapresent our 
petitions to thee in childlike confidence and in this 
prevailing form : Our father, &c, > 

A 

GALATIANS V. 6. 

In Jesus Christ neither circumcision avarleth any thing, nor 
uncircumdsilpn i but faith which workoth by love. 

We often ^peak, my pious hearers, in our pub¬ 
lic discout-ses of the spirit of Christianity ; we fre¬ 
quently 
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qlt€|iitly'’tell you*, that we thoul^ filled vWlth it, 
l^traHsfaaGd ^ith it,, tkat^we ^nly be ^ly 
wise and good and fa^py inasmuch at we are ani- 
mated and governed by Ibat'^iri^^ What th^ 
is ^diat spirit of Christianity ft Wherein does it 
conaist,*, how does it shew itself? To answer 
these cfuestions, and thereby to render^you more 
conversaat with that Christianity, the public and 
solemn confession whereof has brought numbers 
of you-hither, is the purport of my present dis¬ 
course. , A- 

By the spirit of Christianity we understand the 
principles and views ofi ^ e gi^pel; that which 
makes Christianity what it b; that whither all its 
doctrines, precepts, promises, examples, tend; 
that wiiereby it a source of spiritual life, of ge¬ 
nerally useful activity, of superior felicity among 
mankind ; that, which remains, of chris^anity, 
after all outward marks,• all rites and ceremonies, 
all controversial opinions; which divide Christians, 
are removed, and what^all sincere votaries of it, 
of whatever ecclesiastical society they may be, 
Irnve in common together, what produces in them 
all, thorn better sentiments, that energy to good¬ 
ness, that seifpossession and felicity which is pe¬ 
culiar to them. 

This spirit of Christianity, my pious hearers, 
has been and still is very frequently mbappre- 
£end^. <How many centuries, hovr many longer 
and ^'shorter periods of tiine^^how many great 

Christian 
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christiaii;soCietie8^ does history ollfer to our view, 
wherein Christianity was hardJy anytliing, moi-e 
than a dead letter, the^ name^f a sect, a more or 
less subtile aad coii!ipIex,.thedry of incomprehen- 

4 ‘ 

sible d(^mas atid.tinproiitabk problems,; when it 
almost entirely^boHsistedJn ceremonies and rites; 
when it #as distin^ished only by externals,; only 
by its form, frdm the jeitish and pagan sujjersti- 
tions; when« it ivas: totally nerveless and eflfete, or 
only excited the spirit of party, of contention, of 
hftred, of persecution among its professors I >^nd 
even ' present, my dear friends, how many 
Christians are attaie!hei||nerely to the name, to the 
appearaficei^the external form, the outward cha¬ 
racteristics of Christianity, contenting themselves 
with professing its doctrines, With the observance 
of its rites, 'with the attendance on some religious 
exercises, and withal remain as cold, as lifeless, 
as reluctant and unaj^ to all acts of goodness, as 
persons whp are not styled Christians can possibly 
be! And where lives and moves the true spirit 
of Christianity ? Where does it produce those 

tit 

childlike sentiments towards God, those fraternal 
dispositions towards all mankind, that ]>are exalted 
virtue, that superlative felicity, which it is de¬ 
signed and adapted to produce ? 

Far be it from me, my dear friends, to deny 
the good effects of Christianity! Far from me to 
believe that they are not powerfully displayed by 
many of its confessors, by several even amongst 
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us ! No; if I did not believe this, did not believe 
it from conviction, had not ^e happiness partly 
to know it from experience 5 frr then should it be 
from me to preach diristianity, atid to, commend 
its divine edicacy to the,.felicity of mankind! 
No; its spirit lives and. operates even amongst 
as; opemtes much, eflfectuates much good in us 
and by us; and its .effects would soon be more 
general and elBcacious and fruitful in truly Chris¬ 
tian dispositions and actions, if we wer^ better ac¬ 
quainted with Christianity, and piade ourselves 
more conversant with its contents, reflected, more 
on its design, and put fc|ver obstacles in the way 
of its influence upon our hearts. 

In order to promote these views, my pious 
hearers, in order to point out to you, what Chris¬ 
tianity should be to us, what it should effectuate 
in us, how its eflficaC'y should be exerted in us, 
what we may look for in it and promise ourselves 
from it, we will now endeavour to obtain a more 
adequate apprehension of the spirit of Christianity. 
*-r- Oh, while Tam attempting to describe and to 
express it in words,*might it glide into our hearts, 
penetrate them witli its light and with its warmth, 
and take up its abode in them for ever! How , 
much better fheri would the experience of it teach 
us, than any discourse of mine could do! How 
thoroughly then should we be persuaded of the 
truth<pf the apostolical declaration in^dur text 9 ^ In 
Jesus vC^nst neither circumcision availeth any- 
^ thing 
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thing, nor uncircumcisiori; in Christianity out¬ 
ward marks of distinction and privileges are of no 
consequence at #11^ nothing is of any account ex- 
^ieept the faith that work^th by love. 

The spirit of Christianity, my friends, is a spirit 
of faith, a spirit of devotion, a spirit of love, a 
spirit of joy: that is, faith, devotion, love, joy, 
compose the essence, the peculiar substance of 
Christianity; are that, whereunto everything 
in Christianity tends, that whereby it makes its 
professors eminently good ^ and happy persons ; 
that -lyhereby it exerts its proper energy, and 
what confers upon it Vlie||hole of ite value. Where 
faith, devotion, love and joy subsist; where they 
regulate the heart and the conduct of mankind: 
there is Christianity, real, genuine Christianity, 
And where they are not, there all pretences to 
Christianity are vain; there it is notliing but an 
empty name, a word without meaning, a dead 
carcase void of spirit. 

The spirit of Christianity is therefore first a spirit 
of faith ; of faith in God, faith in Jesus, faith in 
man. Ye believe in God, believe also in me, said 
Jesus to. bis disciples a little before his separation 
from them; trust in God, whom 1 have made 
known to 5 ^ou as your father) and trust in me, 
whom he has sent to you •as his representative: 
and Christianity says the same thing to all its 
confessors. Belief, trust, confidence .are its pri¬ 
mary requisites. This belief, this trust, this con¬ 
fidence, 
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fideRce; are presupposed, in all its doctrines^ all 
its precepts, aU its promises. Without this be- 
liei» without this trusV withoutthis confidence, 
a man *caii neither diseem rthe i^iistian veriti^ 
nor practise cl^stian virtit^ vnor pacify; his mind 
nor rejoice in ehristiap Indeei^ Christianity 

i^equires no belief without, conviction, no trust 
withont^sufficient ground noconhdencethat rests 
on the imagination $ biiti in thejiberal accepta¬ 
tion of the term, a.simple belie^^csontented with 
t|ie arguments suited to the subject and acquies¬ 
cing m them, a cordial, filial, unbounded trust, 
a hill ai;^ firm relianee* requires of its pro¬ 
fessors, thatt faith, that tmst, that confidence 
which children should have towards their parents, 
pupils towards their^tutor, patients towards their 
physiqian, if they would fulfil the duties of chil¬ 
dren, of pupils, of patients, would be well brought 
up, well instructed, and radically cured. Man, 
my dear friends, the learned as well as the un¬ 
learned, without divine instruction, without di¬ 
vine assistance and .support, can never attain to a 
thorough satisfactory knowledge of the truth, to 
a thoroughly s<did pacification of his mind and 
improvement of his heart, to a cheerful and steady 
coore® of^ifirtue. ‘The more he is left to himself, 
the more is he exposed to errors, to deviations, to 
transgressions^ to doubts and difficulties.^ He must 
have somebody to whom he can attach himself, 
^ w^pm he, can relf» lwhQm he may boldly and 

securely 
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secut^y lbUow«> Belief in tr^t in 0od|^re«« 
liance on Crodji a^ what tim^ lea<i end guide bihi'^ 
soothe'and fortify him^ wheie bia^ own'sagaeity 
&ils hiih^ when be feela his own treakness, when 
he pertseives difficnJtles'^nd -daftgbray when" he 
cannot examine anddl^e^ ihto the teasdna^and the 
combinations and the contequences of thin^. 
And that is the end atf#de%n of ohtistianity. 
This important^" this* essentiaf service it adbrds to 
the man who is animated by its spirit. The 
Christian believes in God and ^lieves in Jesus. 
Convinced*of his own ignorance^and^^knCfs, 
and contented with ||||y|i^portioik of li^ and of 
discernment which^^wPhas thought fit to impart 
to him in his present state, he adheres to the in¬ 
formation that God gives hidi t^ the gospel, sub¬ 
mits to ail the declarations of his revelation, sub¬ 
scribes to all his demands and injunctions, relies 
on all his promises, resigns himself to all events, 
hopes and expects from him the supply of all his 
wants, the eiyOyment Of all the happiness of Which 
he is susceptible, and trusts to‘ him more, infi¬ 
nitely more, than a child can trUst to the wisest, 
the best,'the most powerful father. Never will 
he question the wisdona of the institutions and or¬ 
dinations of God, the reasonableness of his com¬ 
mands, the equity of hitf dispensations, never 
doubt of the certain^accomplishment of his pro¬ 
mises, nor of the happy, the blessed ilifie of a 
life spent under his discipline*and guidance; Und 
' if 
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if ever any doubts of this nature should chance to 
assail his noind, then will the filial, confident be- 
liefi with which he . honours God, soon deprive 
them of all their force.*—No less firmly does the 
Christian adhere to Jesus, ;; Jlim he reveres as an 
infallible teacher of truths as the most autlientic 
etpositor of the divine will, as the safest^ the 
faithfullest guide to p^fection. He ascribes to 
him the utmost readiness and the highest authority 
to deliver sinful man and to render him happy. 
His direction to virtue and happiness he follows 
^thout,conditions or reserve, he commits him¬ 
self enj^rely apd boldlyJ^is guidance, he imi¬ 
tates his example in all^spects with alacrity, 
treads in his footsteps always with complacency, 
opens every avenue%f his heart to his temper and 
spirit, from his hands and^through his mediation 
he expects blessing and life both in the present 
and in the future World. What Jesus reveals to 
him as truth, that he accepts as authentic, sim¬ 
ple, eternal) and immutable verity: what Jesus 
orders him to dp, that he does without delay, that 
he acknowledges ^ an inviolable duty, that .is to 
him the means and tlie way to felicity: vrhat,Jesus 
promise him on God*! behalf, of whose,vfarrai^. 
hedo^ts not one momeut, in that he spothes aisd 
cheers himself, as t|i<High he already possessed it 
Tims does the Christian^ believe ip God and in 
JjBspi and idie firmer,.. the mp^ operative this 
is, thf .more will he bejieve also in man; 

the 
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the moS^e will he trust his brethren, the more will 
he honour the image and the spirit of God in 
them, the more will he expect from them inte¬ 
grity and virtue, truth and fidelity, the less will 
he doubt that mankind are capable of liberal sen¬ 
timents, of disinterested aet^'Snagnanimous sa¬ 
crifices, a high degree of wisdom and holiness. 

The spirit of christianHy isisecondly a spirit of 
devotion. To divest us of all anxious servile dread 
of God, to inspire us with childlike afifections to¬ 
wards him, to bring us nearer to him, to teach us 
to walk in his presence and before his face, 
render us’ more capabUT of his fellowship §nd to be 
happier in the enjoyment of it, is the scope and 
design of Christianity, hither all its doctrine^ and 
precepts tend, as to their common centre. And 
this is devotion, devotion of the heart, filial piety 
towards God. How far superior to what the jew 
and the heathen called devotion, and what even 
at present the nominal Christian calls by that 
name! If the Israelite dared to approach the 
habitation of his God and King only to a certain 
distance, only through the mediation of the priest, 
if he could not draw near to him without fear and 
tprror, and his devotion very often consisted in 
costly sacrifices and solemn rites; if the heathen 
scarcely knew to which of his gods he should 
turn, what he had tb hope or to fear from them; 
if both the one^nd the other attributed to the su¬ 
preme being anger and jealousy and pjirtiaUty, 

human 
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^ hiitKliffK WedcnoisK^ ^«9ion»f «^d iMie nomi- 
Bal i!4]rHstlah>v€iti a.t pMent tMnks 
tKe favour of that being by' outward revemice aiKl 
forms of wbrsb^t or^ a blind assent to,tmiii* 
telllgible dogtoai/by frigid ^absdOetM^ Itom in- 
different things to^ppeise and to propitiate him: 
jfet is the Christian who is animated by the genu- 
ittO'Spirit ofehristiahityiifeee from all these errors. 
Itis devotion is no i^s rational than ardent, no 
Iasi frank than reverential. The thought of God 
is hot foreign, - not ifttportunate to him ; he need 
not pat it away„from him that he may beat ease: 
H is wel^om'e to him at ail times, in every place, 
in every shaite of mind, in every business, and 
amusement, in every company w. never the cause 
of terror and servile dread, but continually the 
basis and source of confidence and joy. It is his 
pleasure and delight to draw nigh unto God^ his 
creator an^Bitlier, in all things to fix his r^^aids 
l^on him and his will, to consider, tp judge, to 
do, to suffer and to enjoy idl inits depdadanceoti 
hiiii. lliis, ihy" <i^r friends, is a^«charactenstic 
of bhri^ian devotion^ The Christian does ajl in 
nafemoe to God, ail from obedienOe to^od, all 
ill the design of pleasing htm$ of mom tiea! 
I^emblii^ him, of becoming more capable of the 
influ^ce and energies of: his informing spirit. 
JJtoif^es in lyhateher he doeSiHtihi* mi^t 

tn^^ aetidns, Jbe: were ’ ahn^ys i^psarly and dis- 

design; net as though 

he 
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he had not in yiev(^>or ^as not desirous of attain¬ 
ing any oilier^ subordinate object No; ehristi* 
anity allows him, it even encourages him, to seek 
after praise, after honour^ after immortality, to 
think of whatsoeyer things ^are laudsihjie and of 
good-report, to be gratided with the! cheering 
voice of welUeamcd fame, to advance his outward 
welfare and to enjoy any^noxtous, whether sen¬ 
sual or intellectual recreation.. He has however 
so strictly associat€d the idea of God, his Father 
and Sovereign, with all his other ideas, the appre¬ 
hension of the presence and inspection of God 
with ail his other sentiipents, that all, more or 
less, mediately or immediately, excite, cherish, 
heighten, these thoughts, this sentiment in him, all 
leads him to God, reminds him of God, makes 
him . more acquainted and conversant with God 
and his will. The devotion of the Christian is 
therefore not confined to his morning and even¬ 
ing prayers, to Sundays and holidays, to conimu- > 
nion and &at-days.^; It consists not solely in what 
is called public and private worship. It is the 
vital principle of his whole life, and renders the 
entire course of it one continued adoration of the 
t High. It may not only consist with all his 
views, j?^terprises, avoeatk>tiP, entertainmaitsi 
but it has the most diversified and blessed in^ 
fluence on them; it purifies all his designs, san<> 
tides all his ut^rtakings, digniios aU Ills occu¬ 
pations, enhances and sweetens all his pleasures. 

Its 
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Its Spirit, it^ genius and its efficacy are exerted in 
all that he thinks and does, ^ and give additional 
truth, additional life, greater dignity, more fer¬ 
tility, to whatever he thinks and does. Thus does 
Christianity render its genuine confessors entirely 
devout, all of a piece throughout, and heavenly 
all; and this devotion is to the clmstian exactly 
what the spirit is to ‘the body. As the body 
without the spirit is dead, so the professor of 
Christianity without'devotion ceases to be a Chris¬ 
tian. 

The spirit of Christianity is, thirdly, a spirit of 
love. On the faith, says our text, that worketh 
by love, that shews itself operative by love, the 
whole stress of Christianity I’ests. And in fact, 
my dear friends, what does Christianity preach, 
what does it display, what certify, what recom- 
mend, what does it promise more than love ? 
What more exalts it above other virtues and fe- 
, licities than it ? The total amount of the law, we 
are informed, is love from a pure heart, from a 
good consciei^ce, from faith unfeigned: love is 
the fulfilling of the law: love is the bond of per¬ 
fectness : faith, hope and love remain, when all 
other excellencies leave us, but love even of ^1 
those abiding excellencies is the greatest. Tliou 
shall love the Lord Ahy God, says Jesus, with 
all thy heart, with, all thy mind, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength; this is the first, 
the chief coffimandni|nt; and the second is like 

unto 
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unto it: thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self. Continue in my love^ says he to his dis- 
> ciples, and love one another as 1 have loved you. 
By this shall all men know that ye am my di|ci- 
plesj my followers. 

And assuredly, my dear fi-ienfis, the love of 
God, the love of Jesus, the love of mankind, 
belong as essentially to Christianity, as respiration 
belongs to the preservation of the natural body. 
A Christian without love is a solecism in terms, a 
prodigy! As we cannot form an idea of God 
without love, so neither can we imagine to our¬ 
selves a Christian without love. God is the ab¬ 
stract of j)ure love, essential benevolence, essen¬ 
tial benignity. And so should the Christian, as 
his son, as his imitator, be all benevolence, all 
kindness. And that is the Christian who is 
thoroughly imbued and actuated by the spirit of 
Christianity. Love is the vital principle and regu¬ 
lating spring of his whole temper and conduct as, 
transformed and improved by the precepts of the 
gospel. Because he loves God above all things, 
be therefore has him and his will continually be¬ 
fore his eyes, he reveres and serves him with com- 
glac^ey, he is at all times prompt to obey him, 
ne trusts to him entirely, he resigns himself and 
his destinies to him with, unshaken conddeuce. 
Because he cordially loves Jesus, he therefore 
believes and trusts in all his doctrines and decla¬ 
rations, he follows all his directions to righteous- 
VOL. II. I ness 
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ness virtue, he commits himself boldly to bis 
guidance, treads with alacrity in his footsteps, 
moulds himself entirely upon his character, and 
promotes #ith inward satisfaction his great work 
on ^arth. Because he loves mankind as his bre¬ 
thren, he therefore embraces them all with bene¬ 
volence, be acts with justice and candour towards 
them, he is equitable, obli^ng, beneficent to 
them all, patieiit, gentle, conciliating towards all, 
lives more for othCr^than for himself, had rather 
serve others than be served by them, and uni¬ 
formly seeks and finds his own satisfaction in the 
satisfaction of others, his own prosperity in their’s. 
Love im^ls him to every, even the harshest duty, 
and love renders every, even the harshest duly, 
easy and agreeable to him. — Love is the unal¬ 
terable rule, by which hechiises and rejects, speaks 
and is silent, acts and refrains from acting, gives 
and receives, enjoys and suffers; the rule by 
which he employs his capacities, his abilities, his 
property, his time, his interest, in this way or 
that, according as the exigencies and the benefit 
of his brethren may require. Love is the energ}", 
the all-controuling and conquering energy which 
renders him capable of the most laborious under¬ 
takings, the most costly sacrifices, the most dis^ 
interested, actions, the most vigorous perseverance 
in doing and enduring, whenever he can thereby 
efieet any good and diffuse satisfaction and hap¬ 
piness around him.Love is the ultimate scope 
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of all his desifies and ©jdeavpiirs,' Evecj,to be 
more closely uniting himself with' mankind his 
brethren and co-partners in the future glory^ 
with Jesus their common chieftain‘and lord, w'ith 
Grod the creator and father of all, is the purest, 
the highest felicity that he knows, after which he 
is constantly stretching, in which be finds the 
richest recompense of his Christian virtues, 
Wherever therefore real Christianity is^ there is real 
love : wherever the spirit of ^Christianity rules and 
governs, there rules and governs love! He that 
dwellethin love, says the apostle, dwelleth in God, 
and God in him. Lo^e every one 

that loveth is born of God and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God: for God is love. 

The spirit of Christianity is, lastly, a spirit of 
joy. The Christian, when not prevented by sick¬ 
ness, should be distinguished by his hilarity and 
serenity of mind, by a confident and easy deport¬ 
ment, and by those very means be happier than 
others. Rejoice in the Lord, is uniformly the 
language of Christianity to its genuine confessors, 
rejoice in the Lord alway, and again 1 say rejoice. 
And how various, how firmly grounded, how glo¬ 
rious the,joy to.which it entitles and excites us! 
——Joy in the light of t^th, with which we are 
enlightened ,by the gospel, in the new, better^ 
heavenly temper it has conferred upon us, jn the 
liberty to which it has' brought us, in the courage 
and resolution it affords ua m co^nding with 

I 2^ iniquity 
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and in discharging our duty, in the assu¬ 
rance of our i^concilement and the plenary par¬ 
don of our sins, which .the son of the Highest has 
brought us from heaven : —Joy in God, that he 
is,^tl^t he is the father of us all, is benevolent to 
us all, watches and provides for us all, teads us 
and all his works to our destination and to supe¬ 
rior perfection, that he is our fether in teaching 
us, our father in prescribing laws to us, our father 
in chastening and exercising us, our father in 
recoin pen si rg and rewarding us. — Jo)^ in Jesus, 
who is become our brother, our leader, our fore¬ 
runner, our head, who took our nature upon him, 
loved and still loves us more than himself^ who 
has done and suffered so much, so unspeakably 
much for us, has delivered us from so many op¬ 
pressing evils, and made us partakers of so many 
felicities, and from whom we may still hope and 
expect so much. — Joy in mankind, our brethren, 
who, like us, are children of God, like us fa¬ 
shioned and ordained to immortality, and capable 
of such high perfection ; joy iii all the good qua¬ 
lities, capacities, and innate dispositions which 
they possess, in all the good actions they do, in 
all the jirivileges and pleasures they enjoy. — Joy 
in the present, wjiich dejiends entirely on God, 
is entirely governed by him according to the laws 
of consummate wisdom ; whicli yields us so many 
^benefits and blessings temporal and spiritual, so 
much more good than evil, so many more joys 

than 
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than sorrows, so many means to disciplife and 
improvement, affords us so many opportunities 
and excitements to good, beneficent, generally 
useful actions, thus enabling us*to sow in%lich 
abundance for the future harvest. — In a^ord, 
joy in the future, in that better, everlasting life 
which awaits us after death, in the glory that God 
will hereafter reveal to his children, the rich re¬ 
wards with which he will crpwn theii^’fidelity, the 
brighter light, the purer virtae^ the greater ac¬ 
tivity, the superior felicity, to which he will then 

exalt them.-Consequently, joy in whatever 

is beautiful, whatever* is great, whatever is good, 
whatever is desirable; joy in God and man; ac¬ 
quiescence in God, in all that he causes and does, 
disposes and permits; satisfied with ourselves, 
witli bur improved life and temper; satisfied with 
our present and future destinies. This is the spirit 
of Christianity ; this all its doctrines and com¬ 
mands and promises inculcate ; with such senti¬ 
ments it is calculated to inspire all its genuine 
confessors. The more clieerful and serene the 
Christian is, the more contented and gladly he 
thinks and acts ; the more is he a Christian, the 
more does he think and act as behoves a Christian. 

But where, my dear friends, vvliere is now in 
general the spirit of Christianity which we have 
been hitherto recommending to you ? Where does 
it live and move and operate? Where arp the 
temples wherein it resides and appears? Certainly 

not 
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him: there, where we hearken to the suggestions of 
unbelief, of ^epticisip, of distrust towards God, 
of dissatisfaction wj|h his ordinances and dispen^ 
salro|| ! Certainly ,not there, where the idea of 
God IS a strange, troublesome, offensive inmate, 
where the laws of religion are deemed a burden, 
and exercises of devotion are thought confinement 
and constraint. Certainly not there, where indif¬ 
ference towSrds God,, servile dread of God, apathy 
towards Jesus, antipathy to Jesus; where insert^ 
sibility, envy, hatred, enmity to mankind chill 
and corrupt the heart! Neither likewise there, 

. where, besides the case of bodily disorders and 
^maladies, melancholy, churlishness, a gloomy, 
anidous, peevish disposition prevail, and unjust 
apprehensions at every word, at every step, of 
offending God, the All-gracious, and becoming 
criminal in his sight. No ; the spirit of Christia¬ 
nity is a spirit of faith, of devotion, of love, of 
joy! — Hence, my dear friends, ye may easily 
and, infallibly perceive, whether the spirit ofchris- 
tianity resides and lives and governs in you ; whe¬ 
ther therefore ye be Christians in earnest, or whe- 
‘*';ther ye have only the i^ame and the outward form. 
—-If that faith, that hearty trust in God and in 
Jesus, ^that filial, cordial devotion, that all-vivi- 
;/yb‘g and all-animating love and joy are extra¬ 
neous and strange to you; or things wbei^f you 
,^lij;ave pnly at times, but rarely, had a faint sensa- 
an imperfect experience: dh then be riot 
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surprised if the doctrines of Christianity afford you 
not much light and warmth, ifj,its command¬ 
ments are grievous to you, if its promises yield 
you but little comfort, if i#gen^ral you fi|j| not 
in Christianity that calm serenity, th)^|vital 
energy, that felicity which it holds out to its 
professors? As yet you know it only by-name; 
as yet it is to you a dead letter without significa¬ 
tion, a body without a soul! — Fi|st open your 
heart to this spirit of Christianity, follow its dic¬ 
tates, allow yourself to be penetrated by its sen¬ 
timents ; then, and only then, will you truly un¬ 
derstand, revere and* love it, learn tb enjby it, 
experience its whole force and felicity. Oh do 
this, all you, my dear friends, that hear me, you 
that are styled Christians and wish to be and to 
become happy, whether you be still merely nomi¬ 
nal Christians, or only novices in Christianity, or 
are already practiced and confirmed Christians. 
Strive all of you, henceforth and continually more 
for that light, that* life, that force, that felicity, 
which the j?pirit of Christianity produces in its 
genuine confessors. 

Do this particularly you, my Christian breijhren, 
who mean now to come to the table of the Lord, 
If anjpvhere faith, devotion, .love and joy should 
live apd reign, it is here; here where everything 
incites us to them and confirms us in,them! Yes, 
here the sjnrit of Christianity, like the vivifying 
hroath of the Almighty, should pervade and ani- 

^ate. 
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mate us all ! — Here are solid arguments for the 
faith and con^dence that waver not! God, that 
spai^ed not his own son, but delivered him up for 
us l||| how shall he^'^not with him also freely give 
us afithings ? Christ died for our sins, and i^ose 
again for our justification. His death is our life: 
his resurrection the pledge- and surety of our’s. 
T— Here are incentives to devotion, that cannot 
leave us untpoved. To have fellowship with the 
Father and with his son Jesus, to draw nigh unto 
him as bis children, and as brothers and sisters of 

his hrstborn, to devote ourselves afresh ..to his 

' • ^ 

service, to soothe ourselves in the assurance of his 
grace and favour, and to feel that we are in his 
nearer presence ; who, in such circumstances, can 
be void of sincere and fervent devotion ? — Here 
we find the most nutritious aliment Of love! It 
is the feast of the love of God, the .feast of the 
love of Jesus, the feast of the brotherly love which 
one Christian owes to another! All, all invites 
us to it: let us love him because he first loved us! 
Let us love one another, as God, as Jesus, has 
loved us! —* Here, in short, all encourages us to 
joy. God h our father; Jesus is our helper, our 
chieftain and lord; we are immortal; are rescued 
from the power of sin, from the dominion of 
death and the grave; pyrsue, under the view and 
protection of consummate wisdom and benignity, 
our journey of life ; behold heaven standing open 
b^ore . us; and can now, whether we live or 

whether 
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whether we die^ without obstruction proceed from 
perfection to perfection, from hap||iness to happi¬ 
ness! And in this shall we^ot rejoice?—Yes, 
ye blessed inmates of the jRst, faith, de\^ion, 
love and joy! to you will we unfold the deepest 
recesses of our hearts, there will we prepare an 
abode, a temple for you ; accompany us now at 
the table of our lord, inspire us with your sug¬ 
gestions all the days of our lives; yt>ur motives, 
yoor precepts, your influence will we willingly 
and readily obey, and your efficacy in us and 
through us shall prove, that where the spirit of 
Christianity presides, Yhere wisdom and virtue, 
liberty and felicity reign! 


Whitsunday. 
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TkePmdence of the ^orldfy-mindedM Ri^toach 

to Chtutian§, 


God. by whom we exist and live, bow pan we 
make the best use, the use most agreeable to thee, 
of bur life on earth ? How moit surely and com¬ 
pletely answer the true end of it ? How best 
. 'Qualify ourselves for a supeitor ^d better lifeiafler 
death ? Ah, various are the paths along which 
.we ^mankind pursue their way! Extremely 
different and opposite^ the prjpciples they follow 
.^nd the objects they pursue! But various like- 
. wis€ are the deviations and perplexities into which 
they fall, and by which they foil of attaining ^eir 
aim. Where is the rule that may follow with^ 
put danger, where the leader and guide wbomiwe 
may safely trust ? Where else than in tboSBO 
sons of truth," which thy son Jesus" brougham 
from h^kven, and in the example whi|Qh he, the 
way, the truth, and’the life, has given us? 
^^y.spirit, God, which thou gavesi to^^him, 
^.dearly beloved son, thou wilt not refuse ip us 
Jhy children; and, supported' by thee, t^. AU 
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mighty, we; like him, shall triumph over every 
obstacle, shall overcome the worlil, and! in ngh* 
teousness and beneficence.se|k End 6nd our satis* • 
faction for ever! , ph hearken to our prayer, ac¬ 
cording to the love that thou bearest unto thy 
people, and visit us with thy salvation 1 Bless 
the discourse which thy servant is about to dei- 
liver, and vouchsafe us ttfe mei^ies we further 
ask in the words of thy beloved son. Our 
father, &c. 


The children of this worlihlfiee in their generatiim wiser 1than 

the children of light. 

Mankind have often been reproacbedLwi^ 
holding a conduct inconsistent with their own 
maEitns; and daily experience teaches us that tfiis 
reproach is by no.;^|neans destitute of foundation.' 
Do but compare the manned in which^ they pur? 
sue their temporal affairs and interests, and pro¬ 
vide tor theur outward welfare, with the manher 
in which they answer the, obligations of Christi¬ 
anity, and labour at their spiritual and everlasting 
l\app&ss. How often shall we see them do and 
neglect in this respect the direct reverse of what 
they,do ai^ lieglect in the foririer! Do they on 
one h^d exert the utmost diligence in studying 
the business^, the customs, the plea^fures, the 
emoluments of this world, the road to inches, to 
hohoars^ and to power ; on the other as to md|t 
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of the.pbjects which relate to their perfection and 
th^r peace of mind, they are contented to re¬ 
main in ignorance, or sufficed with a very super¬ 
ficial knowledge. Nothing escapes their attention 
on one side, that can in any way promote or fix 
their temporal prosperity; they are most sensibly 
vexed, whenever it is diminished or shaken ; and 
yet on the other side they are entirely cold and 
indifierent as to what concerns their everlasting 
salvation and the felicity of heaven, and bear 
without pain or uneasiness the greatest injuries to 
their soul. If on one hand they are vigilant, busy, 
laborious, unwearied, bold and resolute, when 
their temporal property and affairs are in ques¬ 
tion : yet are they on the"" other hand drowzy, 
sluggish, and pusillanimous; they are all imbe¬ 
cility and irresolution, when they are required 
to repudiate their bad habits, to strive against 
their failings, to conquer their passions, to fulfil 
the duties of a real Christian, and thus to render 
themselves capable and worthy of a blessed im- 
n\ortality. In general they are well enough ap¬ 
prised that if we would attain some particular ob¬ 
ject we must use the subordinate means ; that we 
' ^ 111 

must be skHful, circumwspect and diligait in the 
application of them*; that we must not allow our- 
selves to be intimidated and driven from qur pur¬ 
pose by eveiy impediment and difficulty that 
stands in the way; that we must frequently re¬ 
linquish a smaller advantage for the sake of a 

greater. 
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greater, and sacrifice a present transient gratifica¬ 
tion to a future and durable pleasure; and we 
daily follow these dictates of prudence our 
temporar affairs. But when once these rules are 
to be applied to our spiritual and eternal concern¬ 
ments, we behave exactly as if we absolutely knew 
nothing of them, or as if we thought them inap¬ 
plicable and falsQp Thus, my friends, do the 
generality of people contradict themselves, and 
daily act diametrically opposite to their own prin¬ 
ciples and rules of conduct, their own perceptions 
and feelings. A melancholy truth ! How humi¬ 
liating, hovr disgracefjiJ to mankind! But how 
well adapted likewise to mortify their pride, to 
lead them to sel|-acquaintance, and to fill them 
with a salutary alarm at the danger of their moral 
condition ! Oh that the consideration of this truth 


may make on all of us a suitable impression ; oh 
that by its resplendent light it may dissipate the 
errors that blind us in this respect, rouze us from 
this foolish negligence in our main and final in¬ 
terests, awaken our slumbering consciences, and 
incite us to work out our salvation with fear and 


trembling! Towards the prosecution of these de¬ 
signs by the divine assistance and blessing I pro^ 
pose to do two things. First, 1 shalfbriefly 
cidate the^ words of our text; and then I shall 
endeavour t6 unfold the truth of them in a constant 
regard to bur own behaviour. 

the 
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children BiSys our saviour, 

are wiser iu oth'eti* generatiort tfiad the childf^n of 
%l^r""These 'words relate to the ill^oryof the 
unjust steward, and must be elucidated froUi it. 
The unfaithful steward is called upon to give an 
account of the administration of die property com- 
ntitted to his charge, and was perfectly aware that 
could not stand the inquiry, but that his office 
would be taken*»from him. He therefore devises 
means for curing himself against the want and 
misery that seem to threaten him. He comes to 
the resolution of attaching his master's debtors to 
him by an'apparently generous remission of a con¬ 
siderable part of their debts, thereby to induce 
them afterwards to take care of him, and to let 
him share in the profits for which they were 
beholden to him. Thouglj this procedure was in 
itself extremely unjust, yet it indicated/great 
shrewdness in the art of resources, and of finding 
an escape in such situations as would throw a 
thousand others into the perplexities of deaphir. 
It was the procedure of a man that never lost the 
usd cif his reason and reflection at sight of the 
mbst'imminrat danger, and in the most disttes* 
sli^ drcuuistances acted with all the prudOnceof 
a limdn wfFose mind and heart were ill the lit-' 
most di^osUre. The lord of this unjust'Stmvard 
rtmld not refrain fiotn applauding his conduct, so 
far as it was a proof of his. prudence andlngeiiuity, 
wHitbUt however approving of the unlawful means 

he 
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he had employed for avoiding bis utter ruin. 
Hereupon our saviour makes the remark in our 
text: The children of this world, says he, are in 
their generation wiser than the children of light. 
Who are the children of this world? Who are the 
children of lights In what design does our divine 
teacher contrast them together ? A few brief ob¬ 
servations will be sufficient for replying to these 
questions. 

The children of this world, my friends, are the 
persons who esteem, love and pursue only the 
riches, the honours and the pleasures of this €arth; 
who make them their chief concern : who deem 
the possession and enjoyment of these vain and 
transitory things their sovereign good; and devote 
all their capacities, all their time, all their facul¬ 
ties, and frequently even the hope of future hap¬ 
piness, to those pursuits. The children of light 
on the contrary are they, who, enlightened by a 
divine revelation,' under^nd their duties and their 
destination; who are instructed in the will of 
God, and in the means of approving themselves 
to him ; who are fully persuaded that their soul is 
immortal, and that to this state of discipline and 
trial a state of retribution will succeed; who firmly 
believe all these things, think often on them, and 
likewise take more or less pains to live conforma¬ 
bly to their belief. These are the persons whom 
Christ contrasts together in our text. 


The 
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The children of this world, says he, are wiser 
in their generation, or, in their way, namely, in 
their manner of thinking and acting, than the 
ctiildren of light, that is, the former are more at¬ 
tentive, more prudent, more dextrous, in manag- 
^ing their concerns and affairs, than the latter; the 
” former discover an understanding, a prudence, an 
industry, a harmony of design and conduct, a 
zeal and constancy in the prosecution of their pro¬ 
jects, which cannot easily be discerned in the lat¬ 
ter : the children of light frequently commit such 
mishftres, >and are guilty of such negligences, as 
the children bf this world would never forgive 
themselves for. You may easily imagine, pious 
hearers, that this proposition, though couched in 
general terms, is not applicable to all the indivi¬ 
duals without distinction, who belong to these 
two classes, but that many exceptions to the rule 
are found with regard il^both. For as on one side 
there are worldly-minded men enough who are 
completely negligent as well towards their earthly 
and temporal, as their spiritual and eternal welfare, 
and by a senseless and infatuated conduct at one 
and the same time are bringing destruction on 
^leir outward prosperity, their health, their life 
and their soul; so on the other there certainly are 
sober and discreet persons, who endeavour just as 
diligently, just as zealously and resolutely, to an¬ 
swer their obligations, to work out their salvation, 
to become continually wiser and , holier, to aug¬ 
ment 
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rtient die growing treasure 0f their good works. 


and to extend the etln|||^ of reli^^iOn knd virtue in 
the world, as the’worldiy-minded thart Oan do 


for prosecuting the plaUs hil pride 'oT bia In^- 
nuity has forni^d. The proposttiori theft coil- 
tained in our text must be understood^*%f What ; 
most commonly and frequently happehs atht^hg' 
the bulk of mankind ; and in that seiilO it ii but 

'h 

too true, that the children of this world are wiser 
in their way than the children of ligiit. Of this, 
the following remark's will give us die most lameil* 
table proof , > 

The children of thisssW^rld, the iferldly-wise, in 


the first place sedulousljr Inform themselves 6f the 
things of thia world, and of the'methods we should 
take for succeeding in our de^igns. Tliey pass 
whole years' in studying whatever can best fit 
them for promoting their outward welfare, for 
"successfully cahying on ^^ir trade afid^^busine^s,. 
for obtaining and preserving certairi^pdsts and pre¬ 
ferment^. They neglect nothing tli^ mUy enabie 
them to gain^la thorough insist intu' diese 
ters, and the #elktions in i^jicli stan to th%ir 
hajipiness. ’^iey Eagerly 4Vaif themselves of 
udiatfever cast any light upon them ; they 
ibMf theiv nid thU mgenuity^liliti experiments dif 

oldqr atiij"Wiser than theyV'uhd 
tmB*ct>i](J|aTidy labbUfing to iftiprovoand complete 
the knowledge'^they have alrfeady ^hquired: Bo 
#e kct thus, my frietifds, We, Who ai^ the ch/f- 
VbL. II. K dren 
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(Iren of lights ^we ^ho, christiaii^ ? We are 
insti^ct^ ,mde(^^ iVo^ ^ infancy^ in 

tb^ jprli^cipl^s ab4 doties i;^ rel^pn; .we ace taught 

iGodf iRud Jeaue . Christ 
^hoipa ;be^^haf^,8^ «re publicly, instructed 
^ill^;we ^ 1 ^ ipfarmed of bis great- 
s^ss'apd |fehe.w|)ndei» of his love; and we possess 
the necessary iielps for studying what 
will roake .us ^^iae^^to, ^ by reading and 

rell^tiqp^,;^. But how^ do we employ these means 
pj^, i^striictjlon, fnd ,wh|^ e|l^^ do they produce ? 
Dp wej,ap^,,^prs^lves.^ good earnest to the 
a^udy andplP if^tation upbn it, and 

do, ^e strivf constantly inpre and *»0ie to get 
jUfter ^and clearet. .apprehensibly, of iia s^utary 
doctrines H we know Q^^ and" the relations 

we ^bear to. him; do wpin^derstand what he has 
dpne for ^us, and what^e Inquires of us, as vthe 
woridiy man.^nderstanj^the wmrld.in which he 
lives, the connections th which he stands with 
other ib3ten«|tnd; pth aa<petyat large^ and the du- 
ty|i^OPmbent:npon^%iin in virtue those con- 


5 


? Are^^^e, ai^pll acquEunted with the 
way ^at|eada-^d;V to everlasting happir 

t|fworl^-wis^^ with means of ar- 

rwing the gp^ % 

'they zT§-hf^m i' ipauiie.aJ^utt.^e irq- 

,^imen.is ,^;.^^^||jw we.’fl# n^t «^t4; QR 

W=R<»Rting t})(^ wii^ 

inquire after what may be us^l or (trejuilicaa) to' 

them. 


'-S' 

. Mat 
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tliem, what may ii£hrance or'execution 
of thetr plans ? Are we as docue and gratehil as 
they, when any one points out to us certain <ian- 
gers to which we rashly exj^se pnfselm, and 
warns Us of th^ $ when he holds up to us what 
is faulty in our conduct, and shews Us how much 
it is at variance with our duty and with our pte* 
sent or future happiness; when we are admo* 
nished, intreated, conjur^, to stop short in our 
dangerous career, and retreat from the verge of 
the precipice, to which our carelessness and folly 
has brought us i Oh how much should the com¬ 
parison humiliate amfftame us I And yet what 
are all the speculations and knowledge and <^aga- 
city that relate solely to the world and the present 
life, what are they when set against those which 
concern us as Christians that are called to immor< 
tality! How much more necessary and impor¬ 
tant are these than the iiilrmer 1 How much*wiser 
is a Paul, who knows nothing, and will know no- 
thfhg, save the doctrine of Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified! How much wtsUir is he than the 
worldly man, who is ignorant as to the doctrine 
of mlvation, but is thoroughly versed in the 
business Slid affairs of this life! Certainly it 
surpasses imprudence, it is among the prodigies of 
folly and Indisci^oti, to study with indnite pains 
what we ean onfj^iake use of for a few days, and 
not to learn that, or not understand it thoroug}ily, 
whieh may make us for ever happy. Let us then 

jc ^ confess 
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-il' 


ipf. tjbis 


Goia:fei8;,tdr%ur;i^a]&i^\Aat tlnS 

vP|!|fj4 are. 4 ,*^ respect than tfee i^bildreu 

arfe’ po, seoofwJly, becauie they propose to 
thi^sely^ aicertaiit detePtninate oh^ct^ to which 
all their ^itudy and speculation are directed, and 
tliey ne'^dose sight of, let it be wealth, 
or honours, or pleasure. Tbe ’covetous 
man aeeks Only to enridk himself, to heap treasure 
upon treasure; and this is the concern that uni»* 
fd)|D^ly; interests hi#:h^t,'^ thaft is always upper- 
moplj tfeat^‘=<jonstanftly employs him. The am¬ 
bitious man thinks only how he may distir^uish 
himself fromrthe crowdi^raise. hiniself above others, 
eiira^ ihcrmse or confirm hisv^power ^and conse- 
qucit^; and all, that does not contribute to his 
elevation, he regards with perfect apathy and 
indiflerence, ;< The voluptuary pursues only the 
pleasures to virhich he>m addicted, and^ esteems 
neither u^althjior libnbiirrs otherwise than as tljey 
may be; subsendent toHhe gratifying of his unr 
l:ud£^d^ nppetit€^^ uniformity of pur?- 

poi^^ tMa prcdommanti#^ ever-acti?<? inclinatkm 
to^cer%jgi>dbjectii,‘ this fixed resolution to pbisess 
causes why the childreiiM-this world 
labbur indd^ij^able diligence, iii tlie;inrose^ 
eutlbn tiiib .boldjy^^sia^onnt pb- 


in! their 



and fraq^tly succeed An 
l>0'^^trev.r^emble 
, ^piotss 


who 



;A 13'3 

rj . «.'. ',_ 

‘Godi 

‘'■V 

f' .^|pn- 


.-^- 

atid iis,'"l|i*l'^t 

cefd^i^rwtfn m* dUifehjgl^ aj;^ 

We l^w’^A ^,>'are 



it mir «pi- 


rrt is ^{lable^iolf.^ 

tion ibtf ifiin a^i^katiiltg dwiB.; We kinpirif|h|ait 
it is herefWe''ai^ to lay tbe foundation 

* '-^<4 

tuwe perfection and happib^^l and tl^t >ye cannot 
do' this; vunlCas vre. i^ure tbe fe^r ofJ God by 
feithf«uid> repentance, eieerdse qurselveariti obe* 
^diehde to his^ commands; andifrafhe ou^ teinper 
and ouritfe bythia gdod pleasure. Is. this n^w 
iddmife in alifhat we think 

and wish stod^ do ehc^n the good 

part, tbiat abail ney|r be tafcW'irom us ? ' D^) we 
seek principally Aef^kingdom of God and his 
righteousness ? -4l>o wo prefer the divine favour 
and the hope of eternal life, do we prefer wisdom 
and virtue “to all the possessions and honours of 
the wrld ? < C^n-we honestly say, 1 have sworn 
aa^ ai^ci steac^stly pulsed, to keepchis righ^us 
juiigmants ?/And if thV be our objdlUi the grsrod 
concerir^of our life, > dojJ#e keop^t^^itoaliy in 
view ?-- Dp we frequ^tly cast eyes upon it ? 
Dp, negl^ate^our actions by it? are ' 
we st^ tb. doubt and un<feitaih^ as to thegpurty 
weBS.l|G«*p|iBlial^^ the Lord, - or 

pi^hmt0fih&^m^Fetsis and honours of 8ie world 
t;p^?Aisi<tew^P l^es,' 'my-Mfends^dhis Unhappy 
duhiodsni^s^w^lilni unts^rtain^ it tSf that 

exposes 
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expol^ ot ti» to tlt«;hl«ftiti of Hiifig their 
IbduIs. We Ere ElwayE ^tEii^eg as it were where 
two jirays meet^ the ways of good and evtl^detor** 
aiternatety one while for this aiRi then 
for the other* ** We would wish to serve Qod and 
likewise the wotld: we would htearken to the di¬ 
vine commands, and at the same time do all that 
our sensual appetites suggest; we would form our¬ 
selves on the iinodel of virtue and piety which 
Jesus has left ns; and without that imitatton it is 
impossible tor us to be real chnstians, but we^^ 
would likewise conform to the present world* and 
have not courage enough to distingtitsh ourselves 
from its children by a correettond godly course of 
Ufo: we would indeed obtain the kingdom of 
heaven, yet not renounce for its sake the deceitful 
charms of sin. Thus are we still halting between 
God and the world, between virtue and vice. 
Thus do we Consume our days in forniing plans 
which we never mcecute, in adopting resolutions 
which we never carry to efiect. Thds are we still 
striving in span to anal^ tiie most opposite ex¬ 
tremes,to» Jiiake ibings coalesce whi<di are 
directlyyep^gnam to each other. Need we then 
be surpassed, if we arw at all times ^toieeedingly 
Mde and foaii, eontinue alwa 3 rs* the servants of 
iniquity^ if tre make no progress ori toe paths of 
virtue and sanctificatioa, if sP^oever get neaier 
the perfoction to whfoh^SPe are caHed } And can 
we here likewise refrain frcfm making the Immili- 

ating 
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uAl^g confession^ that ibe Children of this world 
are wlsfer^ iti vtrty th^li the children of 
light ^ ^ , 

Norjs that all*» The children of this world are 
not sl^tisfied with proposing to themselves some 
determinate object, and at times looking stead¬ 
ily at it ' IHiey actually take the road that leads 
to it. They use all the mCans that cao -anywise 
tend to procure'them the riches, the honours, the 
dignities, the pleasures th^are ii^^quest of. They 
examine with discriminating attention the various 
means that odfer* *They select from among timn 
such a^appear the safeit and surest, though the 
most unpleasant anddlflkmlt; and they employ 
them with all possihle dexterity and prudence, 
with all the assiduity are able to esxert. Re¬ 
peated attempts,*^ dhremitted endeavours, severe 
and toilsome labours, InconveuiencieS, sleepless 
nights and restless days, are all thought little of, 
for completing their Course, and'for beariug^away 
the priae. Do we labour in this manner at>the 
salvation of ou? souU, pioui hearers? Do we 
thus set at work all the m^ans that Odd affords us 
for corresponding with our chrilitian obligations ? 
Wh well acquainted with the prize for which 
We shoulrheottfend as childreh^wf light; and I take 
it for gifsmted ^at we actually do contend fbr it. 
What do< we thed fifr obtaining it ? Which road 
do.wie takp it Do wt perhse and 

conshidr die saoreffwHtihga frwpurhottd honest 

inten* 
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intentions, jstid do weiiplsiibe the instruction t]py 
contain with rever«ncie, with,docility, with sub¬ 
mission ? Do wO assiduously apply ourselves to 
exercises pf devotion and prayer both public and 
private, and do we this with that attendOn, with 
tha|t humility, with that fervpur, with that sin- 
cerity» which the idea of the divine majesty and 
the sentiment of oue wants should inspire ? Arc 
we iconstantly watchful over ourselves and our 
conduct? Do we diligently strive to moderate 
our desires, to bridle our passions, to repress the 
dmt irregular movements that arise within, and so 
to acquire the command of ourselves? Do ne 
abstain not only from evil, but also from the 
appearance of it? Do we industriously avail 
ourselves of all opportunities of instruction, of 
improving ourselves, of exerossing ourselves in 
virttic, and in augmenting our treasure of good 
works ? Do we scrupulously avoid whatever may 
' lead us,aside from the path of integrity, and do 
W)^'particularly shun the bad companies which 
corrupt good nmnuess ? Do we exhort one ano¬ 
ther to perseverance in faith and in virtue, and do 
we harken to thhse who rebuke us for our faults 
and correct us of our errors, with a meek and 
gentle spirit ? These ^are the means ^ ofe sanctifi¬ 
cation and ,happiness which we. cannot neglect 
without coming short of the glorious prize'that is 
set before us. we are satisfied witli confessing 
cUristiamty with out mouths^ with observing its 

' outward 
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outwa^ ritesi ivWi. a w ,exempt from 

gross ttaiifgreisi^^^ia^ 


ing a^ju^ or a .4 


aetiibii;; if we 


earnest^ sStrijPif ^ ^i^cha^ aJl tbe4i|ties whereof 
I have just beep speakings accor^ing^lo. the . best 
of oar and j^Jbqpe, to be partaker$ 4 ^ 
inheritap.^^'saints hereafter; then is opr 
behavii(^trmanifes% incoi||i|^ apd our. hope 
withoutfonndatton.would, reaoh the end^ 
without using the means whereW alone it 4 can 
possibly be attained,, We w^d^^ hold bn the 
prize, without taking the trsck^lh^t leads\ tch4t. 
We wjsh torbeapaway Ihe crOwp^Mpd yet 

dephne the c<^flict. Ji^^bat incopsistepcyj WHat 
infatuation k 4^re theichildren of tins world. so 
fpojiah.and besottedr iprtbeirikindvas the children 

, ' H f I ^ I « ^ ‘ ^ ’ 

^ \ 

of light ?7M ,Noy |lpy-^|«^ at bare wishes, 4 ii 

fruitless-resolves, in ,^^mggish, broken, and iuter- 
rupted eflb^* s^jt' all. means to woffcdbr 

accbrc^Hsbing.their dpidres. • ;,. ,,vj,.. 

y<^ my friends, theyomployaU po^|hle tt|^na 
for accomplishipg theirdesirfs*^ Thw..is 
feature' that marha. tbeb^oharMerb;?^^ 


shuip l^either the paipa nor t^ls irhich the^eou- 
tion of tbpir plans r^ite.- pn the 
the3r!>jdaje up early, as 4he;SOf^ptum. speikf^ 
late;tak^^y^,i|||^ est.the ep^Jpess*/^ 
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’ '"^ 1 ' ‘ * JM 

the nit^t mttmkifttiHg.ob$jl;ac}^^ o^n no 

attdi^tioh/their 

Vi^^ce^ their “Itii^rwithout h^itationj 

eE|K>8e thema^l^es to those <iilngef% and^neouu- 
ter 4hese obstacles^ with boldness and resolution^ 
though they have only in frequent iiistatsces the' 
inqst dis^nt hope of Sncoessir In vai#would you 
a^smpt'to pf|fuadi;i|^m to d^ststf^ixi^ili^ir pe¬ 
rilous entorpisaes, ‘W to moderate a^ur of 


.^lursuits: in vain would you mena^, them 
wi^painS), with sickh^ses, with a preimture old 
an ac^sdem^ death: in vain would you . re- 
command to them the comforl^ of Si btsm^ess^ a 
pejs^ful and prpltacted as the finical a dif- 
feraht conduct They will des^pp Wh your 
thtnkts and your proihisea;|i theywm: rather abnh- 


don the most Importanl^ad^t^V mid risk the 
most pungent distresses; 4han their main 

d^]^ i and never will they think they hstve dpne* 
ensii^ :8o loi^,a8 anj^ing remains for them to 
doy 'Bo w^fect^m ourselves in dbeseMn^ments> 
ipy j^usi^hji^reqE;, ,we ,whQ are the' children of 
rive imtuat^. by suoh a 2 eal» by such 
a by sdch undaunted, evolution in what-^ 

^«rer j 0 Sjp^ h® made sphseryieht to our eternal 

Are we i|S hrm and immoveable wh^i^ 
we are dea^^ed to when we idOet with 


qbstras^tiqns o,h;-i^';|>#h^;.<dl dtHy iv Do we*'as. 

'imichjfer as the 


wSrW- an^ts, 

tranlient 
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transient interest# ? !>» we offer up to God such 
costly sacriiices as the worldling does to his fkvou* 
rite passion } Do we as carehilly strive to render 
ourselves agreeable to out creator and lord, to die 
king of kings, to him who will hereafter deter¬ 
mine our lot, as the ambitious man does to eon** 
ciliate the i&vour of the lords of the earth ? Are 
we as little satisfied with tlie fktogress we proba¬ 
bly have made on the way of sanctification, aS 
the avaricious man is with the wealth he has al¬ 
ready amassed? Ah, my friends, how incon¬ 
stant and wavering are we in what relates to our 
moral perfection and Otfr everlasting safv'ation! 
How easily do we become sluggish and disheart¬ 
ened in this j|||peightie8t of all concerns. We re¬ 
peatedly form the design, of forsaking our faults 
and transgressions, and of devoting ourselves to 
virtue: we often solertinly dedicate ourselves to 
God and his service: we endeavour for a while 
to fulfill our vows: we make some fsint effOtts'for 
liberating ourselves from the tyranny of the pas¬ 
sions. But how quickly do we forge( those good 
resolutions, those solemn vows! How l^ble and 
inefi^ctual are those attempts at amendment! 
The first obstacles we meet with deter us from 
the light onward course We were beginning to 
walk. ' The first temptations to evil begmie us; 
the first' bad doliipany that we happen to fall 
into, by its tnillery> or by its flatteries, df by its 
contagiotts example, hurries us babk to the follies 

and 
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and ^travagancie^ ijjFhioh we had renounced but a 
few dajj^ or a few houlr$ before 5 and thns we are 
constantly remaining where we were. What 
pusillanimity! What cowardice! Is ibis to be 
called striving to enter in at the strait gate, and 
taking the kingdom of heaven tly violence ? Is 
this to be called keeping the faitli, fighting the 
good fight and finishing the course ? Are not the 
children of this world also in this respect wiser in 
th^ir way than the childreu-of light ? 

Lastly, in> friends, the children of this world 
frequently examine into the state of their trans¬ 
actions and afiairs, and they do it witli all the 
precision they are masters of. They compare 
what they have already done with||ghat they have 
yet to do. They observe the mistakes they have 
heretofore committed, and the favourable oppor*» 
tunities they have neglected for advancing their 
fortune; and are firmly resolved in future to avoid 
tine former, and belter to avail themselves of the 
latter. Do we also follow these dictates of pru*- 
deuce, my friends, wc, who should be enlight^ 
ened and guided by the light of the gospel ? Do 
wcA^ter into serious expostulations with our¬ 
selves on the state of our hearts and the frame of 
our Itos; on ourjprogress in wis^lom and virtue; 
on the grounds of our,hope ? To this end do yve 
frequently retire fmm the noise of ti|e world, and 
emplciiy suflSicient time in this difficult and mo¬ 
ments concern ? But bow shall we, how can 


we 
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we have leisure for these occupitibus, if we pass 
our lives in a round of dissipation^ if we divide all 
the hours of the day between the duties of our 
temporal avocations and the {Pleasures of the world; 
if we fly from solitude as from the face of « ser* 
pent; if we are afraid of being left alone to our 
own thoughts and reflections; or, if we consume 
the precious moments for it, which we cannot 
a void,reading such hooks as may indeed amuse 
and divert us, but with respect to matters of the 
first concernment leave us in the grossest ignor¬ 
ance and the most dangerous indiffeidhice ? It is 
true, there are times when we seem to confess and 
lament even these errors. When we meet with 
crosses and di^pointments, or when we are pre¬ 
paring for the sacred supper, then we are less dis¬ 
tracted ; then for a day or two we alter our mode 
of life; then we accommodate ourselves to the 
occasion, and though perhaps not witliout reluc¬ 
tance and aversion, turn over some good book of 
morality or devotion; then we pass some few 
hours in retirement and prayer.* But do we even 
at such times search and try ourselves with that 
attention, with that impartiality, with that se¬ 
verity, winch alone can inform us of what we are, 
and what we have to hope for oi; to fear ? Do we 
not rather seek to palliate oijir faults, to extenuate 
our vices, and to lull our awakened conscience 
again to sleep? And are these tecble attempts 
and efforts to qome at the knowledge of ourselves, 

and 
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and to begin Our amaudment, fiiHy coifOmensurate 
with the importance ^ the obj^t^ And these 
caercises of devotion, which we so seldom repeat, 
which we perform With so much negligence and 
coldness, will they prove sufiScient to secure us 
from self-d^eil,’ to discover to us the secret Cor¬ 
ners of our heart, and enaUe us to form a correct 
judgment whether We are in that state and con¬ 
dition in which we ought to be, for bein^well- 
pleasing to God, and solaced with his grace and 
favour not only in the present, but likewise in the 
future lifo ? #Ah my friends I if we would follow 
the dictates of wisdom, ought we not daily, ought 
we not very frequently, to repeat these sacred 
exercises ? Ought we not daily, ^ought we not 
very frequently, to examine our motives, our 
actions, the good and the ill that we have done? 
Can we neglect this duty without the utmost ha¬ 
zard, we who have here on earth such great and 
^important business to transact; we whose lives 
ape so short and precarious; we to whom the ar¬ 
biter of the world may every moment say, Give 
an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayst be 
no longer steward ? Would a man of the world, 
in siasilar circumstances and menaced with si- 
piilar dangers, ever commit such gross ^knd irre¬ 
parable errors as these.? No; the children of this 

World are wiset tn their way thkh the children of 
light 
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V 

Let us then ayow. it, picps; that the 

observation of Christ in our text is but too well- 
founded, and that our own behaviour furnishes 
us with the most melancholy proof of its truth 
and accuracy, Yes,i iet;tit a^W it, however it 
mayjiurniliate and confound us, that the children 
of this world in the ipanagement of their busi¬ 
nesses and affairs, are wiser than the children of 

I 

light. But let us not content ourselves with the 
bare avowal. The, appreliension that we have 
hitherto acted with so little conformity to the wise 
and gracious designs* of God, and, no better em-^ 
ployed the means of salvation he aff>rds us, that 
apprehension should pierce us with the most 
poignant, reiporse, and induce us for the future,to 
make a worthier and more faithful application of 
the means which God in his mercy has vouchsafed 
us for our instruction^; and improvement. The 
prudence, the industry, the diligence, die forti¬ 
tude shewn by us in all ^at relates to the present 
life and our outward welmre, should cover us with 
shame^ and confusion at the supineness, the in¬ 
different and negligence, with which we provide 
for tjie perfection of our spirit and for our happi¬ 
ness in the life to come. These considerations 
should inspire us with a renovated ardour to de¬ 
vote ourselyes: entirely to Qod and to virtue, to 
forsake the sips which most easily beset us and 
render us slothful, and to run with constancy th^ 
race that is set before us. How unjustifiable wiil^, 

he 
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be Our eonduet, righteous our coudemna- 
tiori, if we refuse to do^ for God and for heaven, 
what the children of this world do for its wretched 


efnoluments! ' Neilter our infirmity, nor the dif¬ 
ficulty of the business^‘be they both as great as 
they may, can ekcui^Rny negligence on our part. 
The Christian can do all things through Christ 
which strengthens him; and the grace that we 
are offered on the part of God is mighty in the 
weak. The path of virtue and happiness is not 
more intricate, no, it is plainer than the way that 
leads to wealth, to preferments and posts of ho¬ 
nour. If we have light afid strength enough to 
follow the windings of thi^ toilsome‘and gloomy 
labyrinth, so as to gain its priae, it is certainly 
our own fault if we have neither light nor strength 
sUfilcient for perfecting our holiness in the fear of 
the Lord. If we have lesolution and courage 
enough to sacrifice, very often what we hold most 
de?kr, Jto the world, that ^ngrateful and perfidious 
despot, why should we^ be less resolute and in- 
tr^id, whenever required, to shew our submis- 
smn and fidelity to God, by denying ungodliness 
and leading a sober, a righteous 

andti^pdly life ? Trust me, niy fSriends, if we as 
carefullyjand as constantly strive to advsmce the 
perfcctiourtof <mr spirit, to becothe wise and vir- 
tuoUs,' and to deliver our imii^rta! soul, as to 


pl^serve our health, "otr worldly jn^essions and 
life;, we maw assured, that we shall as 

certainly, 
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certainly, and infinitely mc^ certainly^ reach that 
aim than this. The success of the greai^est and 
most obstinate, industry that we can exert for ac¬ 
quiring wb^t is visible and tra^nsient, is at all titnes 
uncertain, and we all must s<5>ner or later lose the 
fruit of, our labour i but, bur sincere and constant 
efforts for obtaining the inyjaible and heavenly 
goods, will infallibly be crowned with the most 
glorious success. After all that ha.s been said can 
any doubt remain^ which it is that merits our 
principal attention, our utmost affection, esteem, 
and diligence? Can we still hesitate one moment 
in preferring to the slight and fleeting distinctions 
of the earth, those substantial, durable and ever* 
lasting possessions that are reserved in heaven for 
us, and in making these the ultimate end, not 
only of our desires and affections, but also of our 
whole deportment? No, no, my friends, we ivill 
henceforth principally and constantly seek those 
things that are above, where Christ is, and not 
the things that are upon the earth. We will neg- 
Ijl^ct nothing for securing the inheritance that 
passea npt away, that awaits the righteous in the 
celestiiS .abod^. We will walk circumspectly as 
the children of light, never be too secure, con¬ 
stantly watch, constantly pray, and still be urging 
on tp greater perfection. Forgetting those things 
which ave behind; after the example of that vigi¬ 
lant and laborious saint,, we will reach forth untO;. 
those tilings which are before, and press toward; 

VOL. II. L the 
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the mark lor the pri^ of the high calling of Go4 
Christ Jesua# May he^ that, mighty and mer¬ 
ciful God^ who works in us both to will and to 
do^ according to his good pleasure, confirm us in 
these noble resolulions, and grant us ability to 
pursue them with infi^lble constancy and perse¬ 
verance ! Amen, 



SERMON XXXVI. 


Tke Grounds and Sources of Christian Fortitude. 


VxOD, all thy commands are just and equitable^ 
all thy ways are perfect wisdom and benignity. 
Both the one and the other are admirably adapted 
to our wants, to our abilities and circumstances, 
and to the ends of our being. Thou never^re* 
quirest more of us than we can perform. Thou 
never layest on us heavier burdens than we are 
able to bear. Indeed the accomplishment of the 
duties that thou requirest of us, frequently to us 
appears grievous, and the sufi^rance of the'Skfflic* 
tions which thou imposest on us, heavy. Indeed 
on the paths of virtue and happiness we often 
meet with obstacles and difficulties, that we can* 
not surmount and vanquish, without the exertion 
of our powers. Indeed the journey of life is fre* 
quently covered with darkness and surrounded 
with dangers. Bjjjt so it must needs be, if by dis¬ 
cipline and exercise we are to reach our superior 
<||^nation, if we would inviolably adhere to thee, 
learn to ob^ thee and trust in thee^ and become 

L 2 arf 
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good Olid jjerfect as we are ca|)able of becoming. 
And how great the encouragement‘s, the assist¬ 
ance, the rt’fic&limcnts, which thy^ wise bounty 
ofifers to us in nature and in religion! What 
sources of courage and resolution hast thou in 
both respects opened to ns I Yes, it is by our 
own blamablc conduct, if we notwithstanding are 
dispirited and dismayed, if we deem thy com¬ 
mandments a grievous yoke, and thy dispensa¬ 
tions an ojiprcssivc bui(l< n. Oh teach us then 
thoroughly to peiccivo and feel, what, supported 
and invigorated by thee, im n and as Christians 
we are able to do and to endure ; and grant that 
we may always more diligently and faithfully em¬ 
ploy the means thou afforde'^t us foi ihf refine¬ 
ment of our sentiments and the elevation of our 
faculties, and thus confidently pm^ueand hap¬ 
pily finish our course. Bless even now our reflec¬ 
tions oil these important topics, and grant that 
tbty may inspire us witli fortitude and resolution. 
Wc implore it of thee, as iliy children, in dutiful 
subinissiou to thy will, and address thee further 
as we are taught by Jesus. Our father, &c. 

2 riM. li. 3. 

Ihou Ihcrtfore f*ndurepjarcljiess, ns a good soldier of Jesus 

Christ. 

FoIU’ITUDE and resolution are undoubtedly 
(Qualities very lequisite to man in several resj. 
and in various occurrences of life. He has nec 
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i)i fortitude and resolution if he intenHs to dedi¬ 
cate himself entirely to virtue, if he means to lead 
a truly virtuous lifer For, then he will have at 
one time violent passions to contend with, at ano¬ 
ther indolence and Hstlessness to overcome; at 
another to fight against the aut^j^rity of the reign¬ 
ing bad example, of tlit‘ generally adopted prin¬ 
ciples and practices. Now he must oppose him¬ 
self to the torrent of moral corruption that impe¬ 
tuously carries all bt^fore it; then conquer the 
remonstrances, the scorn, the ridicule of his ac¬ 
quaintance, of his companions, of his contempo¬ 
raries. Often must he*tthquit himself well of his 
duty and do good, without any apparently bene¬ 
ficial effects ; often saerifice to virtue some advan¬ 
tages, pleasures, pro^pects, connections. All this 
unquestionably requires fortitude and resolution. 
The diffident, the timid, the versatile will seldom 
resolve on that contest, and seldomer come off 
victorious. But mankind have need likewise of 
fortitude and resolution for bearing and suffering. 
Even the life of the most prosperous is never en¬ 
tirely free from troubles and afflictions. Every 
state, every calling, every manner of life has its 
particular limitations and burdens. Virtue has 
likewise her’s. And who is at all times safe from 
particular casual|jie8, from .extraordinary calami¬ 
ties, from unusd&l and complicated sufferings? 

that is then deficient in fortitude and resolu¬ 
tion, doubly pressed by these hardships and 

burdens; 
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burdens i tiny will ^rush hijin * eveiy alGlictiqo 
will assail him like a hurricane, and plunge him 
in the abyss of despair#. Only the {nrave, only 
resolute can meet affliction without caiwtemation 
and amaaement, can consider and examine it with 
calm deliberation! take it patiently, bear it man¬ 
fully, and therefore lighten the burden of it in 
various ways. In both respects then we may with 
great pi'opriety address mankind in the words of 
oUr text: Thou therefore endure hardness^ as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ; do what as a Chris¬ 
tian thou hast to do, and bear whatever as such 
thou sfialt be called to bear, with fortitude and 
resolution, as becomes a confessor and follower 
of Jesus. 

4 

But whence shall mankind derive that fortitude 
and that resolution in doing and sufferings my 
pious hearers ? From what sources are they to be 
drawn ? This is the subject which we will now 
consult upon# We will inquire what it is that 
generally communicates fortitude, and whatthere- 
^re can impart to a man the necessary fortitude 
for tire fkithful discharge of his duty even in the 
most critical conjunctures, and for bearing even 
the most grievous afflictions. The better we are 
acquainted with these sources, the easier it will 
be for us to draw &bin them, as nhen as we have 
occasion. 

Th.c first, and diat a veiy abundant source of 
courage or fortitude is the instinettve sense of na¬ 
tive 
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tivo It is this Sense that animates the lord 

of the forests, the htOg of beastl^) the lion, boldly 
to rush on every danger and intinepidly to eheoun- 
ter every fde. It is this sense atid apprehension 
that distinguishes the hero from the dastardly 
soldier, when he sedately arms himself for the 
bloody comljgL and without dismay sees death 
approach hinnn a thousand ghastly fonns« This 
sense is possessed by everyone in a greater or 
less proportion; and everyone has it in his power 
to rouze and increase it in his breast, by reflect* 
ing on what he is and has and is able to perform. 
For each of us has vaifous energies within him, 
and each of us can augment his powers by exer¬ 
cise and exertion, frequently to an incredible de¬ 
gree of force.—If you would have courage for the 
Christian warfare, my dearest friends, you must 
rouze and cherish this inbtOd feeling. Beware of 
thinking meanly of mankind in general, or of 
yourselves in particular. Think not to honour 
or to vindicate the creator, by imagining man¬ 
kind, his creatures, to be totally unnerved and 
impotent to all grand and generous exploits. Nei* 
ther support that the conviction of your power is 
pride. It ^puld tmly be so if you were blindly to 
rely upon it, to accbuilt ft your.own inherent pro¬ 
perty, etui to lose light of Qod foom whom it pro* 
ceeds, by whom it is preserved, and on whom it 
depends No^ fo hold our power as nothing and 
ourselves as weaker and more impotent thin we 

really 
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really are; to assume and trust less to ourselves 
thar^ we may reasonably do, is not humility; it 
is selMeceit, ingratitude towards God, contempt 
and neglect of his gifts ; it is the direct way to be¬ 
come actually as wretched, as impotent, as we 
groundlessly conceive ourselves to be. No; as 
certainly as the creator has destii:^ n^in to va¬ 
rious labours, to arduous and pmlous under¬ 
takings, as ceitainly as he has surround(*d him 
With many enemies and dangers; so certainly 
has be furnished him likewise with faculties that 
are adequate to those labours, those enterprises, 
those enemies and dangers. And in fact, my 
dearest friends, what is there that man cannot 
do? What can he not bear and sufler? What 
j^nergies, what latent resources has he not within 
himself? Of what exertion, of what obstinate 
unconquerable fortitude is be not capable ? lie 
treqiiently imagines himself not competent to 
some particular undertaking, some particular bu- 
Miiess, sees nothing but deterring obstacles and 
difficulties before him; and when the time is 
come that he must put liis hand to the work, 
when he is incited to it by powerful motives, and 
he deems it to be an indispensable duty to do it, 
then all these obstacles and diificulties vanish gra- 
dually from his view, l\e surmoants and conquers 
them all, and finishes that with complete success, 
which at first appeared to him so difficult and 
mostTMipossible. Thus he frequently imagiuos 

that 



ne^^isfiouljc) not be:able to:endure such or such 
a misfortune, thsit he could notati^tain some par- 
ifcillar privation, some particular-'affliction, and 
when he meets with that loss, when that affliction 

I i, ' ' ’ ' ‘ 

comes upon him, when that misfortune befalls 
him, then, im^jelled by distress and danger, he 
^llies all .fiis: forces for bearing that burden, for 
pidgring that pain, and often feels more courage 
aiid strength within him, than he could ever have 
supposed. .?.■ 

A second not less abundant source' of courage 
and resolution is th^assurance of a near and pow¬ 
erful assistance, ttbw^concerned, how daunt¬ 
less is the child in the arms of his mother, in the ^ 

1 I 

hand of iiis father I How unconcerned, how in¬ 
trepid is the mean man by the side of bis pro¬ 
tector and patron, Ihb weak man by the side of a 
hero, the friend by the side of his friend ! And 
we, my dearest friends, what an assistance have 
we to rely upon, ;if we make it our serious busi¬ 
ness to live and to suffer as christkns, and in all 
things to coropy with the will of God! It is the 
assistance of the Almighty, to whom nothing is 
iippossible, who mn do infinitely more than we 
can ask or ^pnceii^i the assistance of the Omni¬ 
present, who is never far from .any one of us> in 
w'hom itmd by wbe^ live and act; the 

•assistance of the^iAlWracious, who never Offers 
us to ^tempted bi^ond what we are ^ble ; 

never lays burdetii *iipon us^ that we h^irhot 

strength 
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strength to sustain; the assistance of our ftther 
in heaven, who knows and loves us htia children, 
and leads us as it were by the hand to the goat of 
perfection* And shall we ever be wanting in 
courage and resolution, if we truly fulfil the will 
of our heavenly father in the calling which he has 
assigned us, if we do what he enjoins us*tO do, an(|4., 
bear what he lays upon us to bear? If he, 
Almighty, be for us, who can be against us? If 
he cover us with hi# protection,, how calmly may 
we behold atiy danger, any misfortune approach, 
and how firmly be assured, > that he will either 
avert from us that danger, that misfortune, or as- 
us to bear and to conquer it, or make it sub¬ 
servient to pllteection, conducive to a superior, 
a better life! If he strengthen and support us, 
what may we not attempt and accomplish, bear 
and sufier! What duty will then be too hard for 
us, what sacrifice, that he requireaof os, too dear? 

Is not his strength mighty even in weakness ? Can 
and will he ever fbrsake him who adheres to him 
and trusts in him ? Is his arm ever sl^oriened, that 
he cannot save? Knows he not the issues of 
death ? Yes, to him let us adhere, in his grace 
ct us solace our minds, secure to ourselves his 
good pleasure and ^assistance by virtue and god¬ 
liness, and then' in eveiy conflict we shall be able 
to persist, to overcome all things, and bear away 
the Victoria crown. ^ 


A third 
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V'A third so4r<^ cjf oouragjeahd resolution is the 
eertainty of success. This eertainty can rarely be 
had in worldly affairs and enterprises. Here we 
are usually obliged to work at a venture^ to risk 
our time and abilities and ease and pleasure and 
boalth and life in uncertainty. Perhaps, say we, 
i ll may tiii^ ^l^t well ; perhaps we shall attain our 
bpdip; perhaps we shall reap and enjoy the fruits 
ol our labour. The object is well worth ^hazard¬ 
ing sobiething for, we need n^t^ndge bestowing 
time and pains upod « 5^is is commonly all'^ 
that we have to indl^,hs>to industry and drmn^s 
i ip toilsome ^nd hazardatr^terprizes. And how 
powerfully does this peidiaps,**^ this more or less 
probable expeotation, operate^^', mankind ! ^ If 
however mere possibility^ a slight degree of pro¬ 
bability is able to do so much^. what effects ought 
nbt certaipty of success.to produce, my dearest 
friends ? And this ims have in .regarding the exer¬ 
tions, the purSoitSr'the enterprises.to.which we 
ore summoned aiisChristians,,,;sWei%h% run, 

. we labour not aa tmcertaiply^y Our destination is 
not doubtful, the termination of our warfare not 


duhiotis. No^ as^rtainly ^?; we walk the way 
appointed uschj^iOMv and pesrsevere in it to our^ 


dying day, sol^taipiy wU| it lead us to tlte point'' 
that we virish to attain,:. As certainly as we conr 


tinuallp^nd:eari]^i|^yil}ght against our lusts and ^ 
:^assioiis, the temptations and allupeme|iite^ sin, 
i^lso oertidnly. shall we conquer diem and eifU^ the 


sweets 
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sweets of victory and freedom. As surely as we 
sincerely i^nd earnestly strive to become wise and 
virtuous, and by wisdom and virtue to be weli- 
pleasing to God and capable of the felicity of hea¬ 
ven, so surely shall we attain those noble ends 
and always make nearer approaches to Christian 
perfection. A& surely as by persevering industry 
in good w'orks uo labour after honour and glory 
and immortality, so surely will God confer upon 
us everlasting life. As surely as we here contend 
and suifer with Christ and like him, so surely 
shall we live and reign with him hereafter. Con¬ 
flict and victory, seed-time and harvest, virtue and 
filicity succeed immediately on each other. They 
are both in their%ary nature and in virtue of the 

ordinations and promises of God, the infallible 

« 

God, inseparably allied. And what courage, what 
resolution should this certainty of success com¬ 
municate to us! With it what are we not able to 
do and to suffer, if from entii-e conviction we can 
exclaim with tlie apostle: I know whom 1 have 


believed, and am persuaded that be is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against 
that day: for I am persuaded that neither death 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities nor pcjwers, 
nor things present, por things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor ary other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Clirist Jesus our lord. 


A fourth 
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A fourth source of courage and resolution is the 
expectation of greater advantages and recompenses. 
Whai n ill not the ambitious man do, in order to 
rai c himself in the vrorld ? To what dangers does 
he not expose himself in climbing the steep ascent 
to honour, to power and authority ? What other 
passion has he not the art of taming and keeping 
under controul ? What restraints does he not sub¬ 
mit to on d hundred occasions I How accurately 
he regulatc*s himself by the inclinations of his su** 
penors! IIovv readily he surrenders liis own ease 
and accommodations ! What occupations, what 
labours ihdt promise hlfe profit and fame are too 
toilsome and arduous for him! Of what perse¬ 
vering exertion is he not capalAe in scaling the 
lofty pinnacle on which he has fixt his views! 
And what will not the covetous man do in order 
to accumulate riches! To what troubles, to what 
fatigues, to what servile labour will he not submit 
to attain his ends! What severities he (*xercises 
on himself! How insensible he is to all the blan¬ 
dishments of ease, of convenience, of pleasure 1 
And what, after all, are the privileges which the 
former, and the riches which the latter acquires? 
They seldom dbtain the object for which they 
have been striving; seldom do,tliey find it, when 
near, so brilliant, so beautiful, so desirable as it, 
appeared to them when afar off; and no sooner 
have they obtained it, than they run the risk of 
being robbed* of it and of losing the fruit of theit 

labpqr 
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labour and toil. What quite different profits 
and recompenses have we to expect, wy dearest 
friends, if as Christians we manfully sustain the 
glorious warfare against sin, finish our course 
with unabated ardour, and are found faithful in 
the sight of God! With what radiance the crown 
of virtue shines before us, which the fountain of 
all moral excellence, the judge of the world will 
bestow upon us hereafter I To have our brows 
bound with those victorious wreaths, the glorious, 
the unfading crown! What exertion, what con¬ 
flict, what sacrifices, what suflerings are now too 
great? With what fortitude, with what resolu¬ 
tion ought we to be animated by such prospect?, 
such expectations I When the object is real, per¬ 
manent honour, honour in the sight of God, pro¬ 
motions of the spirit, which are immortal as it¬ 
self; when the object is everlasting, unintemipted * 
' happiness, a happiness as great as it is undecay¬ 
ing : what shofiild we not be ready and resolved 
to venture, to undertake, to do, to bear, to suffer! 
Y^, let us turn our thoughts bn that great day of 
retribution, whenever we find h diflScult to comply 
witii our duty, and are obliged to. Sacrifice some 
interest or pleasure to it. Let us rej^esent to our-' 
selves the blessings*and joys of the harvest, when 
we at present are obliged to till the ground and 
sow it with much labour and often without 
success. Let us never Ipse sight of4th6 goal<W' 
which the road of Christian virtue leads, though ' 

the 
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tlie way at times seems rough, and toilsome, if we 
have to contend with lofty mountains, steep rocks, 
impetuous torrent, and meet with acclivities, pit¬ 
falls, and dangers upon it. What is the labour of 
a few years when compared with the wages of 
eternity ? W^hat are the afflictions of the present 
time in comparison with the glory that is reserved 
for the Christian, tried by sufferings and found 
faithful } 

A fifth circumstance that imparts to us courage 
and resolution for doing., and suffering is, if it 
liappen in the presence,of suqb persons of whose 
judgment and approbi^bn we make great ac¬ 
count, on whose complacency and favour much 
of our bappinjesi depends. What is the subject 
not in a condition do, if the eyes of his prince 
are directed to him and give him signs of appro¬ 


bation and encouragement ? What vyill not the 
soldier endure, what .dapgem, will he not face, 
when fighting in-view pf ^is commander, and 
having him for the witness of his exploits ? How 
great then, cht^att^ans,,,bow immovable ought our 
courage and bur resolution to be, since we are at 
all times darkness of the 

night as in the p^iendbur of the day, in the deepest 
sditude as ip the most numerous assembly, under 
the inspection, and in the^presence of God, our 
«i||Vereign roaster and Jpdge, our supreme bene- 
hiLCtor &A4|»^*cious parent; since we have him for 
the witness of our behaviour, who knows pur 
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thoughts and intentions as well as our words and 
actions, and whom no false appearance can de¬ 
ceive, him who always judges right and with 
whom is no respect of persons, and who is the 
sole, the eternal source of our being, ,of our life 
and our enjoyments ? Yes, the thought that God 
beholds thee, o man, with complacency beholds, 
and that he approves thy conduct, when tho^i con- 
troulest thyself, overcomest the world, preferrest 
thy duty to every advantage, to every pleasure, and 
dost what he orders thee to do, however difficult 
and laborious, with a prompt and cheerful obe¬ 
dience: this thought must and will refresh thee^ 
^ven in retirement, even amidst the ingratitude of 
the world, even under the defect of all outward 
encouragements, the most pertiniicious opposition 
of the adversaries of goodness, and never suffier 
thee to faint pr weary injustice, rectitude and 
huitiauity. The thought that God beholds th^^ 
when thou sufferest, that he beholds thee with 
complacency, %vhen thou sufferest with patience 
and fortitude, and tllat he even then loves thee 
with parental tenderness, when he inflicts on thee 
a variety of evils for thy discipline and correction: 
this thought sWiild and wijl reiider every afflic¬ 
tion toIer|blc, and enable thee to surmount 
how grievofis soever it^may be. Yes, let us conW 4 
tinually wallt, before the foce and in the presenc^ / 
of God, Continually flx a keen and steady look oh 
him iind endeavour to nlease him. sn shall we 

timer 
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never be cast down, never be dispirited, so will 
the eidifice of our virtue and our happiness stand 
fast and continue for ever. 

It also, sixtMy, gives us courage and resolution 
in doing and suffering, when we have before us the 
example of others who have successfully done the 
same that we have to do, and have firmly borne 
and resolutely outstood the same sufferings that 
press upon us. And are we deficient in such ex¬ 
amples, my dearest friends? What illustrious 
patterns of righteousness and fidelity, of virtue 
and piety, of patience and fortitude do the saci'ed 
records present us with iif^the person of an Abra¬ 
ham, of a Moses, a Job, a Daniel, in the persona 
of the apostles of our lord and many of his prjmi* 
live confessors t And what examples of this sort 
find we not even in profene history, among men 
and nations who had neither the light, nor the 
motives, nor the helps and resources to good that 
we have! What proofs of j>cculiar vigour of mind, 
of inviolable integrity, of invincible patience in 
afflictions have tjiey exhibited to the honour of 
human nature and to the excitement of its latent 
energies I And may. not every one of us knovr 
some persons among his friends, his acquaintance, 
fellow-subjects, contemporaries,, who have ex¬ 
celled in courage and resolution, who have at-, 
tempted and achieved important and arduous 
enterprises, i^rmounted extraordinary dangers,' 
vigorously sustained tedious and poignant affliq- 
VOL. IL M tions^ 
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tions, and all this with unabated ardour, fraught 
with confidence and hope ? And should not each 
individual hence draw this encouraging inference: 
what they, what these who are my fellow-beings, 
who are my brethren, have done and endured, 
cannot I also do and endure, I who am a man like 
them, a Christian like them, who feel the same 
energies within me, have the same prospects be¬ 
fore me, and may trust in the same assistance 
from on high ? The more vestiges of antecessors 
and conquerors, who were in all things like me, 
that I perceive on my way, the more securely 
may I pursue it, the more certainly promise my¬ 
self that hy it I shall not fail of the mark.- 

And liow particularly resplendent to my view arc 
the vestiges of Jesus, my leader and lord, o}i the 
path of (luty and virtue! Wluit did lie not ven¬ 
ture, sacrifice, do and suffer for the benefit of 
maiikind! What was ever able to appall his cou¬ 
rage, or exhaust his patience ? How undauntedly 
did he persfirVere unto death, even the death of the 
cross! And has he not left me his example to the 
end that 1 should intimately apprehend the dig¬ 
nity and the destination of my nature, and invi¬ 
gorated by that apprehension, tread in his foot¬ 
steps and follow him ? Yes, my dearest friends, 
if we are deficient in courage and resolution to act 
and to suffer, let us look to that cloud of witnesses, 
to that multitude of combatants and conquerors, 
\Aio have finisited their course before us, and are 


now 
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now as it were spectators and judges of our con¬ 
flict : but principally let us direct our view to 
Jesus, our leader and forerunner, who in a course 
of the most magnanimous virtue and the holiest 
obedience, heeded neither trouble nor toil, nei¬ 
ther ignominy nor pain, and now sits at the right 
hand of the father, where hc! gathers together all 
those who follow him, and seek their glory and 
their felicity in so doing. 

Lastly, my pious hearers, we may derive more 
or less courage and resolution from our own expe¬ 
riences. Is it easy to find a person who has not 
already brought sonm difficult, laborious enter-^ 
])rises to effect, undergone and endured several 
severe, oppressive afflictions ? How oit has the 
path of our life been beset with difficulties and 
obstacles, which we scarcely could hope to con¬ 
quer and surmount, which yet we happily con¬ 
quered and surmounted ? How oft has the dark¬ 
ness that surrounded us, through which we were 
unable to descry a single outlet on ail||:side, given 
way all at once to a resplendent light f^the trouble 
that sat heavy on us at night been converted into 
joy in the morning; the sorrow that transpierced 
our hearts subsided into content and acquies¬ 
cence ! How many complicated plans have we 
not already executed! How.many works and bu¬ 
sinesses, the sight of which has often confounded 
us, have we qot successfully terminated! How 
many dangers and calamities have we already en - 

M 2 rounrered ’ 
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countered! How many misfortunes and sick¬ 
nesses have we already outstood! And yet our 
powers are not exhausted. They have rather been 
strcuf^thened by exercise, and the wisest and best 
application of them must therefor^ be continually 
facilitated. And if we be Christians, Christians 
who bear that name in sincerity and in truth, 
what encouraging experiences must w’e likewise 
in this respect have had, how many victories must 
we already have gained over ourselves, our lusts 
and passions, how many freewill-offerings have 
we joyfully made to our consciences and to our 
duty, how often in the most critical conjunctures 
submitted w-ith filial confidence to the will of our 
father ia^ heaven and resigned ourselves without 
opposition to his guidance and direction, how 
often placed ourselves in that frame of mind, that 
we could contentedly follow his summons to 
every virtue, to every trial, even to death! Oh 
let us frequently call to mind these victories, this 
progress oi||(the way of Christian perfection, what¬ 
ever, Ijy tfe gracious assistance of the Almighty, 
we have hitherto attempted, accomplished, burner, 
suffered, all this let us recall to our memories, 
when our courage begins to fail and our constancy 
to shake^ and from the review of the past collect 
hope and energy for the future. Yes, the further 
w'e are already advanced on our career; the more 
of the like trials we have before us: so much the 
more securely and indefatigably let us continue 

that 
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that career, and so much the less doubt that we 
shall bring it, to a prosperous termination under 
the auspices and the protection of the Most High. 

And these, o man, o Christian, are the several 
sources whence thou niayst draw <*ourage to act 
and to suiler, courage to the faithful discharge of 
thy duty, and courage to endure the most grievous 
afflictions. How various, hq|^, abundant ! Oh let 
them not oiler thee their spirit and their force in 
vain! Draw from them the courage thou art iu 
want of, that thou mayst behave as a good sol¬ 
dier of Jesus Christ. Continually excite and sup¬ 
port in thy breast the "fentiment of thy dignity 
and thy power: assure thyself of the assistance 
of the Almighty, who is ever able ai^ vvilling^to 
help: anticipate the good success of thy earnest 
exertions to become^ise and virtuous, and by 
wisdom and virtue te reach the true end of thy 
being: comfort thyself in the prospect of the 
grand privileges and rewards tliat are laid up for 
tlie righteous in the future vvorld%walk perpe¬ 
tually in the j)resence of God, and never forget 
that he, thy sovereign, thy judge, thy father, be¬ 
holds whatever thou dost and suderest: let the 
example of the wise and good, that have lived 
before thee, and are still alive, continually pre¬ 
sent to thy mind; look at. the noble cGmpany of 
just men made perfect, who are arrived at the 
term by the very road that thou art travelling, 
and now enjoy the recompense of their fulelitv ; 

look 
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look unto Jesus, who cleared for thee that way, 
and travelled it before thee; lastly, consult thy 
own experience, and conclude from what thou 
hast already done and endured, concerning what 
thou art still able to do and to e^^re. So wilt 
thou assuredly never be deficient in courage and 
resolution. So wilt thou freely and joyfully do 
and siiflcr, what as ^Christian thou hast to do and 
to suffer, and hereafter reap the fruits of thy for¬ 
titude and fidelity. 



SERMON XXXVll. 


Religion the'conUani GuhU and Friend of Man. 


God, thou habt formed U8 all for hajijiiness, 
hast made it the end and aim of our being, and 
implanted in our heai ts an afdent,inextinguishable 
apj)etitioii for it. But how could we obtain that 
object, how satisfy that craving desire w ithout thy 
succour? Wt‘ are poor, weak, ignorant, extremely 
idliible beings, easily deceived by iaUe aj)pear- 
♦mces, seduced by error, blinded and f<‘ttercd by 
fallacious lusts and passions. Our palli of hfe is 
onconijiassed with man)’’ obscurities, \Mth stum¬ 
bling-blocks and dangers. We frequently lose 
sight of our mark, ficquently seek it in quite op¬ 
posite rlirections. How neces&ary to us is a steady 
light, a faithful counsellor and guide ! And that 
bast thou, eternal thanks be to tliee for it, most 
merciful (jod, that hast thou actually granted us, 
adapted to our necessities and* to Air condition. 
In religion we have that tutor and guide of wdiich 
we have so much need. 7o that end hast thou 
her from heaven to us on earth. Enlightened 
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by her, we can never go astray; conducted by her 
we can never miss our mark. Invigorated by her 
we can overcome all things, do and suffer all things 
that carry us nearer and nearer to our accomplish¬ 
ment. Ohgrailt that we may entirely and for ever 
commit ourselves to her guidance and tuition, that 
we may take her for our constant, iii^eparable com¬ 
panion on the journey of life, that we may dili¬ 
gently attend to her voice, and unreservedly fol¬ 
low her dictates, even her gentlest suggestions 
and inspirations, that she may be and afford to us 
what she is .inte^led to be and to afford, that by 
her we may all become as wise, as good, as hap¬ 
py, as persons knowing thee, and holding corre¬ 
spondence with thee, can become. Bless in this 
view the considerations that are now to employ 
our thoughts, that by them we may become more 
conversant with the religion that we profess and 
more susceptible of its. sacredanfluence. These 
our petiti^s we present unto thee as the votaries 
of thy son Jesu||^ and, in perfect reliance on his 
promises, we .faitlrer call upon thee in the form 
which he himself prescribed. Our father, &c. 




PSALM 105 . 


-Thy word is & lamp unto my and a light unto my 
... ' • !>»«»*• 

HAT religion should be and afford to you, my 
pious heareri, what it is designed to be and to 
ahbrd to mahkitid; that it should render you as 

wise, 
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wise^ as good^ as contented, as bappy as it is able 
to render you and as you wish to become: you 
must not, as we have often already told you, sepa¬ 
rate it from any part of your lives ; riot consider 
it as a business at one time necessary, at another 
unnecessaryi%ow useful, then useless, now agree¬ 
able, then burdensome. You must not confine 
your meditations qii its doctrines, yotir observance 
of its precepts, your repose in its consolations, to 

14 . 

certain times and places or to particular emer¬ 
gencies. Those doctrines, those precepts, those 
consolations must never befbr^l^ from you, they 
must be continually present to your mind. YoU 
must connect religion with all that you think and 
do and whatever betides you. She must be your 
constant companion, your monitor, your friend, 
your guide, your comforter. And this she can 
only be inasmuch as you submit to be taught, di¬ 
rected, led and guided by her in matters of daily 
and common occurrence, in the ordiqiiry course 
of life as well as in the stated ;^a$ons of publio 
worship, in your houses and shops as well as in 
the church, in eoippany as well as in retirement, 
in the enjoyment of prosperity as vyell as under 
the pressure of affliction: If you have a friend, 
my pious hearers, ivhdse friendship you reckon a 
principal ingredient in ^oui:^, happiness, are you 
gatisfi^ with stated times in a 

cold and formal'^nner your esteem and affec- 
. fipn, and then think no fartto of him, talk no 

more 
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mare about him, inquire no more after him, do 
or neglect nothing in reference to him ? Does not 
the thought of your friend, if he be actually wor* 
thy of yopr heart, insinuate itself and mingle in 
all that ye think and say -and do ? Does it not 
accompany you everywhere ? Is he not at all 
times welcome to you ? Do ye ever lose sight of 
his designs, his* interests, or the good advice, 

the suggestipn, the commission he has given you, 
the requests or solicitations he has made to you ? 
Is anything that concerns your friend foreign and 
indifferent to you. ? Do ye shun and avoid his 
presence and his intercourse ? Do you not rather 
seek them ? Do ye not chuse to Converse with 
him as often and as long as you can ? Or, if ye 
have a guide on a road which you are unacquainted 
>vith and tnay easily mistake, will ye be satisfied 
with taking from him at times a few general in¬ 
structions concerning the different situations of the 
places in tjie country to which you are bound and 
on tlie track leads to it, and then care no 
more about hii^, but wilfully strike off into the 
first opening that invites you .either by its plea¬ 
santness pT its accommodations ? Do ye not ra- 
thbr wish tliat your .guide should constantly at- 
^nd you tyi he has brought you safe to the place 
where you would b^e i Do je not consult him at 
^every turning Does it you to itee him 

constanffy hefdr^ you or wal^g by your side, 
and does hot this Sfacilitate, every step, that you 

take ? 
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take ? And exactly thus, ray pious headers, does 
the matter stand with religion. Such a friend, 
such a guide should religion be, for being truly 
useful and consolatory to us, for actually im¬ 
proving, soothing, and delighting lis. She should, 
as it is expressed in our text, be a lamp to our 
feet and a light to our path. . Let us farther pur¬ 
sue this sentiment, my piousIjfarerls. Let us, in 
the first place, see how we sh4||d associate reli¬ 
gion with everything, and make lier bur familiar 
friend, the guide of our life ; and then bow many 
and what cogent reasons we have for so doing. 

Religion should be’^ur monitor and guide in 
our employments, our attendant in company, our 
companion in solitude, she should be the partner 
of our joys, and our comforter in distress. Five 
particulars, which we shall endeavour to illus¬ 
trate. 

Wouldst thou then, my Christian brother,wouldst 
thou make religion the guide of thy life, wouldst 
thou have her truly to be a lamj^to thy feet and a 
light to thy path t Then associate her \vith all 
thy occupations. ' In them let- her be thy perpe¬ 
tual monitor. Consult her often, consult her par¬ 
ticularly on every critical and dubious conjunct 
ture,. and ask her always in tjie sincere intention 
of fol^wing her dictates how thoii shouldst re* 
gard and prosecute thy affairs, in what dispositions 
thou shouldst transact them, what views thou 
shouldsf have in them, how thou shouldst begin 

and 
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and finish them, what thou shouldst do and omit 
at every juncture, in every place, suitably to the 
particular emergency ? She will always reply to 
thee in a language too plain to be mistaken! Let 
the duties of thy station, ot thy calling, of thy 
office, whatever its nature, be sacred to thee! 
God has as'.igned ^to thee, and to him, not only 
to mankind, bqit* him, the Omniscient, the 
Holy and the must thou give an account of 
the administration of it. Let neither envy, nor 
jealousy, nor self-interest, nor covetousness, nor 
ambition actuate thee in thy occupations. Prose¬ 
cute them, not simply from necessity, not from 
compulsion, not with repugnance and disgust, 
but let a rational self-love, a generous philan¬ 
thropy, obedience towards Grod, thy creator and 
lord, be thy inducements and supports. Con¬ 
sider Uie work, the business thou hast to execute, 
as the task that thy father in heaven lias set thee, 
his son, for the benefit of his whole family as well 
as thy own, and thus dignify and facilitate to thy¬ 
self the performance of it. Transact all tliy af¬ 
fairs, in the view of corresponding with the will of 
Cod, of exercising thy faculties, and of perfect¬ 
ing them by practice, and of promoting the wel¬ 
fare of thy brethren. Transact them all in a con¬ 
stant and unifoi^m reference to God, under a sense 
of thy dependence on him and his blessing and 
his support, in childlike submission to his sove¬ 
reign wisdom, by which he sometimes encourages 

the 
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the plans and pursuits of mankind, at others checks 
them, now frustrates them, then crowns them 
with the most prosperous issue. While engaged 
in thy work, while immersed in thy business, oc- 
casionally lift up tli^ heart to God, often say to 
thyself, God wills that I should do this and omit 
that, that I should bear this and suffer that, that 
1 should here labour and sow without entertain¬ 
ing any sanguine hopes of success, and there sa¬ 
crifice my profit or my pleasure to others. God 
sees me and knows me, he understands and di¬ 
rects all that ! think and do; and so let the ap¬ 
prehension of his pres«ence and superintendence 
secure thee from every, even the most secret 
fraud, from every, even the most concealed iniquity, 
and incite thee even then to conscientiousness, 
to equity, to fidelity, to veracity, to generosity, 
to beneficence, when thou hast no human being 
to witness those acts and sentiments. Re careful 
and punctual, though not anxiously so; be in¬ 
dustrious and indefatigable, but sedate in all thy 
avocations and affairs: let neither difficulties nor 
obstructions dishearten thee, and calmly leave the 
success and the consequences of them to him who 
governs all things and among them thee and the 
events of thy life. Let work be agreeable and dear 
to thee as work,, activity^as activity, a busy life as 
a buly life,^;^§ven though thou art able to procure 
from it little benefit to thyself and others? Never 
forget that respecting our real perfection and hap¬ 
piness. 
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piness, it is of far, far greater momefe, how we 
do what we are bound to do than what we operate 
and bring to effect by it wihotit us; and imprint 
it deeply dn thy mind, that no faithful employ-^ 
tneut of our faculties, no honest effort to do and 
to promote good, i^ lost either to ourselves or to 
the worM. Begin therefore all things with God, 
look in all thing's to him, assure thyself in all 
things of bis approbation and complacency, and 
complete all things as far and as' w^ell as provi¬ 
dence allows thee. Thus will religion conduct 
thee in the management of thy affairs, combining 
them all with the appi’ehension of God and his 
relations to thee, and thereby stamp a value and a 
dignity upon them which nothing besides can do. 
Thuii wilt thou do that and only that which God 
enjoins thee to do, and constantly so do it as is 
agreeable and well-plOasing unto him. Thus wilt 
tliou live and work not solely for thyself, bu^ also 
for others, not solely for tb}5^ outward 'but also 
for thy inward and spiritual interests, not solely 
for the jM^^esent 1:pt also for the future ; and never 
will it seem grievous to thee to make any sacrifice 
to thy conscience and to the benefit of society, 
which duty aftd virtueinay require. 

Wouldst thou furtbef*, my diristiah brother, 
associate religion with ti>y whole life, and make 
her thy inseparable fiiend and gul||; then let 
her be thy constant companion in society, thy 
counsellor in thy intercourse with others, AsK 

her 
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her how thou shouldst regard, judge of, treat 
mankind, thy brethren, how thou shouldst be 
disposed and behave towards them. She will an¬ 
swer, sometimes in a lower, sometimes in a louder 
tone, but always intelligibly enough ; esteem and 
love them as thy brethren and sisters, as'children 
of thy father in heaven, as thy fellow-redeemed, 
as co-heirs of tRy future glory. Acknowledge and 
respect all the beautiful and good and excellent 
that they possess, all their natural dispositions and 
faculties and capacities, all their acquired and 
generally useful talents and endowments; ac¬ 
knowledge and honoui* In them the image of God 
and their destination to immortality. View them 
all without envy, without jealousy, with inward 
complacency, with heartfelt delight. Not only do 
them justice, but be candid, be kind, be generous 
towards them. Disparage and obscure not their 
excellencies and merits, exaggerate not their de¬ 
fects and iniirmities, but set the former in tijo 
most favourable light, and palliate the latter as 
far as thou canst. Criticise tben^ot with unkind 
severity, but with brotherly lenity and indul¬ 
gence. Judge not, that thou be not judged. Re¬ 
joice not in the evil but in the good, ex])lore not 
the former.but the latter. Believe and hope al¬ 
ways the best, and rather acquit the guilty than 
incur the danger of condemning the innocent. 
Respect and honour man as man, and never dis¬ 
own thy brother even in the vilest garb, in the 

meanest 
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ineiinest attire, in the deepest obscurity. Look 
not merely dt what be at present is and does, but 
likewise at what he may be and do, and hereafter, 
sooner or later, infallibly will be and do. — 
Behave thyself, will religion farther admonish 
thee, behave to everyone as thou wouldst reason- 
ably desire that others should behave towards 
thee. Require not that respect, that service, that 
complaisance, that candour and inclnlp;ence from 
others, which thou wouldst not readily afford 
them. Give as f'*eely as thou receivest, and rec¬ 
kon it more blessed to give than to receive. L<eave 
and give to everyone, the poor as well as to the 
rich, the low as well as to the high, what is their 
due; let the life, the health, the reputation, the 
honour, the pleasure, the property, the morals, 
the religion of every one be sacred and inviolable 
to thee. Be grateful to thy benefactor, j)atient 
with the erroneous and frail, magnanimous to thy 
offender, conciliating to thy enemy, beneficent 
to all. Allow not thyself to be exasperated, to be 
instigated to^||gfi and revenge, requite not evil 
with evil, but outcome evil with good. , Inform 
the ignorant, strengthen and support the feeble, 
comfort tKe rUoumer, rdieve the poor^nd needy, 
rouze the slothful^ encourage the i|iinjt-hearted, 
advise the troubled and distressed, endeavour to 
correct the bad, to j^nfinn^the good, and admi¬ 
nister to everyoite according, to the endowments 
thou hast received of God, ^ Be respectful to thy 

1 supe- 
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superiors, condescending and affable to thy in-^ 
feriors, gentle and liberal to thy equals, indulgent, 
peaceable, helpful to all thy brethren, and be 
before-hand with every one in* urbanity and coni- 
plaisance.—Let all thy discourse be modest, in¬ 
offensive, instructive, let it be affectionate .and sea¬ 
soned with salt. Avoid lying, slandering, back¬ 
biting, lu riinonious ridicule, biting jeers, all inde¬ 
cent and low jesting. Never sacrifice truth wit, 
never tlic good fame of thy neighbour to the desire 
of j)leasijig and amusing. Never speak without 
reverence of God and religion, never without con¬ 
cern of suffering innoeeiitiie and virtue, never with¬ 
out cordial satisfaction of any good that is done or 
enjoyed by thy brother, never without righteous 
indignation of the ravages and triumphs of folly 
and vice. Dissemble not, flatter not, be always 
what thou seemest, and always seem what thou 
art. Be circumspect, but not suspicious; prudent, 
but not artful; wary, but frank and sincere. Let 
truth and love, love to God and man, be the soul 
of all thy words and actions, 
these be beneficial and generallj^^iWul. If these 
precepts, these ins|^rations of religion accompany 
thee at all times, Jrom what miscarria^s, from 
what disgraces and reproaches^ wilt thou be se- 
cure! How safely;, and’cheetfully w^alk among 
thy brethren! How^^any innocent, real pleasures 
communicate to thet^ and receive from them! 

N JIow 
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How agreeable and useful wilt thou render social 
life to them and to thyself. 

Wouldst thoti thirdly, my Christian brother, 
associate religion, %|fl«eably to the design of it, 
with thy whole life, and thereby experience its 
efficacy to thy improvement and composure; let 
her be thy friend and companion in solitude. 
There hearken with greater seriousness and atten¬ 
tion to her suggestions, her doctrines, her ipi- 
couragements, her consolations, her demands. 
There grow more and more conversant with her 
and always enjoy more completely the happiness 
of her converse. Accompanied by her, solitude 
will never be a burden, never prove tiresome or 
tedious to thee.* Informed and entertained by her, 
the solemn hours of silence will be thy most de¬ 
lightful hours of recreation. Never will she per¬ 
mit thee to misemploy those holy hours in hatch¬ 
ing unjust QT malicious projects, in inventing 
schemes of artihce and fraud, never let thee che¬ 
rish in them any dark and splenetic grudge, any 
carking car^i||||||y^ vexing jealousy, any resent¬ 
ments of affiMiPt pride, never allow thee to con¬ 
sume them in v^ptuous indulgences, in feeding 
an insatiable revenge, or in humouring any other 
degrading passions^. No, she will constantly offier 
thee such proposals, awaken ill thee such senti¬ 
ments, open to thee such prosj^cts, persuade thee 
to such practices, as will ele^^te thy mind, enlarge 
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thy heartj and ensure thee profit and joy., Now 
she will set thy troubled soul at rest, raise thy de¬ 
pressed spirits, excite in, thee a npble apprehension 
of thyself, by teaching thee to judge difierently 
and more justly of what beguiles. Or perplexes, or 
torments thee. Then will shedissipate the dax^ 
zUng ^mp of station, of rank, of outward dis* 
tinctions, of dissimulation and flattery by which 
thou wert more or less surrounded and deceived, 
like a mist or fleeting cloud before thy eyes, shew 
thee to thyself as thou,.art, urge thee to the scru¬ 
tiny of thy heart and thy conduct, enlighten thee 
in the research with light, and thus bring 
thee forward in self-knowledge, that science so 
necessary and yet so rare. Now will she call 
thy attention to the voice of God in nature, then 
to his voice in revelation, now urge thee to admire 
the methods of his providence and administration, 
tlien to reflect on his previous arrangements for 
the salvation of mankind, accomplislied by Jesus, 
and here and there and on..aU.j^dc$ discover to 
thee de{)th8 of wisdom and con¬ 

descension and kindnes^ p|HH|d "perennial 
springs of consolation and joy * Now will she cause 
thee to feel in all its importance the apprehension 
of God and his presence, prostrate thee in the du^t 
before tire Eternal,and Incite, and hid dice adore 
him in spirit and in tr^h^ f^thtlnclerstaiidingand 
sensibility; th^eit will she opeir thy . heart and thy 
mnuth in joyful hymns of praise, give thee to 

N 2 appre- 
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apprehend the worth of the bounties of thy father 
in heaven, and teach thee complete acquiescence 
in his paternal pi;ovidence and love. Now will 
she entirely pervade and animate thy frame with 
the “love of pod and man, then renovate thy ar¬ 
dour in goodness .and make every duty a delight. 
Now open to thee enchanting prospects in a 
boundless futurity, raise thee above temporal and 
visible objects, and bring thee nearer to thy hea¬ 
venly country and its blessed inhabitants; then 
inspire thee with fresh courage and vigour for the 
resolute prosecution of thy coursCyr unwearied 
exertions to attain the goal. Thns under the 
guidance and in the company of religion, thou 
wilt at one time extend and correct thy con¬ 
ceptions of the most interesting objects, at ano¬ 
ther confirm thyseff in. faith and in hope, at 
another purify and ea^blish thy virtue, now freely 
enjoy the comfort and the privileges that are even 
here peculiar to the Christian, and now obtain a 
foretaste of future; transcendent felicity. And 
how piofitable^^ how reviving to 

the soul wilt ||||||p of retirement be! 

' Yet more, thou blend reJigioq with 

the wlipto of thy life, ahall it be a lamp to 
thy feet and a light to thy path, shall it be and 
afford to thee what it is calcinated to be and to 
afford to mankind; Iether j%]ilhly be the partner 
in all thy joys and .pleasures. ' She would by.iip, 
means oppose or disturb thy joys and thy pl^a- 

sures. 
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sures. $he is even the liberal dispenser of 
joy, and where she resides And rales sullenness 
and care and sorrow flee Far away, there beneath 
her siteps on eveiy side rise fotinfe bf satisfaction 
and delight. She deiii^/to het friends only vain/ 
deceitful joys', only' those pernicious pleasures 
which end in pain and beget nsisery add ruih ; 
and by restraining thee frUiti them she deprives 
thee of nothing but trouble arid remorse and in¬ 
famy and death: Let thy joys be' noble and thy 
pleasures harilileSf^ and then'indulge them under 
tlie cohtroul ^d in the company' of religion, if 
thou wouldst possess them nnalloyed. She will 
refine, elevate, dignify themj* and so render*thee 
capable of sublimer jo}^ and felicities hereafter. 
If therefore thou rejoicest in ^the manifold boun¬ 
ties of heaven, in the enjoyment of’meats and 
drinks, of health and competence, of the accom¬ 
modations and elegancies of life,' let religion 

ii ^ ^ 

exalt thy joy by making thee ^onsyer these be¬ 
nefits entirely as the giftsjjM,^^M/\ ahd etijoy 
them as proofs and pl^ge$ pro¬ 
vidence, his favour Rejoicest 

thou"'^ thy intellectual capadtfe and powers, 
thy understanding, thy reasolK, thy mc^l free¬ 
dom, thy destination to iinmojtality; let religion 
erinoble thy joy by mUkthg'thee recognize and 
feel.the honour ^d th4^p{Hhess of b^ng created 
after tW" image of God, of Having communion 
with the father of spirits, and bf approaching 
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perpetually nearer to him/ the original fountain 
of all perfection and happiness. Rejoicest thou 
in any work that thou hast suecessfully finished^ 
in the happy issue of thy affairs attd "Uttder- 
^kings^ on account of difficulties and dangers 
honourably overcome, in the generous fruits of 
thy puhlic'Spirited exertionslet religion sweeten 
that joy by causing thee to perceive in all this 
the complacency, the assistance, the co-operation, 
the blessing of the Almighty, and to consider 
thyself as a subordinate instrument by which he 
executes his plahs, and d6es j^d to his creatures. 
Rejoicest thou in society with mankind, thy bre¬ 
thren, dost thou tliere reciprdcally receive and 
communicate entertainment and pleasure, enjoyest 
thou there in common with them satisfactions of 
various kinds ; let religion sanctify and multiply 
thy joy by leading thee' to respect them all as 
children of thy heavenly father, as creatures 
whom he himself esteCmr and loves, and who 
like thee are destined to an always progressive 
never-eetisl)|J|||ffection and happiness. Rejoicest 
thou in thy |l|^mate and domertie connections, 
thy friends, thy i^latibns, thy children; thy 
joy by Religion the highest degree of vivacity and 
vigour bPwhichij is capable, raise it into a ra¬ 
vishing hope'hereafter again to find thy friend, 
thy beloved/ thy cbildretii In a better world, and 
‘ there to c6nn^t.thy$elf mth'them in a fkritbhler 
mahiier and for ever. Rejoicest thod the 

beauties 
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beauties of nature; dost thou unite, inspired by 
the breath of spring, in the general anthem of all 
living things; let relign^n enhance th}?” joy by 
elevating thy tnind to the author and father of 
nature, and penetrating thy , hf^art with sentiments 
of reverence, of love, of gratitude, and praise to 
him. Thus certainly wilt thou, my Christian bro¬ 
ther, make religion the partner in all thy joys and 
pleasures, thus certainly wilt thou increase their 
number, ennoble their quality, prolong their con¬ 
tinuance, relish their sweetness more fully, and 
even by the indulgence of joy become always wiser 
and better and more perfect. 

Wouldst thou blend religion agreeably to its 
destination with the whole tenour of thy life, 
shall it be a lamp to thy feet and a light to thy 
path; let . her lastly be also thy friend and com¬ 
forter in affliction. Yes, when darkness and 
terror surround thee, thou art in want of a reviv- 
ing" light to cheer thegloom^ When walking in 
rugged and toilsome paths, ovjsr hjlfe of difficulty 
and parched desarts, thou . of a safe 

and trusty guide, to warn -iii^i|S %yious turn¬ 
ings, to support ^nd refresh tKe^' and to prevent 
thee from missing the mark to which thou art 
speeding thy course. 4nd that cheering light, 
th^. .trusty guide is religidn to her suffering 
friends. Whoso adheres to her in affluence and 
prosperity, i/^pso makes her, constant cdhi- 
panion along the journey of life^ him assuredly 

she 
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she will.not forsake in the time;of need, in the 
day of distress; to hini she’ then appears in the 
form of a messenger of peace, -an angel of con¬ 
solation sent from 6od; she pours balm into his 
wounds and instils courage and hope into his 
heart Yes, my Christian brother, be ever true 
to religion, uidformly submit»to her guidance 
and directioDi ' and then seek relief and solace 
from her when sorrow and distress come upon 
thee. Then listen to her gentle, friendly voice, 
and open every avenife of thy heart to her con¬ 
solations. Be not surprised at thy sufferings, 
will she say to thee ; to suffer is the lot of mor- 

AK 

tals, suffering was the lot of their leader and lord, 
and was to him what it is to thee,. the*hvay to 
perfection. Murmur not at thy sufferings, for 
he who infficts them is just and holyi i is essential 
benignity and love,, is thy father, who loves thee 
even when correcting and proving tliee, and who 
wills and effectuates and permits only what is 
good and salutary for his children. Add not to 
the weight of sSufferings by impatience and 
complaints; all*5iate them rather by bearing them 
as didne inflictions with submission and resig- 
nalton, by wisely profiting by them as means of 
correction and sanctification, and thereby pre* 
paring thyself for a 'superior life. Faint not be¬ 
neath thy affiictiom Kesigh * thyself to tibci Ah 
m%hty, who can strengthen the weak, and un¬ 
derstands thy powers and thy necessities, thy 


con- 
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coiiditioh and thy destination, arfd has adapted 
to them the several eiTents of thy life; resign thy¬ 
self to him,, he can rescne 'even froni dei-ith, and 
more than compensate thee aiher death f()r ail thy 
sufTerings.Fix thy view upon faturity; console 
thyself with the hope of a better worid, a ble^Ked 
immortalityalways bear in min'd, that to those 
who love God all things nriist worjc together for 
good; and never forget, how little the short and 
transient sufierings of tlie present time ai*e to be 
compared with the glory that shall hereafter be 
revealed in us. Persist therefore resolutely, hold 
fast thy confidence, never let it go; fight the 
good fig’ht undismayed unto the end, and be 
then sedbre of tlie crown of victory. Yes, tlms, 
my Christian friend, comforted and supported by 
religion, wilt thou conquer all things, she will 
dispel every cloud that overhangs tiiy path of 
life, alleviate every burthen, mitigate every pain, 
and lead thee through afflictions borne with 
piety and patience, to perfection and felicity. 

And this, my j)ious hearers, this is the me¬ 
thod of combining religion with Whole cou?*se 
of our life, of . blending it with our ,whole system 
of thought and apprehension, and making it our 
constant "companion and guide, our mo-st fiuniliar 
friencl. Only thus do we not jirofess and believe 
it in vain. Thus alone will it be and afford to 
us what it is designed to be and afilbrd to man- 
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kind,: Only thus shall we experience its complete 
efficacy , to our improvement* and pacification. 
And who would not readily regard it in this point 
of view and gladly avail himself of it> Who 
would not gladly become so good, and so happy 
by it ? .Yes, celestial and divine religion, this 
shalt. thou be and procure even to me; to me 
who am so much in want of thy light, of thy 
powCT, of thy consolations 5 to me who without 
thee would be the sport of error, of passion, of 
folly and misery ! Yes, be thou my guide, gladly 
will I follow thee, shew me the way wherein I 
should go, lead and support me on it, that 1 may 
not strike into devious paths, that I may not fail 
of my object. Teach thou me to be ahd to do, 
what as a man, as a Christian, as a member of 
society, I ought to be and to do; and teach me 
to be and to^ do it as conscientiously, as confi¬ 
dently and cheerfully as he alone can be and do it 
who is animated by thy spirit. Do thou accom¬ 
pany me in solitude and "^in society, everywhere 
let me hear thy voice, for sweet is thy voice, and 
thy countenance is lovely; let me imbibe thy 
suggestions and follow tliy counsel, that every¬ 
where I may think and act wisely and virtuously, 
and everywhere speak and do good. Do thou 
share with me, as the friend of my heart, in all 
my satisfactions and all my sufierings, that I 
inay enjoy the former with more delight and bear 
the latter witli greater firmness. Oh be thou 

' ' always 
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always near me in life and in death, and con¬ 
duct me through life and death to my superior, 
my everlasting destination, conduct ^ to the 
presence of him who sent thee from h'ilaven to 
earth to be my teacher and comforter, and through < 
thee has elevated me to the hope of a blessed im* 
mortality! 




(jOD, Ae"Omniscient, the Omnipresent, thou 
es^aminest and knowest us; whatever we ttiink 
and will and do, our most secret inclinations, our 


gentlest wishes, our most hidden designs are ac¬ 
curately known to thee, and thou triest us by the 
immutable laws of truth, and justrce. Yes, thou, 
our creator and father, knowest and judgest uS in¬ 
finitely better, and more justly, than'we ourselves 
can do. Oh that we n^ight never be unmindful 
of this truth, ^d that the awful sentiment that 


thy piercing eyes survey us"* and penetrate to the 
inmost recedes of our hearts, might guard us 
from the illusions of self-love, from all self-deceit. 
Though in consequence of our natural limitations 
we ^e in many respects an inexplicable mystery 
to biirselves, yet hast thou elevated us to the rank 
of rational creatures, endowed us with^conscibus- 
ness and^ cpiisiderati^j,^ and tliei^by madf p ca¬ 
pable of so far justly jud^ii^ «>f 

purselyes and ouf; <»>iiditiou, as is neceS^jM:o 
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the advancement of our perfection and happiness. 
Did we" but constantly employ these privileges 
and abilities to the ends for which thou hast 
granted them ! Did we^ by the careful and 
faithful use of them become continually more 
acquainted and conversant with ourselves 1 How 
much more wisely, how much more virtuously, 
how much more contentedly should we think and 
live! How much iiilore surely and completely 
be and become, what according to thy gracious 
will we should and might be and become! 0>h 

enlighten us by thy light and strengthen us by 
thy power, now that weItVe about to meditate on ' 
tliese important topics, and bless our reflections 
to the promotion of a just and salutary know¬ 
ledge of our real quality and our moral condition. 
Grant that we may draw off our attention from 
all that is without us, turn it entirely on our¬ 
selves and as sincerely and impartially proceed 
in the examination of what we are, as the impor¬ 
tance of the business requires. Wc implore it 
of thee with the confidence of thy children, and 
further prefer our petitions to thee in the name of 
thy son, our lord. Our father, &c, 

* 2 con. xiii, 5. 

Know 5:s not your ownsi^ves ? 

The vast utility of self-kift)wledge is ao mani¬ 
fest, that nobody doubts of it, and yet this self- 
knowledge is extai^ely flir from beiflg common 

among 
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among mankind. Who, with any shadow of 
r€^son, could pretend to doubt that man can be¬ 
come good and happy only in proportion as he 
rightly understands himself? How could he 
J)roperly unfold his capacities and apply and exer- 
vCise his various powers; how do and afford, what 
liccording to his natui'C he is designed and capa¬ 
citated to do and to adbrd; how cheerfully and 
wisely enjoy the benefits tfiikt he himself pos¬ 
sesses, how the bounties which surround him on 
all sides and invite him to enjoyment; how avoid 
or contend with the evils and dangers that threa¬ 
ten him; how correct his errors and defects, and 
with unwearied, unremitted ardour urge his on¬ 
ward course to - higher perfection and happiness if 
ha is unacquainted with himself, if in all these 
*iie^>ects be is feeling about in the dark, and re-* 
signs himself entirely to blind instinct or to hckle 
chance ? This self-knowledge is nevertheless ex¬ 
tremely far from being^common among mankind, 
and that comparatively but few set themselves in 
gwd earnest to acquire it need not be a matter of 
ayurprise to any of us. Though the methods for 
fTritfin^ at it be within our power, yet the proper 
and successful use of them is by no means easy. 
It is connected with several difficulties, to the sur¬ 
mounting whereof industry and exertion and for¬ 
titude are n^essary.'^ It requires much rejection, 
much consideration, much impartiality^ much 
calm converse with oneself^ fluent abstraction 

from 
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from the world and its tumultuous, distracting 
avocations; it requires continued attention, much 
observation and strict scrutiny within, in order 
thoroughly to know ourselves. Occupations which 
to too many persons, if not entirely foreign and 
unknown, are however more or less difficult and 
laborious. To mitigate these difficulties, my pious 
hearers, and to alleviate to you this important and 
salutary business is tlie scope of my present dis¬ 
course. In this view I intend to shew you, where¬ 
in self-knowledge consists, or what its requisites 
are; an<l then how we may arrive at it, or how 
we are to proceed and* what we must do for 
coming at the true knowledge of ourselves. 

Wherein then, first, does self-knowledge con¬ 
sist ? W^hat are its requisites ? On whai should 
our observations principally turn ? What should 
w'e particularly study and examine ? The whole 
business may be comprised under three chief 
heads. We must studv our natural state: we 
must study our moral state; we must learn to un¬ 
derstand the various relations in which we are 
placed to other beings, if we would have a just 
sense and apprehension of our own selves and our 
conJition. 

First therefore our natural st|ite; what we are, 
what we have, what we are able to do, and what 
we may and should be and become. If we would 
have a proper sense and apprehension of this, my 
pious hearers, we'should often in the stillness of 

retirement 
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retirement take these and the like j)articul:irs into 
consideration. What station do I occupy on the 
scale of things ? What place do 1 hold in the 
empire of God ? I'o what species and class of 
creatures do 1 belong? Am [ an entirely brutal 
and earthly* or a rational creature, endowed with 
intellectual powers ? What affinity have 1 with 
the beasts of the field, and how and whereby am 
I superior to them ? Wliat distinguishes me 
above them ? What gives me power and com¬ 
mand over them jiU, even the strongest and fiercest 
of them ? What can I do or omit, which they 
cannot do or omit? What makes me therefore a 
man? What privileges are peculiar to me as a 
man ? And what capacities, what faculties have 
1 as such ? Of what expansion and discipline are 
they susceptible ? How may and should I use 
and apply them ? What can I perform and bring 
to eficct by them ? Are not all the faculties 
which the creator has granted me, good ? May 
1 leave any of them uncultivated or unemployed? 
But how are they subordinated to one another r 
Which of them are the noblest, the most perma¬ 
nent? Which ought I to cultivate and strengthen 
id preference to the rest } "Which are designed 
to lead aifd guide me to the use of the others ? 
Which appertain most essentially to my indivi- 
self ? Which shall I retain amidst all the 
t^fations and vipissitifdes of my body and my 
outward Condition ? And what analogies do these 
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my faculties bear to my present state, to its wants, 
to its occupations and affairs, to my particulai' 
circumstances and connections t What analo¬ 
gies to my future superior destination ? How may , - 
and should I apply them, in order here to be and " 
to do, and there to become, what I am designed 
here and there to be and to do and to become ? — 
Can I attain to only a certain stated degree of in- ,,, 
telligence, of wisdom, of knowledge, of force and 
strength, of aptitude, of virtue, and must I then 
stop short, or again proceed, when I have once 
attained it? Or can I in all these respects perpe¬ 
tually farther^dvance, proceed to infinity, with¬ 
out ever attaining to the highest degree of iny 
proper perfection ? See 1 not, whenever in thought 
or action 1 reach a certain point, another before 
me, that stands higher, that leads me farther, and 
allows me to hope for still grander, still more pro¬ 
mising prospects ?. Am I not therefore a creature 
whose essential faculty is the faculty of thinking, , 
whose greatest prerogative is consciousness and 
reason, and who i? capable of an indefinite, per- ' 

petually increafsing perfection ?-Am I not, 

iii< fine, a being capable of happiness, a creature 




that can enjoy his existence and his life, his qua- i; 
lities and abilities, can be contented with his si- ^ 

N. 4r ^ ■ 

tuatipn, cheerfully enjoy the advantages and ple^-' 
sures of it, and procure liimself a perceptible su- 
pembundance of agreeable ideais and feelings 
not the happiness of which Tam susceptible*mW 
VOL, H. o ^ nifokr 
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xiifbld and great? What are the sources of it 
within me and without? Can I not even now in 
my present state derive satisfaction and pleasure 
from them ? Does this happiness depend solely 
or principally on outward things, or depends it 
more on my inward temper, on my manner of 
thinking, of apprehending, of viewing and judg¬ 
ing of an object ? — Such considerations as these, 
my pious hearers, should often engage us when 
alone, we should frequently reflect upon them 
in seclusion and abstraction^ these questions we 
should learn to answer and determine on just 
grounds, if we would know ours|^ves according 
to our natural or physical state, if we would com¬ 
prehend, what, as men, we are and are able to do 
and should do and become. 

A second general head of self-acquaintance is the 
knowledge of our moral state or condition. Are 
we what we are designed to be? Do we that 
which we are bound to do ? What use have w'e 
hitherto ma^iie of our capacities and powers ? What 
degree of perfection have we reached in the ap¬ 
plication of them ? , Hdiv stands the proportion 
between the good and the harm that we have dohe, 
the faults we have committed and the progress we 
have'made on the road of virtue.? What are our 
predominant sentiments and afiections ? What is 
^the state of our character, our usual, ordinary turn 
>;iahd temper? By what principles are we deter- 
Inined and led ? What aims do we pur^e ? What 

jaudahle 
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laudftfeki ai^ what citlpafefe quaUttes, 'what excel- 
lenqiiBs and what-defects have we? Which is our 
good and honourable, which our weak and frail 
aide?; How easy or how dilhcult is it to answer? 
,our obligations and to follow the dictates of vir- 
ftue? How consonant or hpw discordant are our 


heart and our life, our thoughts and our actions ? 
What victory over oursulves and the world, what 
good, generous, exertions and actions have we to 
boast of^ and what acts of moral turpitude, what 
iniquities, what sins and weaknesses have we to 
accuse ourselves and be ashamed of? Interroga¬ 
tories which we should elten propose to ourselves, 
which we must be able decidedly to answer, if we 


would know ourselves regarding our moral state. 
—- — Yes, my dearest friends, this must be deci¬ 
sive, with every person who determines to know 
himself and justly to bear the name and the dig¬ 
nity of a man, whether his prevailing sentiments 
and inclinations are good or bad, consistent with 
his nature and destination or not, ag|P^able or dis- 
, agreeable to God, his creator and sovereign; whe¬ 
ther they are directedlliDIdre to externals than in- 
tetnals, more to the visible or more to the invi¬ 
sible, more to th^life and health of the body or ‘ 
more to the life and health of the soul; whether 
is knore affected by distinctions pf rank apd sta- 
*tion, 0t ^>y those of the mind and heart, whether 
abundance of terrestrial goods, or stores of pseful 
kndwledgH whether sensual gratifications or in- 

o 2 tellectual 
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t^ll^tufai m^astires a(^t hint Dti^st| Whether he 

u^^Jirefers those to these or ttiese to tbose;^ whether 
he most pursues the former or most the latter,"and 
seeks his happiness principally in those or io, these;"' 
'^e that has never seriously reflected and never 
arrived to positive certainty on these matters^ he 
that in these particulars is ^ver wavering from one 
/Me to the other, and wj^never he is obliged to: 
;^pass sentence on himself before God and his con¬ 
science, is arrested by perplexing doubts and is 
thrown into confusion, neither understands him¬ 
self nor the true state of his moral condition; to 
him therefore real perfection and, happiness and 
the Way that leads to them, are indifferent or 
strange lind foreign objects. 

Lastly, to self-acquaintance likewise appertains 
the knowledge of the several relations in which 
w’e stand to outward things and their influence on 
us, the knowledge of oqr particular situation and 
circumstances in the world, and the connection 
in which alibis stands with our frame and tempeF' 
of mind, wim our moral condition. Here like¬ 
wise, my pious hearers^iilpny interrogations and 
inquiries are to be made, if we would properly 
understand ourselves and our Actual state. — In 
what relations and habitudes do we stand to ^od, 
the supreme, thelih^Iutely perfect being } How 
are we disposed tdwafds him ? How do we be--i 
haeve towards him i What may we hope and ex- 
p^t of him ? — What relative situatioi|||are ^e in 

'"to' 
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to thfy persons who 'are our fellOw-inhabitants of 
this J^rth in general, and to those in particular, 
with;,whom we live in domestic or .civil society? 
Whs^t are we to them ? What are they to us ? 
What influence have they on our mode of appre¬ 
hension, on our rpanner^ on qur happiness ? And 
what do we produce in all these respects on them ? 
— In what relations do we stand to externals, to 


the aflfairs, the goods, the accommodations and 
pleasures of this life ? i* How do we consider and 
judge of, how possess and enjoy them ? How do 
riches, power and honour, privileges and digni^ 
ties, voluptuousness an3 luxury appear to us ? 
How do we regard these (jbjects ? What stress 
do we on them ? What,impressions does the 
sight or the enjoyment of them make on us? 
What power have they over us ? What authority 
and sway do tliey exercise over us; or, how in¬ 
dependent have we rendered ourselves on their 
demands and on their influence.^ — What eflPects 
has company, what efiects have ssoiltude and si¬ 
lence, what effects has example, what effect have 
praise and blame, w'hat effect have prosperity and 
adversity on us ? — In whaf situation, in what cir¬ 
cumstances, among what persons is it most easy 
or liiost diflScult to discharge ou/ duty and to do 
what is r%ht and proper? , What sort of 'work, 
of company, of dissipations, of amusement|is 
mqst favourable or unfavourable to us in this re- 
•^pect ? ’ S^hat temptations, what allut-Cments to 

iniquUy 
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iniquity are nto-^t dangerous to us ? What obsta- 
’cles and difficulties most prevent us from ‘doing 
good, and cause us oftenest to stumble ? What 
ipeans of wisdom and virtue, what exercises of 
devotion and piety arc most powerful and effica¬ 
cious to us ?—-These questions, my pious hearers, 
W'e must not fail to make if we would acquire a 
thorough knowledge of ourselves. 

But how are we to acquire it ? How must we 
set about it, w hat must we do, what exercises must 
we adopt, in order thus to come at the knowledge 
of ourselves ? To answer these questions I have 
destined the second part of my discourse. 

To observe ourselves attentively; to avail our¬ 
selves of the judgments that others pass on us; to 
compare our state and our behaviour frequently 
with the Ians of truth and jierfections and to 
make use of the assistance and suggestions of oiu 
friends an<l acquaintance: are the principal means 
for arriving at self-knowledge. 

The first and most important is attentive and 
continued observation of ourselves. Of om^elf, of 
OUT individuality^ of our imagination we have a 
more strict and pc-rspicuous consciousness than of 
anything that is without us. Wo can therefore 
discriminate andj^ompare more objects within us, 
of what passes in our intellect, than in any other 
♦Iter. We can hr more clearly perceive and hr 
more justly judge of the operations of our facul- 
lis^s, the current of our ideas, their associations, 

their 
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ihcir causes and effects, their agr^fcient or their 
contrariety, than the phaenotnena of the matenal 
visible world. We can consequently understand 
iriore of ourselves, and become more intimately 
acquainted with ourselves, than of all and with 
all that belongs not to our proper self. But this 
can no otherwise be brought to pass than by pa¬ 
tient attention to ourselves, by the frequent and 
calm observation of what passes within us. 

If then thou wouhlst study to be acquainted 
with thyself, o man, as seldom lose sight of thy¬ 
self, of thy real identity, of what thinks and acts 
within thee, as thou possibly caiist. Even when 
engaged in business, in company, in relaxation, 
cast ever and anon an acute, a scrutinising look 
within, and constantly support in thee as much as 
possible tJie clear consciousness pf what thou art 
and dost. Confound not thyself with what is 
without thee, or with what occupies thee; not 
with thy station, not with tliy possessions, not 
with tliy outward actions. All\his is not thou, 
belongs not to thy self, but is only in a longer or 
shorter, nearer or remoter connection with thee. 
Often revert to thyst If, withdraw thy attention 
from all that is and happens without thee, hx it 
entirely on thyself, on thy ideas, thoughts, sen¬ 
sations, opinions, adections, appetites, and for 
these observations select as much as possible|||^e 
fittest, the most auspicious conjunctures and op¬ 
portunities. 


Wouldst 
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Wouldst Jka therefore find out thy prevailing 
dispositions and propensities, their direction and 
i pitchgive particular heed to thyself, when thy 
heart lies open to pleasure, when thou feelest thy¬ 
self free from solicitude and care, when thou art 
in the cotiipany of pertons with whom seemingly 
thou bast no need of disguise or restraint, where 
thou mayst give full scope to thy sentiments and 
emotions, where thou needst not suppress them 
or alter their natural course from any motives of 
interest or fear. Watch thyself also in domestic 
life, in the more contracted circle of thy family 
or thy intimate friends. Remark the impression 
that outward objects, that what thou seest and 
barest and dost ma|e upon thee; remark the’ 
first, unprepared and inconsiderate judgment thou 
passest on them^^the first movements oi» compla¬ 
cency or dislike, the afiection or the aversion, the 
satisfaction or the dissatisfaction they discover in 
thee, and tlience conclude concerning the jiecu- 
liar and natural Sent of thy .heart. 

Yet more. Wouldst thou study thyself, study 
to find out the train of ideas, the principles by 
wmdi thou art chiefly led, thy ordinary turn of 
ndu<| and manners I obserte thyself often Jn the 
silence oC^l^irem^nt, where thou art left to |hy- 
self without any deterrpinatc occupations |p4;.de- 
syig. Observe what ideas, what sentiments ritost 
familiarly preserit themselves, occupy thee most 
fieqoentlyitand for the greatest length* of. time, 

‘iyhich 
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which thou most quickly and carefully chasest 
away and obscurest, or art most eager to seize and 
most fond of detaining; observe what sensations 
are most prompt to stir within thee, and most ea¬ 
sily and completely get the mastery of thy heart, 
and thence conclude concernihg the degree of 
wisdom and of virtue to wdiich thou hast or hast 
not attained. 

Lastly, observe thyself often in the same design 
under a lively sense of the presence of God. Think 
on his omniscience; think on him as the in¬ 
spector and judge of thy thoughts and inclina¬ 
tions, of thy words affd works; think, that n# 
sj)ecipus appearance deceives him, and that on 
the verdict which he passes.on thee thy everlast¬ 
ing all depends ; think on the aH^unt thou art 
one day to give him. This will whet thy perspi¬ 
cacity, abate thy self-love, rectify tliy judgment, 
and teach thee strict impartiality. Thou wilt 
never dare to call little great and evil good in the 
presence of God, the All-ieeing and Infallible, or 
to extenuate thy faults and transgressions by idle 
excuses. 

> Another means for arriving at self-acquaintance 
is all impartial application of the judgment which 
others, friends or enemies, foriti^f us> df our dis- 
{xjsitions, of our temper, qf.our actions. Thougti 
thei^ judgments should never be taken by ui|||| 
principles and rules; though we should never 
any tiling that is wrong, nor omit anytl^g good 
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on their accotint; though they may be often par¬ 
tial, often harsh and precipitate, yet they may 
rendet us attentive to several capacities and abili- 
tf^^that we possess, but which lie dormant in us, 
aj; well as to several failings and infirmities of 
which we were not aware^ The friend perhaps 
knows our good, or corrigible side, and the enemy 
our bad or weak aide, better than ive do; the 
fiwmer, from affection, from the desire of knowing 
us more accomplished and happy, is rendered 
sharper sighted, and the latter from hatred, from 
the desire of obscuring our excellencies and merits, 
they otherwise would be, and than we our¬ 
selves probably are. Their judgments and re¬ 
marks should not on that account be indifierent 


to us. .The^ll^ay sometimes induce us to make 
in\^e$tigations knd'discoveries w hich otherwise we 
perhaps should never have instituted. But ge¬ 
neral prevalent judgments passed on us both by 
friends and foes, merit our particular attention, 
because that coincidence always presupposes an 
agreement more or less with truths or at least 
must have the appearance of it in its behalf. If 


wo^nd, on such investigations, that we appeal to' 
be in the sight of others tQore than we^actuall^ l^/'^ 
or tl^tin^huir pinion we might be and ^dFd 
more than ht fact we are and afford: what aiSix- 
lent is this to the exertion of our facu in 

srmot to deceive the exjiectations that otheri/i 
entertain of us! On the qthc*^ hand, 
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if we find that others think aiid judge worse of us 
than we deserve, that they impute to tis defects 
and failings which we have not: what an excite* 
ment to be more carefully on our guard agaiiist 
whatever may have furnished them with occasion 
and pretext for their misconceptions, and jiccord- 
ingly not only to avoid what is wicked and wrong, 
but to abstain from all appearance of it! 

A tliird means conducive to self-knowledge, is, 
by frequently and impartially comparing ourselves 
and our state with the laws of truth and perfec¬ 
tion. If we would rightly know and judge of our¬ 
selves, we must not ohl5r understand what we are, 
but likewise what we might and should be; not 
only what we do, but also what we are boUnd and 
called to do. Without this knowledge we may be 
apt to deem ourselves better aiid more perfect than 
\ye really are. Thus the poor man may think 
himself rich, till he compares his circumstances 
with those of the really opulent; and the ignorant 
man may fancy himself learned, till he compares 
his j)erceptidns and knowledge with the percep¬ 
tions and knowledge of thi truly learned. Let us 
therefore frequently and attentively compare cur 
dispositions, our inclinsCtions, our conduct, with 
the laws of God, with the preCepts of Christianity, 
With the example of Jesus^ and see how far they 
agree and how far the 3 f difi[et'. Let us co^Mpt 
Vhat we are and do; and afford, with what Outer 
pefsmisV Whom we know and honopr ||patterns 
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of wisdom and integrity are and do and afford, or 
what they have been, done and afforded, and 
thenc^ conclude how far we as men, as members 
^%60ciety,. as Christians, as creatures who are in 
ail essentials like them, have answered the true 
end of our being or not. 

To conclude; avail yourselves, my pious hearers, 
in the same design, of the aid of your acquaintance 
and friends, those who are most about you, see you ^ 
the oftenest, know you most intimately and have 
the most familiar intercourse with you. Give them 
not only the liberty, but the express commission, 
to watch over you, and to observe you in such 
moments when you think yourself unobserved, or 
when you are acting habitually or passionately, 
and are not entirely master of your temper. Con¬ 
jure them to remind^ou of your failings and in¬ 
firmities, not to palliate them or conceal tliem 
from you, not to forbear mentioning the shocking 
or pernicious impression they made on them, and 
to-^all hbme your attention and rouze you to re¬ 
flect on yourself and your state of mind, whenever 
thi^ -^rceive in you anything immoral, or incon¬ 
sistent with your character, your station, your 
principles and opinions. ' Fail not to hearken to 
theiT? admonitions^' examine yourself by thecti, 
when aloilie> trace youj* errors up to their soutjce, 
cppsider the conjunctures in which you were over- 

s and provocations you had at '"' 
within pr from without, and 

,thbnce 
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thence draw conclnsions on !the degree of your 
strengtli, or your weakness, on what is propitious 
or unpropitious to your morals and your virtue. 

Weigh all this well together in your minds, my 
pious hearers. Let me recommend to you fre¬ 
quent and calm observation on yourselves; let 
me recommend to you to avail yourselves of the 
impartial judgment that others,may form of you; 
carefully to compare your temper and manners 
w’ith the laws of truth and of perfection ; let me, 
in short, recommend to you the grateful use of 
the remarks and suggestions of your confidential 
friends: so will you 'be ever advancing in the 
knowledge and reasonable estimation of your¬ 
selves, and thereby become constantly more wise 
and more happy. 



SERMON XXXIX. 


The impediments to Self-knowledge. 

. -- ■■ 

a 

God, who, ill thy parental affection, wouldsst 
train us up to intelligent and virtuous heings, 
render, us happy by intelligence and virtue, and 
educate and prepare us for a superior life, what 
ample means does thy loving-kindness grant us 
, to that end! Endowed by thee with conscious¬ 
ness and reason, we ^ire enabled to study ourselves, 
our nature and destination, our necessities^ our 
capacities and powers, and to appretiate and judge 
of all that we are and do and what surrounds us, 
i||f1:he relations in which it stands to our real, 
permanent perfection. And what lengths might 
we proceed in this important and salutary k#ow- 
ledge, if we were more attentive to ourselves, if 
We had more at heart oifr improvement and per¬ 
fection, if we hearkened more to the dictates of 
ourninderstanding and our conscience, and were 
raoi^ vigilant against self-deception! But alas 
too often we purposely turn away our eyes frit^ni 
are and do and what we should be and 

do; 
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do; wilfully mistafe the true situation of bur in¬ 
ternal affairs, and lose sight of ourselves in the 
multitude of sensible, terrestrial objects, which 
engage and distract our minds. Too often we 
are governed by sensuality, dazzled by false lustre, 
deceived by the artifices of self-love, and account 
ourselves far better than we really are ; and from 
indifference towards what is eminently beautiful 
and good, what is perfect in its kind, content 
ourselves with the lowest stages of virtue. And 
thus we never become either so good or so happy 
as, according to our constitution and the resources 
thou givest us, wg might and should become. O 
God, we are covered with confusion before thee in 
confessing our negligence and supineness, our 
great distance from the glorious prize which thou 
hast set before us. Oh might we henceforth with 
greater diligence and care take the road that leads 
to it, and let no impediments, no difficulties deter 
us from the prosecution of it! Assist us, merciful-, 
father, to surmount those obstacles and to conquer 
those difficulties. Teach us in that view to un- 
deMtand them, and inspire us by thy spirit with 
strength and courage to defeat whatever may hin¬ 
der us from being thoroughly acquainted with 
ourselves. To this end accompany with thy bless¬ 
ing the considerations we have now to offer, jyad 
hearken to our prayer through Jesus Christ, in 
whose name we further call upon thee, saying: 
Our father, &c. 


’ Si COR. 
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a COR. X 11 . 5 . 

Know yc not jour ownsehcs’ 

Unless we can foresee the obstructions that 

we may meet with on our way, or the difficulties 

that are implicated in any business ; we shall be 

very apt to stumble and fall over the former, and 

to be disheartened by the latter. Whereas, the 

better we are informed of both the one and the 

» 

other; the juster notions we previously have of 
them ; the less we come unexpectedly upon them: 
so much the better can we prepare our minds for 
them, and the easier and surer shall we surmount 
the former and subdue the Litter. The case is 
the same with self-knowledge and the use of the 
means by whii*h it is to be attained. To under¬ 
stand and to judge justly of oneself, is no such 
easy matter as some perhaps may think; it is not 
an affair that requires neither particular attention, 
nor laborious exertion, nor persevering resolution. 
Whoever sets about this business without making 
up his mind to the encountering of impedin^nts 
and diffi<iulties in it, and flatters himself that he 
shall finish it in a short time and without much 
})ains, will be deceived in his cxpectations, and 
runs great hazaid of entirely giving up the en¬ 
terprise as suddenly,* or as abrujjtly leaving it 
in the middle, as he inconsiderately engaged in it. 
He aaay fancy that he is walking a pleasant and 

easy 
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«asy path, but he will frequently find the track ob¬ 
scure, often losing itself in labyrinths, often rough 
and toilsome; and he alone will tiot by all this be 
deterred from pursuing his way, who has pre¬ 
viously laid his account in it, and is firmly re¬ 
solved to press forward to the mark, however trou¬ 
blesome and laborious it may prove. 

For that reason, my pious hearers, and in that 
view, it is my intention at present to discourse to 
you on the principal impediments in this science, 
and to make you acquainted with them. Self- 
knowledge, as I lately shewed you, is an extensive 
and complicate business. -We must study to find 
out our natural temper, our moral state, our rela¬ 
tive positions to outward objects and their influ¬ 
ence on our character and behaviour. And the 
use and application of the means by which we are 
to acquire that knowledge, is not unattended with 
difficulty. The observation of ourselves, the use 
of the remarks and judgments of others, the im¬ 
partial comparison of our moral condition with 
the laws of truth and of perfection, and the due 
app^feation of the suggestions and admonitions of 
our confidential friends: all this implies great at¬ 
tention, much seriousness, much honesty and fide¬ 
lity, and cannot be brought to efifect without con¬ 
tinued exertions. Now, to prevent these exer¬ 
tions from becoming tiresome and dispiriting^ we 
should be apprised of the obstacles that are con¬ 
nected with them, and learn how to avoid or sub - 

VOL. II. p due 
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due them. And to this I hope to contribute some* 
thinj^ by my present discourse. We will there¬ 
fore reflect on the principal impediments to self- 
knowledge. — We will examine what it is that 
deters so many persons from acquiring this know¬ 
ledge, and encumbers it to so many others, and 
impedes them on their progress. 

The prodigious force of sensuality ; a dissipated 
restless life; the disagreeable that mixes with the 
business of self-examination and self-observation ; 
supineness and indiiferency towards moral per¬ 
fection ; the wrong notions that we form of man¬ 
kind, of their nature and destination ; the false 
rules by which we form estimates of ourselves; 
and lastly the flatteries of other persons: these 
are the principal impediments to self-understand¬ 
ing. Let us acquire more particular information 
of their nature and strength, that we may after¬ 
wards proceed to arm ourselves against them. 

The first then is the prodigious force which sen¬ 
suality has and exerts over such numbers of man¬ 
kind. Our real selt^ our peculiar individual which 
we should study to understand, falls not under the 
senses. It is an invisible, intellectual energy, which 
is however conscious of itself, acts with conscious¬ 
ness, and can deliberately look back and reflect 
upon itself and its own actions. The senses in¬ 
form us only concerning externals, and call our 
attention to them alone. If we allow ourselves to 
be governed chiefly by the senses, if we give more 

heed 
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heed to what we see and hear than to what our own 
self is and thinks and ehectuates, we shall not be 
properly qualified, for discriminating between self 
and what does not belong to it. We are there¬ 
fore perpetually confounding self with things that 
are not ourselves ; assuming powers, distinctions, 
possessions, merits which do not originate in us, 
but are merely adscititious ; and accounting our- 
.selves much greater, worthier, mightier, better, 
than we really are, because we ascribe to our own 
personal greatness and consequence and power 
and goodness, whatever our situation has that out¬ 
wardly symbolizes with them, or what the vulgar, 
who judge solely from the senses, call by those 
names. From the same cause it is that we so 
often take semblance for reality, the form for the 
substance, and imagine that we are and have and 
are able to do, whatever we seem to be and to 
have and to be able to do. We may therefore 
easily know our body and our figure, but not the 
mind and its faculties and dispositions, our out¬ 
ward but not our inward state, our connection 
with the visible, but not our connection wdth the 
invisible world. No, my pious hearers, if ye 
would learn to understand and to judge justly of 
yourselves, beware of the tyrannical authority of 
sense. Be not, like children, i&iposed upon by 
every glittering appearance. Strip as much as 
possible every object, and especially yourself, of 
all extrinsic ornament, of all borrowed lustre, all 

p 2 artH 
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artificial dress, llive aliVays to the bottom, to 
the substance of things; contemplate, scrutinize 
yourself, divested of all that is foreign to you, just 
as you are, cultivate your understanding with due 
care, and let reason prevail over the impressions 
of sense. 

A dissipated, restless, tumultuous life is a se¬ 
cond and certainly a })rincipal impediment to the 
asquisition of true self-knowledge, or to the attain¬ 
ment of any remarkable proficiency in it. Delight¬ 
ing to roam abroad, and familiar every where, 
we are strangers at home, strangers to our own 
character, strangers to our own heart, strangers 
to all that is most important for a rational creature 
to kiiovt'. ' We give our thoughts to wander 
tlirough the whole world; on the wings of ima¬ 
gination ne fly from |K)Ie to pole; but we never 
descend into ourself, we lose sigiit of all that be- 
loikgs to our proper personality. He that is fond 
of dissipaiion may exist whole days, whole weeks, 
wiiolc montlis^ without being once in his right 
mind, without oiioc coming properly to himself, 
without once having a truly intimate, clear con- 
seitJUlsness of himself and his natural and moral 
condition. One while it is business and work, 
then social pleasures and amusements, now puerile 
Sports and pastiafes, that draw his attention en¬ 
tirely from within, and fix it entirely on outward 
things, on transient, empty forms and appear¬ 
ances. (iiddy by the fascinating charm of these 

objects, 
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objects, and hurried away witli the torrent, he 
shuns retirement and abstraction, flies from^ his 
proper home, avoids all serious reflection, seeks 
his repose in stupefaction, and lives and floats en¬ 
tirely in what is not himself; and if he ever 
hajipen to be rouzed from his dream, or disturbed 
ill his Slumber, he feels himself dissatisfied and 
miserable, and eagerly seizes on any means tha: 
ofler to lull him again to sleep, to deaden thought, 
to stifle consciousness and to ffet away from him- 

O v 

seif. IIow unknown, how much a stranger to 
himself, must such a man be 1 “ How can he thus 
acquire a just appfiShension of his character and 
his condition ? —No ; if you, my dear friends, 
would arrive at that knowledge, bewai;;^ of too 
frequent arid too long continued diversions, as 
mortal poison to wisdom and virtue. Never seek 
your recreation and your pleasure in stupefaction. 
Never be you so attached to dissipation as to lose 
sight of yourselves for it. Rather at times collect 
your rambling thoughts, and cast amidst the tu¬ 
mult one serious look upon yourself. Lead, as 
far as your calling and duty allow, a quiet and 
sequestered life. Such a life is the best school of 
wisdom and virtue. Ho whatever ye do, enjoy 
whatever ye enjoy, with the clear consciousness of 
yourself, and thus render all your actions rational 
actions, and all your enjoyments intellectual en¬ 
joyments. Exivst and live more within than with¬ 
out you, more in your own thoughts and sensa¬ 
tions 
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^tbns, than in the judgment and the opinions of 
mankind, more in what you are, than in what you 
have and possess. 

Tlie unpleasantness that mixes with the business 
of self-examination and self-knowledge, and the 
still greater unpleasantness that is sometimes ap¬ 
prehended from it, is a third circumstance that 
deters too many persons from it, or renders them 
negligent and heartless in it. The indolent, sensual 
man shuns all exertion of his mental faculties, all 
serious, continued reflection on what passes with in 
him, or relates to his character and to his moral 
conduct; and yet without that it is absolutely im¬ 
possible thoroughly to understand himself. He had 
rather remain ignorant or mistaken in these im¬ 
portant concerns, than lay himself under such re¬ 
straint, and so laboriously purchase the benefit he 
might hope to reap from it. — A man likewise is 
sometimes still more afraid of the disagreeable and 
mortifying discoveries he will probably make in 
this occupation, and which must necessarily alarm 
. and disturb him. He foresees, or forebodes, that 
the state of his mind and his heart is not such as 
to procure him satisfaction and comfort from the 
more accurate knowledge of it. He is afraid lest 
himself shpuld be forced to censure and condemn 
his dispositions, his mclinations, his conduct, as 
bad and sinful. He would not give occasion and 
scope to the reproaches, the accusations which 
often secretly stir within him, to rise up against 

him 
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him in louder clamours and entirely destroy 
already tottering security and repose. As an unfor¬ 
tunate tmder, whose business and concerns are 
fallen into perplexity and dilapidation, avoids all 
examination that might disclose to him the real 
state of his affairs, and thus, in order to save him¬ 
self at present a few disagreeable and painful sen¬ 
sations and ideas, exposes liimself to the hazard of 
being sooner or later plunged into distress and la¬ 
cerated by remorse. Deplorable infatuation! No, 
my pious hearers, shun not 'transient troubles, if 
you would avoid bringing on yourselves hereafter 
far heavier, really.oppressive burdens. Shun nei¬ 
ther pains, nor exertion, if ye would have a due 
sense and apprehension of your ownselves, if ye 
desire to become wise and happy. Decline not to 
view yourselves,, in your real, natural form, di¬ 
vested of all pageantry and pomp, however sad and 
humiliating the sight may prove to you. The day 
will come when you must and will thus see your¬ 
selves ; therefore the sooner that happens, the 
easier it will be for you to remove by repentance 
and amendment what deforms and disgraces you 
and to restore truth and order and tranquillity anc 
peace within. 

Indifference towards what is called moral, Chris¬ 
tian perfection, what constitutes^ superior wisdon 
and virtue, is a foiirth inipediment to fhe attain 
ment of self-knowledge. We'^have a natural aver 
sipn from undertaking and executing any laboriouf 


muci 
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Ipuch less any ungrateful task, unless we are first 
firmly persuaded of its importanee, or of the very 
valuable benefit that will probably accrue from it. 
It is only that persuasion that can counterbalance 
the temptations to indolence and artful evasion. 
Here, in the business of self-knowledge, the object 
is to promote our intrinsic, spiritual, moral per¬ 
fection, to make progress on the way of wisdom 
and virtue ; consequently a benefit which though 
extremely great and essential, yet has no extraor¬ 
dinary charms for the sensual and thoughtless. 
What is human, Christian perfec<i|ibn, what are 
wisdom and virtue in the eyes o|.tke great multi¬ 
tude? A beautiful picture, that in reality nowhere 
exists; a'^flattering dream, that vanishes w'hen we 
awake; a sublime ideal form, which we should 
pursue in vain, and which nobody is able to come 
up to. To what purpose then, it is said, to what 
j)urpose all this laborious attention to oneself, to 
whatever we tliink and desire, to every alteration 
that happens in our mind and in our heart? Where¬ 
fore that strict vigilance over every wish, every 
inclination, every cupidity, that happens to arise, 
every resolution that we adopt, every step that 
we take? We ought doubtless to avoid folly 
and vice, but not make any haughty pretensions 
to extraordinary degrees of wisdom and virtue. 
And to accomplish this needs no such mighty stir 
about ex^inations^and observations. Folly 
vice strike us at first sight, and none'can be de¬ 
ceived 
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if 

ceived in their appearance.—*To such as think 
so, — and so think hut too many persons, •—to 
them indeed self-knowledge, in its proper and no¬ 
blest signification, can be a matter of no great con¬ 
sequence, they will therelbre find little inducement 
to acquire it. But is this to think justly, is it to 
think rationally ? What is it that deserves our ut¬ 
most attention, our strictest care, our most vehe¬ 
ment efforts, if it be not intrinsic, spiritual per¬ 
fection ? Wliat besides that, of all that we are and 
have, remains to us in death and in the future 

world ? And what are the bounds that are set us 

* . 

in this respect ? Whef!*are we as wise and as vir¬ 
tuous as we can be and become ? Are we not 
creatures capable of an always increasing, of an 
infinite improvement and perfectibility ? And how 
can we ever be safe from the most shocking excesses 
of folly and vice, unless we know and stop up all, 
even their most remote and latent sources within 
us ?. How cease from being wicked, without really 
becoming good ? And how really become good, 
without bringing into subjection all our thoughts 
and afiections and ainns and endeavours, to the 
laws of truth and order ? No ; recognize and feel 
the high value of wisdom and virtue, o man ; re¬ 
cognize and feel that thereon entirely rests thy 
perfec|ion. and happiness both in tliis world ahd 
in thatVhicli is to come; set not aiiy^^^itmry 
bounds tt^ tby exertions and prospects in^is re- 
spe^; ei&eavour to become as wise, as good, as 

perfect 
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perfeCit as ever thou canst; so will nothiiig be in- 
difierent to thee, nothing unimportant that con¬ 
duct thee to self-knowledge, and renders, thee in 
any respect better acquainted with thyself. 

The wrong notions we are apt to form of man¬ 
kind in general, of their nature and destination, 
are a hfth and too common an impediment to a 
thorough self-acquaintance. Would we acquire 
an adequate sense and apprehension of ourselves: 
we should form just conceptions of human nature, 
of its capacities ahd ^wers, of its strength and 
weakness, of its pre^nt and future destination. 
We should lekrn what' man is and has as man, 
what he Is able to perform, what he is designed 
to be and to become, and set him neither narrower 
nor more ample bounds t^lfu his creator has set 
him. How erroneous. However, how false are 
the conceptions we frequently form of mankind, 
and which we afterwards' apply to ourselves I 
Now, and that usually, i^e deem them far worse, 
more weak, more impotent than they really are, 
make & poor insignificant being of man, think 
nothing, or very little, is to be expected and re¬ 
quired of him, mistake all sentiment of energy 
and force, for pride; all exertion after great arid 
noble exploits, after higher perfection, for self- 
deception aficf 'vanity; imagine thtt rngq can 
contribijili^, little pr nothing towards his owp im- 
proveiipat,, and. either lower him toa |evel with 
the beasts of the. field, or make of si%}ly 

passive 
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passive -creature, rather a mechanical thaiva free 
agent. And after forming such an idea of maiij 
no wonder indeed if we find ourselves in a great 
degree feble and frail and corrupt, if we discover 
scarcely anything good in ourselves, but all one 
mass of evil; th^ we ai^ easily persuaded to re¬ 
gard all our crimes and iniquities, how gross so¬ 
ever, as unavoidable weaknesses, and the dere¬ 
liction of them as impossible.—Now, on the 
other hand, we exalt man into an angel, make of 
him a faultless, blam^^sscreaitttre,'imputingevery- 
thing to him as a sin, allowing his good endeavours 
and actions no value Kt all, Requiring of him what 
he is unable to perform'; and then, when we come ' 
to apply this visionary form to ourselves, how na¬ 
turally must it render us dejected and remiss! 
and how erroneous must the conclusions be that 
we thence draw concerning our own situation and 
our moral condition! Beware of these mistakes 
and prevarications, o thou who wouldst truly un¬ 
derstand and judge thyself? Take man for what 
he really is, and learn to appretiate him according 
to truth. Recognize with sentiment and convic¬ 
tion on one hand his dignity, his faculties, his 
high appointment, his essential prerogatives over^ 
all the other inhabitants of the globe, and consider 
that he is designed for nobfer ends and capable of 
greater things. But likewise on the oth^ hand be 
d^^ly sensible to his limitations, at^^lUtik them 
no; disgrace, nor make thyself any unndfesSaiy 
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rq^roaches nor boafliicted about them, and require 
not to be aj^d to afford inorethan ks a than in thy 
present state thou canst and shouldst be and afford. 

A no less considerable and common impedi¬ 
ment to self-knowledge, are sixthly the erroneous 
fallacious measures by w.b%h we-estiniate and 
judge ourselves. Instead of Comparing our tem¬ 
per and our life with the temper and the life of 
Jesus, thvit grand model and exemplar of all hu¬ 
man perfection ; instead of contrasting our senti¬ 
ments and actions with.theJ^entinientsand actions 
of the best and worthiest of mankind : we com¬ 
pare ourselves with such as are still more ignorant, 
more foolish tod corrupt than ourselves ; and, on 
hnding that yjre are far superior to them, we rest 
contented in the trifling pr^hiinence we have 
over thoroughly despica^e, wicked and profligate 
persons. Instead of comparing and judging of 
our character and conduct by the laws of God, 
by the precepts of Christianity, we compare them 
with the fashion that j^revails in certain societies, 
or at particular times, with what is called elegant 
behaviour or good breeding, with the degree of 
latitude and virtue, that is accepted and passes 
current in the w'orld, and are satisfied with being 
and doing what the generality of mankind are and 
do, tiiough iT ever so little. Instead of ex-, 
amining and estin^aling ourselves by what <Son- 

ihto- 

raises 



stitntes the .'Greatest possible perfection of 
examine; find estimate ourselves by 
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raises them scarcely above the villain, above the 
murderer, the robber, the ndiilterer, the betrayer 
of innocence, and reckon ourselves good, because 
we might still be much worse. Be you, rny pious 
hearers, upon your guard against these inijiosturea 
of self-deceit, against tliese artiticcs of a corrupt, 
and prevaricating h^art, if ye would understand 
and pass a right judgment on yourselves. Submit 
to the conduct and guidance of truth, the austerest 
truth, on these occasions. Seek not so much by 
any means to quiet ybur minds concerning your 
state, as rather to view it and to study it as it ac¬ 
tually is. Use in tbis^tespi^t no other measures 
than such as will abide the test of truth, and 
answer the standard before the judgment-seat of 
God and of an awakened, an impartial conscience. 


Judge, as Jesus says, not .according to the appear¬ 
ance, but judge righteous judgment; judge in 
such manner as that ye will have no need hereafter 
to dread the decretory sentence of a higher tribunal. 

To all these impedimenta in the way of self- 
knowledge must be added lastly the flatteries and 
encomiums of mankind, which so oft pervert our 
judgment, by representing in false colours our 
character and our conduct, our excellences and ’ 
our defects. Sometimes it is from a mistaken 
complaisance, sometimes from base self-interest, 
that others excuse and extenuate our icifailiuge^ 
greaten our abilities and attainments, and elevate 
the little good'that we have andto the dignity. 

of 
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of eKtraordinai^ virtues and merits. Soiobetimes 
they pay respect to our rank, to oUr opulence, to 
oOr office, to our consequence in society, under 
the appearance of doing honour to ourselves, and 
' thus mislead us to ground our intrinsic worth on 
such outward appendages, abd to judge ourselves 
’ rather by what we seem and ^gnify, tlian by what 
W€ really are. If ye would 4earn to understand 
yourselves, my pious hearers, let not the voice of 
the sycophant deceive yotr; and hold everyone for 
a sycophant whor finds n^^^^il^ects and failings in 
you, or artfully eifccusea'and justifies such as you 
have, everyone wild approves, praises, sometimes 
praises to yobr fac^, all that you Wy and do, or 
draws compartsobs between you and others, al¬ 
ways tending td the discredit of the latter. Others 
ibay perhaps be too^lebi^nt, too indulgent in the 
verdicts they pass on ^your actions; be you 

therefore the morfe '^terd and impartial in the ver¬ 
dict you pass upon yourselves, and build not your 
self-satisfaction, so mucb^pn the approbation that 
others bestow on you, as on your own examination 
and the sentence of truth. 

‘And nov»^ my dearest friends, let the conside¬ 
ration of all these impediments to self-knowledge 
put you upon^ur guard; let them render you 
attentive to yourselves and to all that any way ip- 
lates to your nioral condition; let them make you 
prudent and cautious in your judgments and your 
conduct.; let thetiLifncpurage you to ^r<wecute an 
,« affair 
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affair that is in many respects so difficult, and in 
every respect so important, with the greater dili¬ 
gence and care, and never to be weary or relaxed 
in the execution of it, even though it should not 
always succeed. Without self-acquaintance no im¬ 
provement, and without improvement no real hap¬ 
piness is to be obtained. Without self-acquain¬ 
tance we can never become what we are designed 
to become, never afford what we are capable of 
affording, never in all particulars act consistently 
with the ends for whicl^yre were* created, never as¬ 
sert our rank amon^ tli^ creatures of God and our 
place in his empire, lievlr fully reach our glorious 
destination in the present and in the future world. 
What arguments for acquiring this important 
knowledge, for surmounting all impediments that 
might deter us from it, and for vanquishing the 
difficulties that are connected with it! Oh may 
these arguments have their proper effect upon us 
all! Amen. 



SERMON XL. 


J^elf-emminaiion concerning our Dupositiom} 

and Actions, 


God, Creator and of mankind, thou hast 
formed us rational, creatures, capable of 

great perfection and happiness. Oh that we 
niight always more diligently strive to be and to 
become what thy loving-kindness has designed us 
to be and to become! That we might likewise in 
this rcsjject be ever learningjnore justly to under¬ 
stand and to judge of ourselves! And may our 
present religious exercise be particularly blessed 
to that end ! Behold’ us here assembled before 
thee, the Omniscient, the Omnipresent, for the 
purpose of reflecting on our highest interests, of 
searching oiit our hearts and our ways iu thy pre¬ 
sence, and of investigating the grounds of our 
hope and of our trust in thee I Oh that we may^ 
do it with sincerity, with that seriousness, 
with that love of truth* and that desii’e of improve¬ 
ment, which so important an occiij^ation demands, 
and which alone can render it salutary to us! Oh 

that. 
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that, while employed in it, we may never forget 
that thou lookest down upon us, that tliy eyes 
pervade the inmost recesses of our souls, that 
thou judgest us by the immutable measures of 
truth, and that on thy sentence the 6nal decision 
of our fates depends! Do thou direct, most gra¬ 
cious father, our entire attentioti to ourselves, to 
our dispositions and out conduct. Let us view 
them and judge them as they really are. By the 
light of thy eternal truth dispel our prejudices, 
our errors, the illusions of self-love. Speak si¬ 
lence and serenity to hearts, and let no inor¬ 
dinate passion obscui^eW pervert the judgment of 
our mind. Accompany in this design our reflec¬ 
tions on the doctrines of religion with the influ¬ 
ences of thy abundant mercy, and hearken to our 
prayer tlirough Jesus Christ, our lord, in whose 
name and words we further call upon thee. Our 
father, &c. 

2 COR. xni. 5 . 

Throve your ownselves. 

Self-Examination, my pious hearers, 

presupposes in man the energies and {)rerogatives 
that are adapted to render tliat business no less 
agreeable and interesting to him than it is salutary 
and needful. To prove, try, examine oneself, 
implies to reflect on oneself, on our dispositions 
and at’tions, on our habitudes and relations, on 
our present state and on our prospects and expee- 
voi-. II. a tatiuus. 
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tations, comparing tlie former with certain laws 
and rules and the latter with the arguments 
whereon they rest, and thence to conclude con¬ 
cerning what we are and have, or what we are 
deficient in, and concerning what we may or may 
not hope to become and to obtain. And does not 
man by this occupation shew himself in his full 
dignity and grandeur? Does he not thus per¬ 
form, what no' other creature on the earth besides 
can do ? Does he not then feel and employ his 
noblest prerogatives ? Then he thinks and acts 
as a creature clearly conscious of himself and his 
situation, endowed with reason and liberty, capa¬ 
ble of a great moral perfection, that can perceive 
the remoter consequences of things, distinguish 
semblance from reality, and in thought connect 
and bring into one |Joint of view the past, the pre¬ 
sent and the future. And must not to feel this, 
to do this, be no less agreeable than interesting to 
man ? Does he not then#:el himself greater and 
stronger, than when relieving his animal wants, 
or gratifying his sensual appetites ? Certainly the 
wiser and better mankind are; the more justly 
they know how to value the especial privileges 
they have received as men: the more grand and 
important is th e business of self-examination to 
tliem; and the more time and pains will they be¬ 
stow upon it. May these considerations likewise 
move you to it, my pious hearers, now, that the 
festivals and communions are again approaching; 

seasons 
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seasons that summon you on/all accounts to 

* ' 

greater quiet and abstraction and' to serious medi¬ 
tation. My design at present is to give you some 
directions on that head. 

Self-examination^ as I have" already told you, 
may be divided into general and particular. The 
former relates to otw moral state in ^he aggregate, 
is attached to no particular seasons, can never be 
too frequently entered upon, is need^l and salu¬ 
tary at one time as well as at another, and should 
more or less be the daily occupation of the Chris¬ 
tian who aspires to a^perior perfection. The 
latter, particular self-examination, is more coh- 
fined to the preparation for the rite of the sacred* 
supper, and has a peculiar reference to the-mo- 
dves that lead us to that religious solemnity, and 
the frame of mind wherein we partake in it. For 
the present, my pious hearers, we will dwell upon. 
the fbViher, general self-examination ; and the 
latter, particular self-exairitnation, we will make 
the subject of our rejections, bti some future oc¬ 
casion. 

Self-examinetion m its. largest range and in its 
general signification, embraces all that belongs to 
our perfection and happiness, all that we are and 
do and have and enjoy, ouf kcfowledgf^ our faith, 
our virtue, our hope, our several relations att4 
habitudes, the influence outward objects have 
upon us and our reciprocal influence on them, 
our views and pursuits, bur buSines^s and plea- 

a 2 ' . '.sures,' 
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sures^ our dispositions and actions*. The greater 
the compass and the diversity of the objects con¬ 
cerning which we are to prove ourselves, the more 
nece.^sary it is that at each time we should con¬ 
fine ourfeelves to ft specific kind and class of them, 
that we may neither distract nor fatigue our at¬ 
tention. At f)resent, my pious hearers, We will 
turn it to our dispositions and to our actions or our 
conduct in general. These shall be t)ie two pri¬ 
mary objects of our self-examination at this time. 

To begin therefore with our dispositions. How 
are they framed ? What are the governing affec¬ 
tions or inclinittiohs of my mind ? That is, which 
are most eaaily and frequently raised in me, which 
actuate me more usually and naturally than any 
others, accompany and govern me more than 
others^ which have the prevalence over all others 
and consequently the greatest influence on all my 
opinions, determinations, pursuits, actions, on ray 
satisfaction and my pleasure ? On these prevalent 
or predominant inclinations of our mind and their 
/ moral quality, in fact the whole of what we call the 
natural or distinguishing tempi^r depends, my pious 
, bearers, and consequently they form the basis of 
our perfection and our happiness both in the pre¬ 
sent atid^i n th e fht^i^ world. ^ Whither then are 
my predominant inclinations, whither ate my pre¬ 
valent appetites and afi^ctions di reeled ? To good 
or to ill ? To is well-pleasing to God, or to 
what is agreeable and flattering to my sensual 
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lusts and propensities ? To eitternal transitory 
goods, or to ittlemul, permanent interests? To 
riches and honour, to splended opulence, to a 
luxurious, ostentatious life, or to wisdom and vir¬ 
tue, and the perfection of ray rational, immortal 
spirit ? Which of these objects have in my eyes 
the greatest worth ? Which do 1 esteem and love 
the most ? After which does my heart pant and 
stretch with the greatest eagerness of desired The 
loss of which do I dread the,post ? For the pos¬ 
session of which do 1 long and contend with the 
greatest ardour? Which most elevates and recre¬ 
ates my mind, the thlJiight of God, my creator, 
my fatheri the author of my being, of my welfare, 
and the source of my everlasting happiness, ojr the. 
thought of the temporal prosperity and prefer¬ 
ments that 1 possess, of the sensual pleasures that 
I enjoy? Which delights me more, tlie inward 
consciousness that 1 think and act with honest in¬ 
tentions, or the approbation , with which my spe¬ 
culations and actions are honoured by pthers; the 
victory I obtain over myself and my passions, or 
the victory I gain my opponents, my adver¬ 
saries : the progress I make bn the road of worldly 
prosperity, or thof progress I make on tip path of 
wisdom and virtue: the good that I am eible to do 
to others and the relief 1 can adord them, or the 
services and thebeneits that 1 receivefrom them? 
Which hurts and disturbs me more, that 1 have 
forfeited the complacency of God, or:the ■favour 

" of 
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of mankind; that I aufTerJoss and detriment in 
xny internal perfection or in my outward welfare; 
that I sin and fail jn my d^ty« or that 1 am con> 
Jined and retarded in my efibrts after terrestrial 
objects; that I bring troubles and ^hardships on 
others by my defeuli, or that 1 am obliged to bear 
and suffer for the sake of others ? Wherein do all 
my wishes centre? Whither tend all my desires ? 
Wherein do 1 place and seek my principal, my 
highest happiness ? Is it in the creator or in the 
creature ? In reality or in ostentation ? In internals 
or in externals ? ' In the present or in the future ? 
Where seekj where find I the real life, the nou- 
lishment and recreation of my spirit, the solace of 
my h^art^ my pleasure in prosperity, my comfort 
in adversity, my satisfaction in life and in death ? 

Or, that we may still further illustrate this self- 
examination concerning our tempers and disposi¬ 
tions, \>y attaching it to more detominate ideas, 
we will give it another turn, my pious hearers. 
Let each of us ask himself: how do I stand af¬ 
fected, towards God, how towards mankind, how 
towards virtue, how towards vice, how in pros- 
perity», how in adversity, how towards the present, 
how towards the fu|^re ? I’herefore, how am I 
affected towards (md ? Is the thought and ap- 
prehensioiTof God truely interesting to my mind, 
and dear to my heart above all things ? Dp 1 
never find it incommodious or troublesome to 
me ? Do J never tiy to obviate^ or to e0ace it ? 

Is 
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Is it welcome and desirable to me in every place, 
at every time, at every instant of my life ? Does 
it accompany and actuate me in the world and 
while 1 am about my business as well as during 
divine service ? And does that apprehension, that 
grand, that blessed sentiment fill and pervade me 
with awe, with submission, with love, with joy, 
with confidence and trust ? Do my thoughts and 
feelings correspond with the relations in which I 
stand as a creature to my creator, as a subject to 
my sovereign, as a son to my heavenly father ? 
Am I constantly ready to do that which he com¬ 
mands me to do, tb^suffer what he indicts upon 
me, to acquiesce entirely in his will, and to be 
guided and governed by him without resistance or 
reserve ? — How am I, secondly, affected towards 
mankind ? Do I esteem, honour, love them as my 
brothers and sisters, as children of our common 
father in heaven, as creatures who like myself are 
capable of great things and are fitted for great de¬ 
signs ? Do I remark and acknowledge the excel¬ 
lencies that each of them has, and the good that 
each of them does and enjoys, with gladness of 
heart an3 intimate satisfaction ? 1 take a cor¬ 

dial interest in all that relates >^and happens to 
them, so as to rejoice with the joyful and to weep 
with the mournei^? Amongst all of them is there 
not one whom I despise, envy, hate, whose pros¬ 
perity 1 grudge^ to whom 1 wisli evil, or whom I 
could purposely injurte and ofiend ? Not one of 

all 
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a11 to wliom I do not wish iijvcll and would not do 
good, whom 1 should not be ready to assist, to 
serve and to relieve, if 1 had the ability and means 
and opportunity,? Airi I as equitably, reasonably, 
kindly, compassionately, beneficently, gently af¬ 
fected towards all ii(f them, as our father in heaven 

, 's 

is towards all of us? -i— And what are my senti¬ 
ments respecting virtue? How is my heart dis¬ 
posed toward^ it ? Is Jt’indiflerent or sensible to 
whatever is morally beautiful and good and excel¬ 
lent? Hoes it remain cold and insensible at the 
idea, at the practice of it, or is it warmed by it 
and penetrated with life and zeal? . Do 1 hold 
virtue for that which it js, for the greatest prero¬ 
gative of man, for his true nobility and Ins real 
perfeption, for the only sure way to iiappiness; 
and tliink and judge I so of all the virtues without 
exception, whether they, be agi’ceable to my con¬ 
stitution, to my ordinary habits, to^my lusts and 
passions or not?, Does virtue wherever and with 
whomsoever I find her, and in wh^itever form I 
perceive her, attract my veneration, rny love, my 
submission to her, and do I myself sepk my highest 
honour, my whtite glory in thfe faithful observance 
of her precepts ? Is the idea of her an irksome 
constraint to tne, or does it raise ja me a sentiment 
of the noblestjiberty; is she-to me a harsh despo¬ 
tic mistress, or a gentle and familiar friaid; a dis¬ 
turber or a dispenser of joy ? — Hpw do Ion the 
other hand stand afiected towards vice ? . Ij^,it in 

my 
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my eyes and in my opinion, as disgraceful, as de¬ 
grading, as pernicious, as in very‘ deed and in 
truth it is? Or does it retain some fallacious 
charms for me, which cause* me still at times to 
look back upon the way of it with complacency 
and desire, or even temj;)t me to eh ter upon it ? 
Do 1 think, judge, speak of whatever is manifestly 
bad and vicious, with the disapprobation and the 
abhorrence which it deserves, or do I allow my¬ 
self to jest upon it, to laugh ^t it^^and to entertain 
and divert myself and others with it as with some 
indifferent topic ? 1^ vice equally contemptible 

to me in every forin,*in every garb, in every sta¬ 
tion, under every disguise whether coarse or re¬ 
fined ? Or does it dazzle me when surrounded 
by pomp and pageantry, or is attended hy au¬ 
thority and wealth ? Do I actually reckon sin the 
greatest of all evils, the only real Cvil ? Am I 
more offend^ at it "than at any outward defect, 
than at any other imperfection, and is its service 
and its dominion insupportable to me ?*—To pro¬ 
ceed. How am I affected in prosperity, and with 
regard to success, or to'outward welfare ?' What to 
me are richfes, honour, respect, authority, power, 
health, slrebgth, beauty ? Are they to me all, are 
they what I chiefly desire, covet, seek,? Are they 
to nie ends or subordinate means ? Is it the pos¬ 
session of them Or their ^ood and proper use that 
renders theftiagreeidile ahd valuable-to me? Is it 
these properties and distinctions, or is it Intel li- 

gence, 
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gence, wisdom, virtue, approximation to perfec¬ 
tion, assurance of the divine complacency, the 
prospect into a better, superior life that exhilarate 
me most, and for which 1 mf>st assiduously strive? 
Can I sacrifice those to these, relinquish those for 
the sake of these,.- if my duty and conscience so 
require? Or is my heart so wholly attached to 
the former, that I seem to lose a portion of my¬ 
self, my principal happiness if they are in part or 
entirely ravished *from me ? — How, on th^^ other 
hand, am I affected in adversity, how disposed in 
reference to the afflictions and troubles of this life? 
Does my spirit and my heart revolt against them; 
or do,l submit to them as the decrees and dispen¬ 
sations of sovereign wisdom and goodness ? Do 
I account them absolutely evil and noxious, or 
means and methods calculated to promote my in¬ 
terest ? Do I complain of them as unjust; or do 
1 confess and revere in them the blameless will of 
my fatW^ in heaven ? Do I bear them with mur- 
murings and repinings,. or witfi resignation and 
patience ? Do they keep me aloof from God, or 
bring me nearer to him ? Do they attenuate my 
piety and virtue, or nourish and strengthen them ? 
— How am I ff nally disposed towards the present 
and towards the future r Which of the two is of 
most consequence in my sight ? Which the ulti¬ 
mate end of my exertions ? Which of the two 
gives my affections and appetites the strongest im¬ 
pulse ? Which has. the most powerful influence 


on 
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on my determinations and views? visible 

that remains but for a short peri<^, or the world 
unseen that continues forever? Is the present 
to me what it should be to the wise man, to the 
Christian, a state of education, of exercise, of pre- 
pftation; and do 1 contentedly and readily do 
and avail myself of whatever this state.demands of 
me? Is the future always interesting, always 
present to my mind ; do I consider, judge, treat 
all things in a view to it, and do I never entirely 
lose sight of my superior destination, my true and 
' proper home ? 

Thus, my pious i^earers, should we call our¬ 
selves to account concerning our Sentiments and 
affections, and afterwards decide whether they are 
good or bad, generous or vile^ pleasing to God or 
displeasing to him. In like manner ought we to 
reflect on our actions and on our moral conduct in 
general, and compare it with our proper destina¬ 
tion, our several relations, our duties anWthe will 
of God. And how much here likewise is to be 
asked and examined! Let us, each for himself, 
proceed in communing with his own heart. 

How then are my actions, how is my conduct 
in general ordered ? Are the former, is ^the latter 
regulated l)y the laws of God ? Do they harmonize 
with my nature, with my diestination, with my. 
duties, with my tem|K)ral and celestial vocation ? 
In all that | undertake^and do, .do I consult my 
conscience and the will of God ?, Do I inquire not 


so 
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80 muchllJiat otber$ (do Pr do >aot,' what they ap¬ 
prove or disapprove, what pleases or displeases 
them, or what will perhaps procure me some pre¬ 
sent profit or pleasure, as rather wliRt is true and 
right and becPtning, what may attract the appro¬ 
bation of GM and promote my intrinsic, lastiig 
perfection?* Am 1 no longer in bondage to sin? 
Am I no longer governed by irregular passions, 
and against my inclination hurried on to iniquity? 
Do I feel myself actually free, and do I assert my 
liberty as the most precious ornament of man by 
never acting contrary to my perceptions and my 
conviction ? Is every duty sacred and inviolable 
to me, whether it be easy or difficult, whether the 
fulfilment of it bring upon me praise or censure, 
profit or loss ? Do 1 that which in my situation, in 
my calling, according to my relative positions and 
faculties, I can and ought to= do, with conscien¬ 
tious punctuality and with a willing heart ? Do 
I it in riference to God, from* t^edience and gra¬ 
titude towards him, and thus alleviate and dignify 
every transaction and occupation ? Is my conduct 
consistent with itself, uniformly regulated by the 
same principles and tending to the same ends, 
whoever I am, in whatever employed, be the re¬ 
sult what it ^ili? Or do I follow at one time my 
conscience, at another my passions; now the dic-^ 
tates of reason, thep' the impulses of sense; now 
the nobler maiws of Christianity, then the pre- 
of mere outward propriety ? Are probity 
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and beneficence become pleasant to me, or do they 
•not always cost me trouble and constraint and 
self*denial ? 

However, that we may also under this head be 
loss diffuse^ my pious hearers, and be able to ad¬ 
here to more fixt and determinate leading ideas, 
we will likewise give this trial another direction. 
We will each of us ask himself: how do I behave 
as a man, how as a member of the community, 
how as head of a family, bow as a friend, how as 
a worshi{>jsr of God, how as a Christian? So 
many relations, which we should never lose sight 
of, as embracing th^whole of ouf conduct in all 
its particulars and respects. 

Therefore: how do I behave as a man ? ^Do I 
esteem and honour the human nature in myself 
and in others? Do I sedtilously avoid thinking 
or doing anything that might degrade, weaken^ 
injure it regarding myself or others ? Is all that 
makes man what ^he is, 'are all bis capacities and 
abilities and accomplishments and claims respect¬ 
able and sacretl to me ? Am I seiisible to tlie dig¬ 
nity of man ? Do I exult in his destination ? Do 
I maintain the one an^ proceed to the other by an 
intelligent, discreet behaviour, by great, by ge¬ 
nerous sentiments and exertions ? Is nothing of 
all that relates to mankind,, foreign or indifferent 
to me ? Do I take an interest in all the fortunes 
of the human race as in the events of one .great 
family to which I belong, and does wliatever pro¬ 
motes 
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motes their knowledge ^tid iitiprovement, or their 
declension^ their happiness or their misery, exhil¬ 
arate or grieve me ? 

And when I look rbund pn the smaller, parti¬ 
cular society of persons, in which I live and act, 
how behave I there ? How do 1 answer the obli¬ 
gations of a member of the community tq which 
I belong ? Is the welfare of the state a matter of 
real concern to me ? Do I wilfingly»£#ft^mit to 
w'hatCver is instituted, commanded, prohilfSted for 
its preservation and prosperity ? Do I bear the 
burthens and limitations calculated to that end, 
without repining ? Am I ready to sacrifice my 
personal interest to the general weal, and to pro¬ 
mote it on all occasions even without any parti¬ 
cular obligation and without reward,. from my 
own mere motion, according to my ability ? How 
do 1 kcquit myself of thelstation, the office, the 
post, the dignity which the society has committed 
to my ttust } Do 1 discharge the functions of it 
with diligence and conscientious fidelity ? Do I 
never abuse it t<^^e oppression and injury of the 
feeble, or to the gratification and indulgence of 
my passions ? In the administration of it do 1 
att^d’rather to others thiin to myself, or do I 
never abandon my duty from pride, from the love 
of ease, or ot sensual gratifications ? Do i disin¬ 
terestedly and hberally support and encourage 
ever^ publicHipirited institution, every biddable 
undertaking, every beneficial attempt, every legi¬ 
timate 
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tiinate design, that tends to the good of the body 
politic ? ' Am I and df I afford to the society by 
the wliole tenour of my deportment towards it 
and in it, that which I ought to be and to afford ? 
Do I contribute ray share to its intellectual and 
moral improvement? Do I oppose the torrent of 
prevailing corruption, effeminacy, prodigality, 
luxury ? Do I set others an example of industry, 
tliligence, sobriety, temperance, modesty, pru¬ 
dence, piety ? Do I set.them an example of all 
the domestic virtues ? 

Yes, how do 1 behave as the master, as the 
mistress of a^family ? Am i ashamed of that title 
and the duties it enjoins; or are they my glory and 
my joy ? Are the hours, the evenings, that I pass 
at home, in the little circle of my children and 
family more agreeable and delightful, than the 
hours, the evenings, the nights, that I spend in 
brilliant, tumultuous companies, and in which I 
forget tha^t in the mean time those little ones, weak 
and corruptible creatures, are left to themselves or 
to the care of hirelings ? Is the education of my 
children, the formation of their mind and their 
heart, their training up to virtue and piety a mat¬ 
ter of real importance to me ? Do I actually em¬ 
ploy myself in it and do I ffnd pleasure in that 
employment ? Do I say an,d do nothing in their 
presence that may be injurious to them, or mis¬ 
lead them into error and into sin? Do I readily 
in these respects give up a portion of my ^se and 


con- 
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convenience, all the pretensions of my vanity, and 
the parts I might act in gr^ad company,- however 
brilliant and amusing they might otherwise be? 
— And how do I acquit myself of the other rela¬ 
tions and habitudes in which I stand to others, as 
kinsman, as intimate acquaintance; as friend? Do 
*I endeavour to be and to alibrd to each of them 
♦W’hatever he has a right to expect that I should be 
and afford to him ? Can not one of them justly 
complain of scorn, neglect, and indifference on 
my part ? Do I readily effect and promote in the 
contracted circle of those that are nearest to me, 
as much good as I possibly can? An\ I prompt to 
diffuse satisfaction and pleasure, light and comfort 
around me ? Is ipy friendship sincere, unbiassed, 
generous, active ? Is it compatible with the love 
of God and of my other b^hren ? Is it conso¬ 
nant to the dictates of wisdom^d Virtue ? —Yet, 
I stand in still higher and nobler relations and 
connections. I know and hoiibur God as my cre¬ 
ator, my soverei^^ my judgei- my father. And 
how do I behave as such a votary of God ? What 
efi^t does the knowledge of God produce in me ? 
What influence has the belief in God, the belief in 
his providence and government on my conduct 
and onr my peace? Do I continually recognize 
and apprehend my d^pendance upon him, and do 
1 constantly think and act in conformity to that 
sentiment and conviction ? Have I him, the 
Omniscient, the Omnipresent, ever before toy 

eyes^ 
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eyes, and do I always avoid whatever has a ten¬ 
dency to displease him ? And wherein consists 
the worship that I pay him ? Is it hxed to cer¬ 
tain places, confined to particular-seasons ? Con¬ 
sists it merel}^ in cold observances, in rites and ce¬ 
remonies ? Or is it veneration of the heart and 
life, worship in spirit and in truth? Are the 
exercises of domestic and public devotion irksome 
to me; or are they recreating and delighting to 
me ? Am I glad when I can neglect them on 
some pretence or other; or is it a grief to me 
when I am obliged to do so from duty or infir¬ 
mity ? Do I praise GocLwith my body and with 
my spirit, and do I chiefly honour him by using 
everything, all that 1 am and have, all that he lias 
given and entrusted to, .me, according to his will, 
and enjoy and do whatever I do and enjoy, in re¬ 
ference to him ? Is it thus that I seek perpetually 
to maintain my corresppndence with him, and do 
I daily derive from it energy to goodness, comfort 
in afflictions, hope in life and in death ? And as 
I principally am indebted to Jesus Christ, my lord, 
for this knowledge of God, how lastly do I behave 
as his confessor, as a Christian ? Am 1 such in 
deed and in truth ? Do 1 willingly and readily 
resign myself to the guidance of Jesus on tlie road 
of happiness ? Do I tread in his steps ? Do 1 
propose his temper and his life as a model for 
mine ? In all that 1 do, do I look to hini, my 
leader and antecessor ? ' Am I reaching out per- 
VOL. Ti. R petually, 
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petually at a nearer assimilation with him ? Do 
I exert myself in some degree to fill his office 
among mankind by prosecuting his work on earth? 
Can it be easily perceived, do my words and works 
testify, that 1 am a follower of the humble, the 
meek, the beneficent, the conciliating Jesus, in 
his entire resignation to God, in his voluntary pri¬ 
vations and in living more for others, than for 
himself? Is thfe gospel, is Christianity divine 
power, divine wisdom to me ? What delight then, 
what consolation, what efficacy does it yield me ? 
Bv what am I distinguished from those that are 
not Christians? What do I more or otherwise 
than they ? How far am I actually wiser, better, 
more contented,' more happy than they ? 

Interrogatories, my pious hearers, tlie investi¬ 
gation and reply to which are necessary to self- 
examination concerning our dispositions and our 
conduct. How various, how important! Indeed 
none can remember them all; perhaps none can 
at once decidedly answer them all. But neither 
was that the design of my discourse. I intended 
only to shew you, to what in our self-examination 
we should direct our attention, and what clue we 
may follow. Make use of these directions in the 
hours of calm reflection, to which the approaching 
communion invites you; each according to his 
capacities, according {o his sagacity, according to 
particular situation. Then ask yourselves, that 
I may once more put the sounding-line into your 

. hand. 
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hand^ at such times ask yourselves Iiow you are 
disposed towards God, towards mankind, towards 
virtue and towards vice, how in prosperity and in 
adversity, how towards the present and towards 
the future. Question yourselves how you behave 
as men, as subjects, as heads of families, as friends, 
as votaries of God, as Christians. And do it in 
the sincere design of discovering the true state of 
your moral condition and the 'grounds of your 
hope. Do it therefore with seriousness, with im¬ 
partiality, with a wholesome severity ; do it as in 
the presence of God, and then follow faithfully and 
without delay wbatevep* your conscience, in the 
place of God, shall tell you. Thus will you fulfil 
your duty, and by the discharge of it become con¬ 
tinually better and more happy. Amen. 



SERMON XLL 


Self-examination with a mew to the Rite of the 

sacred Supper, 


God, our mojst gracious father, what means of 
instruction, of improvement, of inward peace, of 
happiness, hast thou in thy bounty vouchsafed us! 
Again thou mutest us to celebrate and to rejoice 
in thy mercies: and what nourishment, what re¬ 
freshment, what consolation !^ay we reap from 
these festivals, to our rational^ our immortal spirit! 
What noble relaxation from more laborious and 
inferior occupations! How inuch more delighted 
may it be in its existence, in its faculties, in its 
destination and its blessed relations towards tbee, 
the creator and father of spirits! Oh might we 
so fit ourselves for the reception and enjoyment of 
these benefits and blessings, as their superlative 
value and thy gracious designs require! We ,arfe' 
now assembled before thee, to excite and prepare 
ourselves for it. Send down thy light and thy 
efficacy upon us, that we may accomplish it with 
true earnestness, with strict impartiality, and good 

success. 
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success. Let the thought of thee, the Otntiiscient 
and Omnipresent, open our hearts to the voice of 
truth, and close all access to the illusions of self- 
love. Grant that we may so honestly and sin¬ 
cerely conduct our trial and examination before 
thee, that we may acquire a thorough knowledge 
of ourselves and pass sentence accordingly. Yes, 
may we all, who profess to be t|ke votaries of thy 
son Jesus, and as such intend to celebrate his me¬ 
mory at his table, may we all on solid grounds 
decide in secret, whether we are so indeed and in 
truth, or not, whether we are really actuated and 
governed by christian'^entiments, or whether we 
are still destitute of them! Assis^Uis in this grave 
and important transaction, most merciful God; 
grant that every of us may tuwi his whole at¬ 
tention on himself, and hear and obey what his 
heart and his conscience on thy part shall tell 
him. These our petitions we offer up unto thee 
with filial confidence as Christians, and address 
thee further in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
lord: Our father, &c. 


1 COR. xi. !28. 

Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread 

and drink of that cup. 

We ' frequently recur to the doctrine of self- 
examination, my pious hearers, and represent it ^ 
to you on various sides and to different enjis. Oft 
has it already been the subject of our Christian re- - 

flections, 
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flections, and even my present discourse is de¬ 
signed for our exercise in that occupation. At 
this you will not, you cannot be surprised if you 
understand and consider the inijiortance of the 
object. Among all the means of improvement, of 
obtaining tranquillity and happiness, v^’hicli reason 
and Christianity afford us, certainly not one more 
surely and percej^tibly promohis those views, than 
self-examinatioh, if conducted as it ought to be. 
The oftener we engage in silent, serious conver¬ 
sation with ourselves ; the oftener we submit our 
thoughts, our view's, our actions, to the severe and 
decisive test of a calm discussion within; the 
more intimately we become acquainted with our 
own hearts: the better shall we understand th^ 
^ 50 urces of hunaau hapjiiness and of human misery; 
and the easier w ill it be for us, to avoid or to shut 
Up the latter, and to draw our fill of force and joy 
from the former. Only thus can we learn to dis¬ 
criminate between reality and ajipearanco, and to 
separate ourselves from externals, from what does 
not essentially appertain to us. And this is un¬ 
doubtedly the firmest foundation of all true wis¬ 
dom, of all durable satisfaction and happiness. 
Let us then to-day employ these resources, qn 
being invited to the approaching celebration of 
the lord’s supper, in prder to fit us for being wor- 
thy partakers of it. On a former occasion we di¬ 
vided the self-examination of a Christian under 
special heads, that is to say, into general and 

particular. 
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particular. On the former, which relates to our 
temper and our conduct in general, or to the 
whole of our moral state, and which we should, 
not only on certain solemn occasions, but very 
frequently engage in, we ex 2 )atiated at that time. 
The latter, which particularly respects the pur¬ 
posed attendance on the sacred ,supper, is now to 
be the subject of our reflections. Let a man, says 
the apostle in our text, examiiH himself, and so 
let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup. 
How and concerning what should we then try ’ 
ourselves preparatory to the holy supper and with 
reference to the reception of it, if we would com¬ 
ply with the precept of the apostle, and worthily 
celebrate that religious act ? Thfe leading ques¬ 
tions, my i)ious hearers, immediately arise in our 
minds. The first; What notions do I form of the 
holy supper ? How do I represent this sacred act 
to invself? Tlie next: In what views do I intend 

ft/ 

to perform it ? And the third: Am I really in 
that frame of mind which is suitable to it ? 

First thtrefor.*: What notions do I form of the 
holy supper ? How do I represent that sacred act 
to myself? That I eat bread and drink wine at 
the table of the Lord; and do so with particular 
solemnity and reverence, cannot certainly be the 
principal object in that religious act. The mere 
participation in that bread and that wine cannot 
certainly be either so eminently pleasing to God 
and his son Jesus, or produce in me such altera¬ 
tions 
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'M 

tions and effects, as to enable me to be satisfied 
with it and to rest therein. No, here my spirit 
is to be nourished, strengthened, comforted, 
cheered; and this can no otherwise be done than 
in a manner adequate to its nature, in a moral 
sense, no otherwise than by ideas of the mind 
and affections of the heart. That which I here 
see with my eyes and touch with my hands, these 
consecrated symbols of the body and blood of my 
lord, are calculated to render absent objects in a 
manner present to me, the invisible in a manner 
visible, to urge and excite me to reflect upon them, 
to facilitate that reflection, and to give it the 
greater importance to me, by my engaging in it 
so solemnly and in common with my brethren. 
It is therefore of the utmost consequence that I 
<lo not lose sight of the tenour and purport of the 
whole transaction, that I haveR lively sense of it, 
and dilate iii)’’ heart to\ the emotions which that 
idea is designed and adapted to excite. And that 
design, that purport immediately occurs to the 
mind; it is no less simple and comprehensible, 
than important and profitable both to the mind 
and to the heart. Do this, says our lord, in re¬ 
membrance of me. — Yes, I behold thaCafliec- 
tionaio rfiagnanimous lord, when about to offer 
hims' ir np for his followers and to leave the world; 
I behold him, absorbed in ^rious and sublime 
meditation, sitting amongst his disciples and 
friends, taking the last convivial repast with them, 

pre- 
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preparing them by suitable discourses and actions 
for his nearly approaching deaths interested and 
partaking in the grief that overwhelmed them, 
assuring them of his constant affectioii, taking a 

friendlv and tender leave of them, and commend- 

1' . 

ing himself to their remembrance. Take, eat, 
says he, this is my body which is given for you: 
take, drink, this is the cup of ^ the new covenant 
in my blood, which is shed for you; do this in 
remembrance of me. Thus, as often as ye meet 
together, after my departure, at a friendly meal, 
thus let the bread and the cup go round among 
you; and then think ’6h this serious, solemn hour 
of bidding farewell, as ye say to one another: 
Thus did the lord take the bread, thus did he 
break it, thus did he divide it among us, thus did 
he cause the cup of thanksgiving to pass from 
hand to hand, thus spake he of his approaching 
death, tiius commended he his memorial to us, 
and so went he voluntarily and undauntedly to 
face his sufferings^ and gave himself an offering 
for us and for the best interests of mankind. And 
thus was the whole of this everlastingly memor¬ 
able transaction a farewell repast of the house¬ 
holder parting from his family, of the teacher 
from his scholars, of the friend from his friends; 
a parting-meal of the greatest benefactor and de¬ 
liverer of mankind separating from his apostles 
and followers, who were to prosecute his work on 
earth and supply his place among their brethren. 

To 
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-To me, who liave not seen the lord, yet love 
him and glory in him, and hope liereafter to be¬ 
hold him, to me it is therefore a commemoratory 
repast of his unprecedented love, of his unmerited 
and magnanimous sufferings, of his saving death ; 
a commemoration-of all that he did on earth for 
the best interests of mankind, and therefore what 
he did, taught, instituted, suffered and endured 
for my best interest. Here then I am reminded 
of the teacher of truth and virtue sent from God, 
of the grand promoter and restorer of the human 
dignity and happiness, of the mighty deliverer 
from error and captivity and sin and the fear of 
death and the grave, of the exalted mediator be¬ 
tween God and man ; who brought the deity 
nearer to us and us to the deity, proclaimed his 
parental dispositions to the human race, and in¬ 
spired us with filial dispositions to him, and who 
by his great work on eartli diffused far more light 
and comfort and spiritual life and hope and con¬ 
fidence and joy and felicity among mankind, than 
any sage, any lawgiver, any benefactor to the 
species had ever done be^re him, or could do. 
Blessed, for ever blessed be his memory to me 
and to all mankind! It is the memory of the 
sublimest virtue and magnanimity; the memory 
of our liberation and i'cscue from the direst evils, 
from the most oppressive burdens; the memory 
of all that is able to soothe, strengthen, solace and 
revive us; it is the most important, consolatory 

eoni- 
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commemoration, that mankind, who are so weak 
and frail, and yet rational and designed for im¬ 
mortality, can celebrate. 

A second leading question which we should 
propose in our self-examination respecting the rite 
of the sacred supper, is this: in what views do I 


intend to celebrate this solemn act ? Are these 
views adequate to the nature of the subject and its 
design ? Are tliey worthy of a rational votary of 
God, of a well-taught and reflecting Christian ? 
Can r give an account of them to myself and 
others ? Or am I impelled to the table of the lord 
by a sort of superstitJbus anxiety, a certain blind 
reverence for objects that I cannot comprehend r 
Js it surrounded to me with light or with dark¬ 
ness, with terrors or with motives to confidence 


and joy ? Or do I approach it perhaps entirely 
from habit, because I have done so from my youth 


U]), because I see so many others do so, because 
it has been constantly represented to me as a duty, 
because I should be unwilling to lay myself open 
to the suspicion that I act contrary to my reli¬ 
gious profession, or of being indifferent towards 
religion and Christianity ? Is that to worship God 
in spirit and in truth ? Can such a supine, me¬ 
chanical celebration of that solemnity procure me 
the least real benefit? Sb^ftid I not thus rather 


make a mock of God and religion ? — What then 
is it properly that I seek in the observance of this 
religious rite and expect from it ? What shall I 


piTn» 
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principally do at the table of the lord ? —« Do I 
hope somehow by that sacred act to obtain the 
forgiveness of my sins, to throw off the load of 
guilt that sits heavily upon me, to relieve my con¬ 
science, and afterwards as it were to sin again on 
a fresh score ? Dare I directly avow that to be my 
design? Would not my ow;i heart,, the inward 
sense of truth, revolt against it? Is it not in op¬ 
position to all that I know concerning God and 
his will, and of the terms on which he will pardon 
sinful beings and forgive them their sins ? Are 
not sin and misery inseparable in their very na¬ 
ture, linked together as cause and effect ? How 
can the latter cease so long as the former con¬ 
tinues ? Are not virtue and happiness just as in¬ 
timately, just as indissolubly conjoined ? How 
can one subsist without the other ? How could 
even the Almighty, without forming me anew, re¬ 
move my misery and make me happy, unless I 
actually abandon sin and practise virtue? No; 
without actual amendment no forgiveness of sins 
is possible. As soon as one takes place the other 
follows. Am I by the doctrine of Jesus a cor¬ 
rected man, am 1 a Christian who sins no more 
though he errs and fails botli in speculation and 
practicethe supper of my lord certifies me of 
the forgivenessrof sins^ of tl^C grace and favour of 
God, inspires me with trust in him; but 
never can this act of itself procure me that benefit 
^ud.^dvantage. — Or would I, as I so often hear 

others 
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others speak, somehow by the rite of the sacred 
supper reconcile God to me ? But God has never 
been inimical towards me. He has always loved 
me as a father, always designed mb well, and done 
me good, even when I sinned and acted wickedly; 
and Jesus has placed his parental dispositions to¬ 
wards me and all mankind beyond a doubt. God 
is also much too holy and just, much too perfect, 
ever to judge otherwise than according to truth, or 
to account me better or worse than I really am. 
How could therefore a ceremony, an outward act, 
alter his dispositions towards me, or procure me 
his favour and complacency, unless 1 be suscepti¬ 
ble of it ? And if I have dispositions that are hos¬ 
tile to God, or are at enmity with my relations to 
him; if I be not actuated by filial obedience to 
him ahd fdial love of him and filial trust in him, 
but stubbornness and servile dread keep me at a 
distance from him,' I ought certainly to correct 
and alter myself.. But by the mere attendance on 
the rite of the sacred supper I shall be neither al¬ 
tered nor corrected. It may indeed urge me to 
that eftect and revive and confirm my good resolu¬ 
tions, But the.alteration and amendment itself 
can only be the fruit of continue efforts and exer¬ 
tions. No; to place me in the proper relations 
to God, to think aSd to act consistently with my 
relations to him, and thei^by .to draw nearer to 
him and to have a growing communication with 
him, that cannot be the work of only a few mo¬ 
ments 
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ments or hours, it must be the duty and the busi¬ 
ness of my whole life. No; the sacred supper is 
not a means of reconciliation, but a solemn, pub¬ 
lic memorial of the grand reconcilement of God, 
and his eternal, unchangeable grace arid love to¬ 
wards man. —--Or do I somehow flatter myself, 

that the testimony I here give of my reverence for 
God, of my faith in Jesus, of my religious pro¬ 
fession, compensates the defect of my virtue and 
piety, or supplies their place ? Can then a mo¬ 
mentary sensation of strength compensate the ge¬ 
neral deficiency of health and vigour; can a fleet¬ 
ing, transient pleasure supply the want of happi¬ 
ness ? Can the means fill the place of the end ? 
Can I reach the term of my career, Jf I only at 
times move a few paces towards it, and then stand 
still or retreat ? How could then a single good 
and religious act, though never so sincere, supply 
the absence of virtue and piety or occupy their 
room ? No; virtue and piety are not things con¬ 
fined to certain times and places ; they are senti¬ 
ments, affections, pursuits that should actuate and 
govern us at all times and in all places, and only 
then have any real value when they are the com¬ 
panions and guides of our whole lives. Far be it 
then from me to approach the lord’stable in such 
superstitious, hypocritical views, and there at¬ 
tempt to deceive God Rnd mankind and myself! 

No; knowjedge, sagacity, reflection, devout 
Bntiments and feelings, shall attend me thither. 

Here 
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Here is nourishment for my mind and for my 
heart; and both of them may and shall be occu¬ 
pied in a manner no less rational than comfortable 
and noble. Here will I confess before God and 
the worlds ^'that I am a Christian^ a disciple and 
votary of Jesus, that I own him for the great 
preacher of righteousness, a teacher of truth com¬ 
missioned from God, for the grand deliverer and 
benefactor of mankind, for my lord and master, 
and accept his doctrine as divine truth, as the 
surest way to supreme felicity; and to be this and 
to confess this I hold my honour and my happi¬ 
ness. Yes, I rejoi^.and glory in being a Chris¬ 
tian, and feel how forcibly I am bound as such, 
to think and to act more nobly, to do and to en¬ 
courage more good, to live more contentedFy and 
to suffer more patiently, and to urge my course 
after higher perfection, than those who are fain 
to dispense with that rare happiness. Yes; that 
holy, that heavenly doctrine is calculated to teach 
and conduct me, to communicate light to my ig¬ 
norance, strength and energy to my weakness, and 
to be my consolation in life and in death. Here 
will I therefore, in common with all his confessors, 
celebrate the memorial of its exalted founder, my 
lord and saviour, recollect with them his benefi¬ 
cent life, his unmerited, holy sufferings, his mag¬ 
nanimous death, and hiS glorious triumph over 
death and the grave, bring within sight and pre¬ 
sent to my soul, as far as possible, my absent, in¬ 
visible 
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visible friend, accompany him as it were along the 
gloomy, dolorous path that conducted him to his 
completion, cordially rejoice in the various and 
strict connections in which I stand with him, and 
the special privileges and felicities which they have 
already procured and still hold out to me, and pub¬ 
licly and solemnly tc^ether with all ray brethren 
thank him for them. Yes, joy in the lord and 
thanksgiving for his grace and love shall here be 
my peculiar occupation. His festival is the feast 
of joy and gratitude to all that know and love and 
have communion with him. Here will I renew 
ray vows of fealty and allegiance due to him as 
my deliverer and lord, renew, my resolutions to 
obey his commands, to imitate his virtuous, pious, 
generally useful life, to prosecute his great work 
on earth, and confirm myself in that temper of 
mind which is peculiar to his adherents and fol¬ 
lowers, and is adapted to render them the wisest 
and best among the wise and good. Like him to 
promote truth, virtue, liberty, contentment and 
happiness among my brethi'en, to live rather for 
others than for myself, and readily to sacrifice my¬ 
self for otl^rs; to all this shall I acquire fresh cou¬ 
rage and strength from the remembrance of him. 
The hope of that blessed immortality and the 
eternal life,'which he brought to liglit and placed 
^beyond all ailment by his death and by his re¬ 
surrection from the dead, shall raise me above the 
objects of sense, direct thither my principal aspi¬ 
rations 
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rations and affections where he*, my captain and 
my forerunner, is, and teach mu with unflagging 
ardour to walk the way by which he attained the 
prize of perfection and is entered into glory. Here 
finally will I unite myself with all my brethren 
near and afar off by the enjoyment of this repast 
of friendship and affectiori* and confirm myself 
in the sentiments'of esteem", of benevolence and 
of beneficence, which should actuate us as per¬ 
sons, who not only by the ties of nature, but also 
by the ties of religion, by the ties of faith and 
hope are so closely allied, and who here rejoice in 
their common benefactor and lord, their friend 
and firstborn brother, and their general felicity. 
Yes, in such views will I perform this sacred act. 
Tliis shall employ my understanding and my 
heart at the table of the lord. This spiritual ge¬ 
nerous food will I there seek and enjoy. Thus 
alone shall I think and act agreeably to the design 
of this religious rite, and worship God and his son 
Jesus in spirit and in truth. 

The third leading question \^hich wCi should 
propose to ourselves in our self-examination with 
reference to the rite of the sacred supper, is this: 
Am 1 now in that frame of mind that is suited to 
the celebration of that solemn act ? Ami really 
actuated by Christian sentiments ? Do I perceive, 
do I feel the high value of tfce olgects the memo¬ 
rial whereof 1 am going to celebrate ? Are they 
often present to my mind arid always interesting 

VOL. II, s tb 
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to my heart ? Or are they foreign and indifferent 
to me ? , Do I contemplate them as objects that 
deserve my utmost attention, that concern me 
most nearly, that are stricHy allied to my happi¬ 
ness ? Or do I think of = them with as little par¬ 
ticipation, as of oc^rrences which, however ex¬ 
traordinary, yet are of no consequence to us, and 
stand in no analogy with our destinies ? Do I 
perceive therefore with full conviction the com¬ 
fortable, the grand, the divine qualities in the pro¬ 
visions which God has made by his son Jesus for 
the exaltation of mankind, and do they exhilarate 
my soul ? Do I j^erceive and feel what great merit 
Jesus has acquired in behalf of m^ and of the 
whole human race by his'^grand work on earth ? 
Do i perceive and feel, how ignorant and doubt¬ 
ful in concerns of the last importance to me, how 
corrupt, how comfortless, how vicious, how 
wretched I should have been witliout tliis suc¬ 
cour ; and how much light, how much comfort, 
how much energy to goodness, how much hope 
and affiance, how much joy in tlie present and in 
the future life I have to be grateful for to this 
great deliverer and benefactor of mankind ? — And 
how am I affected tow^ards him ? Do I think of 
him with that profound reverence, with that 
heartfelt gratitude, ;with that fervent love, which 
his character, hk benefits and his merits demand? 
I)o I hold him what be is, and do I revere him 
a^ such with my whole heart ? Are his doctrines, 

his 
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his commands, his example that to me which 
they ought to be ? The rule? of my thoughts and 
my conduct, the model of human perfection ahd 
the incentive to unwearied exertions after it ? Am 
I sincerely devoted to him, prompt to obey him, 
and although 1 have not se<^ him, do I rejoice in 
him with corf||^al delight ? —*ls sin, for the extir¬ 
pation and abolition whereof he humbled himself 
so far, did and endured so much, and at last be¬ 
came obedient unto death even the death of the 
cross, thoroughly hateful to me? Do 1 reckon 
it that great, that dreadful evil which it is and 
must be, since to the STirninution of its authbrity 
and to our deliverance from it such extraordinary 
events took place ? Have I as a Christian entirely 
forsaken sin and for ever, and as such do I labour 
with unabated efforts at my improvement and 
sanctification ? ~ And how, lastly, am I adlcted 
towards my brethren, in company with wliom 1 
. am here to celebrate the memorial of our lord ? 
Do I actually own them for brethren, without re¬ 
gard to rank and station, to high and low ? Do 
1 love and esteem them as such ? Does neither 
envy nor hatred, nor animosity, nor malice, nor 
apathy accompany me to this repast of brotherly- 
love ? Am I as placable towards my enemies as 
Jesus was ? Have 1 forgiven.all that have injured 
me, as he forgave them that injui*ed him ? Is his 
universal dharity the pattern of mine ? Yes; if 
that which I am here to contemplate and do, be 
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SO interesting to me; if it so employ my imder- 
standingfmd m\ heart, and these occupations are 
not sttange, not irksome to me, but familiar, cus- 
tomairy and ag'reeable; if so minded towards- 
Jesus, so towards sin and towards virtue, so to¬ 
wards all Christiansen my species: then am I 
in that frame df ifflnd whiclr is proper for the 
worthy celebration ■ of the sacred aupper, then I 
am actuated by those sentiments and affections, 

which should actuate me at this solemn transac- 

' ' ' 

tion, ill orddr that it may procure me utility and 
comfort* 

' If you would rejoice fti tllat utility and that 
comfort, my pious hearers, neglect not to enter 
upon this self-examination, and to do it with that 
seriousness and that impartiality which the im¬ 
portance of tlie subject demands. To this end 
collect your scattered thoughts. Seek stillness and 
abstraction from the body an<i from the world. 
Commune with your own heart concerning all 
that we have now been disjcoursing to you upon. 
£mploy at least a part of tliis week, consecrated 
to the memory of the most interesting of all 
» events, to the memory of Jesus and his sufferings 
and death, in serious meditations, in rational exer¬ 
cises of devotion. Thus prepare yourselves for the 
approaching festival and comm,union. Previously 
make yourselves thoroughly versed in what you 
are then to do and in what you are to be em- 
idoved. In this way collect matter for devout re¬ 
ligious 
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ligious sentiments and emotions, open even now 
every avenue of your hearts to their salutary in¬ 
fluence, that you may then represent to yourselves 
in their full light theINbportant, comfortable doc¬ 
trines of religion of which we shall there be re¬ 
minded, evince their complete «'fiicacy in you, 
and pervade you with that "mve, that joy, that gra¬ 
titude, that hope and reliance for which we are be¬ 
holden to God, and to his son Jesus Christ. Then, 
but only then, will those days be real festivals, 
days of recreation and refreshment to your ra¬ 
tional, immortal spirits, days of foretaste of that 
superior and better lifef which it is our business 
here to prepare and fit ourselves for. 

Passion week. 



SERMON'**XLII. 


The Advaniage^qf virtuous Industry. 


God, who art our supreme ruler and lawgiver, 
all thy commandments are just and right; they 
all manifestly tend to our happiness. Every duty 
which thou hast enjoined us, is a means of satis¬ 
faction and a source of pleasure; every virtue that 
thou required of us, is its own reward. It is 
only ignorance and want of reflection, only base 
and sordid passions that cause us sometimes to 
deem tijy laws a burden, and to complain of them 
as an oppressive yoke. Oh might we ever learn 
to think in this respect more justly! Hbw greatly 
should we thus alleviate the journey of life! How 
much more satisfection and pleasure enjoy on it! 
‘ITiou hast subjected us in the present state to a 
variety of urgent necessities which we cannot 
supply without labour and toil. Thou causest us 
all to meet with many obstacles and difficulties 
bn this earthly pil^image, which without the ap- 
pllbation and exertion of our powers we are not 
able to conquer and to surmount. Thou hast 

placed 
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placed US all in various relations and habitudes 
to each other, which nrge and oblige us to unre¬ 
mitted industry in occupations of general utility. 
Thou hast ordained"'%jat we should work out, 

I 

purchase, earn the accommodations and pleasures 
as well as the necessaries life. And so must 
it be, if we would properly unfold and exercise 
our faculties, if we would become Intelligent and 
virtuous, if we would truly rejoice in existence, if 
we would here attain- the true ends of our crea¬ 


tion, and fit ourselves for a superior, a better life. 
Teach thou us thoroughly ,to understand this 
truth, most gracious fSlher, that the accomplish¬ 
ment of our duty may ever become easier and the 
practice of goodness more delightful to us. Bless 
in that view even the considerations that are now 


to employ our thoughts. Let us thereby be sti¬ 
mulated and invigorated to cheerful, indefatigable 
industry in the, conscientious ‘discharge of the 
functions of our calling, and continually become 
more capable of the various advantages it pro¬ 
cures. . For these benefits we pray thee, as thy 
children, in constant reliance on thy bounty, and 
humbly address thee further in the name of thy 
son, our lord and saviour ; Our father, &c. 


rROv. 
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PROV. X. 4. 

He bccometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand i but the 
hand of the diligetyt' makelh rich, 

Luther's translation: Lazy hands makt' poor j but the indus¬ 
trious hand niaketh rich. 

The sight of Uncomirton industry and diligence 
among a considerable body of per)j>le ; to see how 
they apply their mental and corporeal powers, 
their natural talents and their acquired dexterity 
and ingenuity, so willingly, so unremittingly, and 
in such a diversity of ways to observe how they 
pursue certain aims so assiduously and so indcf^iti- 
gably, and so carefully employ all the means con¬ 
ducive to their end: affords unquestionably to every 
thinldng and humane person an extremely interest¬ 
ing and delightful spectacle. He there sees man 
act,ing agreeably to his destination here on earth, 
sees him put forth and exercise his faculties, and 
thereby promote his own perfection and happi¬ 
ness, and at the same time the perfection and hap¬ 
piness of the whole, in various ways partly to him¬ 
self unknown. And this entertaining spectacle is 
afi’orded us particularly at such times as the present, 
when trade and commerce are occasioning the 
greatest and most diversified activity among so 
many orders and classes of mankind. 

It is not everyone however who bolds this greater 
industry and diligence a real benefit to mankind. 
Numbers are heard to complain of it as an oppres¬ 
sive 
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give burden to themselves and others. Many long 
fo?' repose and inaction, and indeed propose that 
rest as the end and aim of their present exertions. 
I mean not to deny#ie troubles that are con¬ 


nected with it; I will even grant that they fre¬ 
quently over-balance the profits and pleasures that 


might be expected from it. * But, these very trou¬ 
bles would be greatly allevia'ted to ns, these very 


profits and pleasures would be greatly multiplied 


and enhanced, if we went less mechanically to 


work, if we eroplpyed more reflection and consi¬ 
deration in our business, if we considered the mat¬ 


ter not entirely on one^ide, but on several, and 
as much as possible on all sides. And to this 
purpose, my pious hearers, I am desirous of con¬ 
tributing somewhat by my present discourse. 
Lazy hands, says our text, make poor; but the 
industrious, the'diligent hand, maketh rich. Riches 


are in fact often the effects of industry. If how¬ 
ever that be not uniformly the case, yet it is at¬ 
tended by other not less and even greater advan¬ 
tages and gratifications, which more than indem¬ 
nify us for tile want of the former. And this it 
is, my pious hearers, upon which I am now in¬ 
clined to engage with you in some reflections. I 
would teach you to consider industry not simply 
as a duty, but as an agreeably duty amply reward¬ 
ing itself. The industry that is founded on just 
views and perceptions, and blended with good, 
religious sentiments, is absolutely entitled to an 


impor- 
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important station among the human virtues. And 
as all the virtues are their own reward, by confer¬ 
ring happiness oven at present on their friends, so 
likewise does the virtue of; industry. Her ways 
too, as the wise man speaks, are ways of pleasaht- 
ness, and all her paths are peace> and lead to hap¬ 
piness. In order to illustrate this position, we 
will in the first place point out, when and how far 
industry is a virtue; and afterwards consider the 
manifold utility, the great advantages of it. 

‘Every species of industry is not virtue. Often, 
too often, it is merely the effect of constraint or of 
cogent necessity. Often, too often, it is the off¬ 
spring of avarice, of ambition, or some other 
sordid passion. Frequently it is also the mere re¬ 
sult of habit, a kind of mechanically acquired ap¬ 
plication of our faculties, in which neither our 
understanding nor our heart haveany share. Even 
in such cases it is doubtless good, more or less, 
always far preferable to idleness, as procuring 
both to the individual and to society in general 
many solid advantages. Still however it is not 
virtue. , It is only so when it is bottomed on such 
a temper and conduct as is agreeable to the laws 
of truth and order, to the will of God; when a 
man has at the same time the true end of his beinji 
in view, and pursufis such aims as are consonant 
to it; when love a3B obedience to God, and tlie 
desire of promoting his own perftsction together 
with the public interest urge him to it and preserve 

him 
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him unwearied in it; when he is fond of industry 
as industry, and is even then fond of it when its 
effects do not correspond with his wishes or ex¬ 
pectations. It is not the nature of the industry 
and business, that we prosecute; .not that which 
we bring to efiect. without us by it: but it is the 
temper and frame of mind, in which we do all 
this, and the sentiments, which actuate and for¬ 
tify us in it, that render industry a virtue. And 
what then is this state of mind ? What are these 

sentiments ? The man whose industrv is a virtue 

¥ 

says thus to himself: ^^11 my capacities and abili¬ 
ties are from God, all nay talents and skill, all my 
excellencies and endowments are gifts of his pro¬ 
vidence. His sovereign wisdom gave them to me 
certainly not without design ; the employment of 
them is not left to my caprice. As everything in 
the whole extent of nature is in never ceasing mo¬ 
tion and activity, producing and cherishing life 
and joy and perfection and happiness all around: 
so likewise ought man ih his station and accord- 
the measure of his abilities, to contribute 
whatever, he can to the same efiect. And this can 
1 no otherwise and no better do than by rational, 
continued, unabated industry in my station and 
calling. I am a subject in the empire of God ; I 
belong to the great himily of Ids children on earth. 
By the diligent and faithful ^plication of my fa¬ 
culties and endowments I ought to promote the 
interests of his empire, the welfare of his children, 

my 



w 
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my brethren and sisters. I am an instrument in 
the hand of God, by which he intends to prosecute 
his designs, by whicli he, our father in .heaven, 
means to gladden and bless a multitude of other 
persons ; and the more faithfully I labouir in my 
vocation, the more conscientiously I carry on my 
business, the more may 1 make it my boast and 
my glory that I concur in his views and prosecute 
his work on earth. I live liere in a state of edu¬ 
cation an<l discipline: and I cannot live conforma¬ 
bly to that state unless J employ^ exert my facul¬ 
ties, and thereby increase ^d strengthen them. I 
stand in a variety of relations and habitudes to my 
fellow-creatures, cannot dispense with their assis¬ 
tance and support, receive numberless kind offices 
from them daily; and what a number of obliga¬ 
tions does all this lay me under, on my part to 
be as useful to them and to affiord them as many 
services as I possibly can. Yes, map is designed 
for an active, industrious, diligent life. This is 
plainly apparent from all the constitutions and 
settlements that God has established in nature, 
from the various wants to which he has subjected 
mankind, from the capacities and instincts which 
he has planted in them. Would I fulfil the will 
of God ; would J behave as a dutiful subject in Im 
empire; would In^v the express laws of religion; 
would I reach the jFpper end of my being, and 
here become and do what Ts^ould do an^ become: 

1 must be industrious. And now else I evince 
* ' 
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my gratitude toCiod for al! his ^fts and bounties, 
than by the faithful em])loyment of them ? How 
can I testify my love to my brethren otherwise thaii 
by promoting their welfare with unabated ardour? 
How can I fit myself for high^ matters and occu¬ 
pations in the future state, except by doing with 
diligence and fidelity what I have to do in the pre¬ 
sent state, and by finishing my task on earth in a 
way well-pleasing to God ? Whoever thinks in this 
manner, is thus inclined, and diligently attends to 
the affairs of his calling in such dispositions, his 
industry is virtue. It is the result of right prin¬ 
ciples, well-regulated affections apd generous pur¬ 
poses. My industry is therefore virtue if I prose¬ 
cute it with a view t6 God and from obedience to 
liis w'ill; if I in it revere his establishments in the 
natural and moral world, and apply myself to it 
with satisfaction and pleasure, and think and act 
consistently with it; if I am actuated in it by 
that public-minded* universal Christian charity and 
benevolence, which seeks its own happiness in that 
of its fellow-creatures, and renders every work easy 
and agreeable to me even when it yfolds me no 
outward profit. It is virtue, if 1 allow no casual 
obstacles and difficulties to deter and ^dishearten 
me; if I conibat and vanquish the allurements 
and temptations to a lifiizy, ii^font, delicate life, 
and in die faithful application of my abilities, in 
the conscientious discharge of my duty, seek and 
find my pleasure. 


Let 
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Let US now, my pious he^irers, discuss a little 
more circumstantially the advantages of industry 
in general, and of such a virtuous industry in par¬ 
ticular. 

First, it is immediately apparent to every one, 
that the industrious mail, performs and accom¬ 
plishes very many things which are profitable to 
himself and others in numberless resjjects. How 
numerous his own wants and those of others which 
he thus relieves! Hovr many anxious cares and 
troubles does he thus prevent! How manj the 
sources of welfere which he opens to himself and 
others! How largely he contributes to the general 
interest of society ! How many the necessaries, 
or accommodations, or pleasures which he pro¬ 
cures ,it, how many the services he afihrds it! By 
how many, different handles does he in his situation 
and in his calling push forward the mighty wheel, 
without the regular and constant rotation whereof 
the social welfare could not suhitist! And this does 
every industrious man, in what station soever he 
be, in whatever work he is employed. Let his 
station be never so humble, yetlhat which he does 
in it has influence more or lesi on all other sta¬ 
tions. If completely fulfil his duty, every other 
can the more uninterruptedly and completely ful¬ 
fil his. If one wheel of a machine, be it small or 
great, move prdjierly, all the others that are Con¬ 
nected with it, move the more easily and fitee from 
obstruction* Ihdustiy not unfrequently supplies 

the 
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the want of eminent abilities; diligence and assi¬ 
duity the deficiency of great genius. Let the fa¬ 
culties, the endowments of a man be never so con¬ 
fined, yet by patient, uninterrupted application he 
can perform incredibly much; often far more than 
he, who with eminent powers of intellect is indo¬ 
lent or slothful, or, gives himself up to a dissipated 
effeminate life. 

If the industrious man executes many useful 
matters he executes them secondly with far more 
ease and dexterity than if he wore, not industrious. 
He has no need of long preliminary debate with 
himself; of previously''fexciting and encouraging 
himself to it by various remonstrances ; of much 
previous consideration how he shall set about-the 
business, or whether he shall begin it at all. He 
understands, he loves the work ; has a proper 
confidence in himself; recollects how many simi¬ 
lar works he has already undertaken and finished; 
attacks the business with alacrity and spirit; pur¬ 
sues it with goodwill; knows how to provide for 
the eventual obsiructions and difficulties by ac¬ 
quired ingenuity, or by continued application; and 
is more or less sure of success. The indolent, the 
dilatory man on the contrary is frightened at every 
kind of work, which liecainnot immediately finish,' 
at every business that requires time and exertion 
to execute. For want of practice and experience 
he seldom rightly knows how to commence and to 
accomplish it, sighs under the burthen it imposes 

OR 
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on him ; frequently interrupts his proceedings; 
works with impatience, with drowziness, with re¬ 
luctance ; and if he do not drop it entirely, he 
lhakes it more troublesome to himself in various 
' ways. 

: The industrious mati unfolds, exercises, per¬ 
fects, thirdly, his faculties ^^bt only his mechani¬ 
cal, but alsq his nobler, his intellectual faculties. 
And this lie does alike in every vocation which 
he assiduously follows, by every occupation in 
which he strenuously engages. Because it is not 
of sp muqh/Upnsequence to what we apply our in¬ 
tellectual &ul^p8, as how we employ them. Whe¬ 
ther we apply them to the government of a nation 
or to the government of a family, whether to the 
learning and exercise of an art or scjence, or to the 
learning and'^^xercise df some useful trade: it 
makes no material difference. But, whejdi^^we 
engage in one or the other, to learn me¬ 

thodically and jpstly, to act as 
with consideration and upon i^|^v)^bciples, are 
masters of burselves, moderate and controul our 

r i , 

desires, give opr inclinations aUd abilities the best 
direction, do what i|je have to do, deliberately, 
Carefully,, punctiliously, conscientiously: that is 
the main concern. Ah4 that we may learn and do 
by virtuous diligence'in every station, in every 
business. Jndust^ or diligence is a qon- 

tiiipal exercise of the understanding, of reasbh, of 
i^i^^tion, of jieif-comiriand. It is likewise a con- 
•'/ ^ tinual 
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tinual exercise of obedience' to God, of cohtented- 
ness with his ordinances and dispensations, of trust 
in his assistance and his support; a continual ex< 
ercise of benevolence and of beneficence, of patience 
and forbearadi&e, of kindness and civility toothers; 
a continual exercise of ^neroisity, of resolution, 
of fortitude and vig^r of mind. How many ob¬ 
stacles are frequently to be surnioun'ted, how many 
greater and smaller difificulties to. be vanqu^hcd, 
how many attacks of languor or of ill humour to 
be resisted, bow maiiy persons of dpposite tempers 
to be managed and satisfied,"'■'how iu%uy apparent 
advantages to be r^^ectiSd, how mjiny Sacrifices to 
duty and the public good to iJe made! And what 
excellent ex^cises of wisdom and virtue are, all 
these! How greatly must they advance our spi¬ 
ritual fierfection, the onty thing thlif we can take 
with us out of the present into the future world! 
And how greatly does this acquisition excell all the 
honour, all the wealth, all outward emolunients 
that can any otherwise be extorted jndustry ! 

The industrious man lives fourth!^ in the true, 
intimate, entire efesciousness of himself, and of 
that which he is and,jd6es.||. He actually rejoices 
in his life, his fiictilties;^'hip.^doiVments, his time. 
He jcan give an account of the use and application 
of theih. He knows what bje has attempted and 
ac^mplished with them. He nev^ forgets the 
true end of his bei^g, either aes a mah or.aS a citris- 
tian, is neveV dnmindful of liii 'relations to God 


VOL. li. 


and 


T 
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and to his neighbour, and always thinks and acts 
consistently with them. If the idler or the slug¬ 
gard passes through life as it were in a dream, and 
knows not what he has done with his faculties, 
what is become of his time, how he has attained 
to the present peripd of his age : yet the indus¬ 
trious man has an inward perspicuous conscious¬ 
ness of all this. He has lived with intelligence and 
consideration; is acquainted with tlie road that he 
lias passed, and the most important steps he has 
made on it. His faculties have not been wasted; 
his time has not been lost; he knows what he has 
performed with the former, and in what he has 
employed die latter. All the days and wrecks and 
years tliat he has already passed, al% marked by 
useful works and transactions, so that he can never 
1‘orget them. The conscious sense of himself, is 
immediately associated with the conscious sense of 
all that he has done and is become, and the ap¬ 
prehension of his existence is at the same time tlie 
apprehension of bis multifarious activity; and how 
..much more lively must that idea, how much more 
intimate and exhilarating must this sentiment 
thus become !-For the same reason the in¬ 


dustrious man can always look back upon the past 
w ith satisfaction, and without disquietude dart his 


into futurity. The tbrmer, the past, shews 
him a long series of good, useful pursuits and oc¬ 


cupations, by which he has promotai his own per¬ 
fection and the interest of society; and the latter. 


the 
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the future, allows him to hope for the enjoymen^ 
of the fruits of his labours, and discovers to him 
new means and opportunities of employing his ta¬ 
lents and endowments, and thereby of effecting a 
variety of good. How totally different in this 
respect is liie case with the maifwho shuns labour, 
and leads a lazy, loitering life! If he look back 
upon the past, he perceives only one dark void, or 
it is marked with follies, witih childish amusements, 
with disappointed expectations. If he look forw^ard 
to the future, the burden of it ah-eady oppresses 
him by anticipation, because he has no fixt object 
to pursue, no determinate occupation, that might 
allow him to hail the coming time with pleasure. 

The industrious man, who is so from principle 
and inclination, experiences fifthly neither languor 
nor irksomeness. Never are his faculties, never is 
his time a burden to him. Never is he anxiously 
at a loss for a purpose to apply the former, on 
what to bestow the latter. He is never in want of 
some legitimate design,' which he may prosecute 
farther, some ingenious and well-digested plan 
which he may execute, some useful work that he 
may undertake or complete. Various as are his 
abilities and endowments; various as are liis own 
w'aiits and those of other persons ; extensive as is 
the range of human perfectioiiP and happiness : so 
diversified and extensive is the field of his indus¬ 
try and application. He who really loves work, 
can never be deficient in means and opportunities 

' T 2 for 
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T it; to him every occupation is afjreeable, even 
though it procure him no visible profit. He works, 
not merely to gain the means of subsistence, or to 
enrich himself, of to raise himself above others, 
but for tlie sake of working^ and thereby for ex¬ 
ercising his faculties and fulfilling his vocation. 
And how then can he ever feel ^he burden of lan¬ 
guor and irksomeness ? No ; his hours, his days, 
his years, flow on not more quickly than cheer¬ 
fully. Every smaller and larger portion of his 
time has its peculiar destination ; each brings its 
own work and busiif^s with it; each lends a help¬ 
ing hand to the othcrj and none pass unemployed. 
If each has its own plague or trouble : each like¬ 
wise has its own satisfaction and its particular ad¬ 
vantage. Each carries us somewhat farther ; each 
conducts us a few paces nearer to the mark. And 
only thus, my dear friends, is life actually enjoyed, 
entirely enjoyed ; onlythus do we truly rejoice in 
it; never sighing under the burden of it; never 
tired of it; and finish our cours'^ sooner or later as 
comfortably as we .have hitherto continued it. 

The industrious man has sixthly a far greater 
relish for every innocent pleasure, for every re¬ 
laxation that he enjoys. He alone pvpperly knows 
the ])leasure of rest; for he alone ^ally wants it; 
he alone by the useful application and exertion of 
his powers has deserved it; he alone can enjoy it 
without shame and without reproach. Only to the 
industrious man have the pleasures of society and 

the 
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the intercourse with his brethren any real and 
conspicuous worth. For he alone has any just 
pretensions to their esteem and affection ; he 
alone, conscious of being a serviceable and useful 
member of society, cHh take an interest in their 
satisfactions and pleasur^; he lilone gives to others 

as much or even more than he receives from them. 

. - 
a, 

It is only tlie industrious man that knows and en¬ 
joys the pleasure of a well-spent ^Ry? a success¬ 
ful completion of work, a transaction terminated 
according to his wishes ; hejalone knows and en¬ 
joys the pleasure which obstacles surmounted, dif- 
ficuities conquered, plans executed with prudence 
and resolution, procure mankind. And how great, 
how transcendently great are these pleasures! 
What an agreeable sensation of abilities, what 
self-complacency attends and enhances it! — And 
then how calmly can the industrious man resign 
himself to any innocent a'musement! How en¬ 
tirely enjoy it ! How well founded are his claims 
to it! How real l^e wants he satisfies by it! How 
honourable the intentions he means to answer by 
it! Yes, my dear friends, if ye would enjoy real, 
unalloyed pleasure:^qualify yourselves previously 
for it by patient yh'tuous industry; purcliase it 
first by the unabated and public minded applica* 
tion of your faculties. Pleasure, that is not earned, 
that is not purchased, of which we are not deserv¬ 
ing, scarcely merits the name of pleasure. 


To 
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To be brief, the industrious man alone corre¬ 
sponds with the design for which he is placed on 
earth, and may say so to himself, and may in the 
tioiisciousness of it be contented and feheerful. He 
is and does that, which rfSd, his creator and sove¬ 
reign, wills, that he in his present state should be 
and do. Hfe is and affords to njankind, his bre- 

r 

thren, that, which he in his station, ^nd agreeably 
to his relations and connections with' them, should 
be and afford to them, He'freely and fairly con¬ 
tributes his share to the preservation and the pros¬ 
perity ofthewhole to which he belongs. He thereby 
fits himself likewise for his future superior desti¬ 
nation, and attains here to that stage of under¬ 
standing, of wisdom, of virtue, from which he 
shall hereafter proceed to higher stages of perfec¬ 
tion and employment. He can boldly give ac¬ 
count to himself, to his fellow-creatures, to Ciod, 
how he has’' spent liis life on earth, what he has 
done and afforded in it. His life was actual life, 
rational life; life that was to him and others fer¬ 
tile in good and profitable consequences, and will 
be so long after his death. And to know that, my 
dear friends, *and to dare tef say it: what a reward 
of virtuous industry !-—Hbw totally different is 
the case with the idler, the loiterer! What an¬ 
swer has he to ihalce when his conscience, when 
God his judge, when mankind put the question 
to him : To what purpose art thou here ? What 

hast 
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hast thou here done that is good and useful ? How 
hast thou occupied the station tliat was assigned 
thee ? How supported thy rank among the crea- 

I 

tures of Hod ? How. employed thy capacities and 
faculties and endowi^pts } What useful know¬ 
ledge hast thou here acquired! In what hast thou 
exercised thyself! What solid and lasting advan- 
tages hast thou procured r 'What good dispositions 
and aptitudes, what recollections of good actions 
takest ^hoU along with thee into the grave and 
into eternity ? To stand mute and stupefied at 
tlrese questions, and to be;shamed of one’s exis¬ 
tence and life, what a tormenting confusion, what 
an agonizing state must it bet 

So certain and indubitable is it, my pious hear- 
ers, that the virtue of diligence or industry like 
every other virtue rewards itself in every way and 
in all respects, and that its advantages are ex- 
timely various and great, even thqpgh it procure 
us neither riches, nor affluence, nor any outward 
preferment. And let every one imprint this deeply 
on his mind, who is constantly urging on to per¬ 
fection and happiness, and would not miss his 
aim! Let the sluggard, the dispirited, who is so 
seldom satisfied with himself and with the world, 
who is so often tormented^ with languof and dis¬ 
gust, let him seize and employ these sure means, 
to rid himself of his plagues and to enjoy his life 
and his faculties in a rational manner. Let him 
sufifer the word of exhortation and be persuaded 
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to embrace the virtue of industry, if he would he 
contented and cheerful. Let him rouze himself to 
diligence, to assiduity-in his aflairs, if he would 
attain the end of his being, accomplish the will of 
God, support his station yi|fe>eiety, and secure its 
esteem, if he would taste ine pure and, diversified 
pleasure thajt is attached to a laborious public- 
minded life.-—And the induMrious man, who is 
industrious on principle and in good,‘^pious dis¬ 
positions, let him be sensible to his dignity and 
his general usefulness, let him rejoiceinthe mani¬ 
fold satisfactions and advantages whieh it procures 
him, and enjoy those satisfactions and advantages 
with a cheerful mind and in the certain hope that 
to him who has been faithful in the little that was 
entrusted to him here, *far more will be committed 
and entrusted hereafter! 



SERMON XLIII. 

HiMH. 


Tlw Ailoanta^es oj Ifloderatwn ui ttii> tinfoy 
mant of ^emtiai PlecLsure, 


God, by having eivlowcd m with senses thou 
hast opened to us sources of knowledge and plea¬ 
sure not less various Iban abundant. 'Fhou hast 
placid us for a period of time in divers relations 
to the earth which we inhabit, and to it^ beauties 
and productions, subjected us to several wants 
and imposed on us ditterent labours and occupa- 
tionis, which nsult from our picscnt state, and 
which are calculated to render it no less agreeable 
than useful to us. And that on the present stage 
of existence we niay improve and (it ourselves for 
a higher, thou ha^t granted us understanding and 
reason, and formed us free, moral agents. Fur- 
nislied with these especial privileges and pow'ers, 
it is thy will that wc should master our sensual 
appetites and instincts, moderate oursc'lvcs in the 
use and applic^ion of them, raise our mind above 
wliat is terrestrial and visible, and in thought 
ascend to thte, our creator and fa^^her. No; we 
are not entirely flesh, not entirely and in every 

respect 
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respect the offspring of dust and corruption. We 
are of divine descent, we derive our origin from 
thee, we are destined by tliee to immortality and 
to ever progressive perfefitjjffn I Oh teach us tho¬ 
roughly to perceive the{;|H our nature, and 
our sublime destination, arid grant that we may 
conceive nothing, will nothing and do nothing, 
that is at variance with it. To cultivate still bet- 
ter our understanding, still more completely to 
controul our sensuality, and thus continually more 
to approach and more to resemble thee: oh may 
that be the constant endeavour of us all! Bless 
to this end the doctrines of wisdom that are now 
to e!nj)loy,our thoughts. Let the advantages of 
moderation in the enjoyment of sensual pleasure 
appear in so powerful a light to us, that we may 
always more willingly and punctually follow its 
rules. These our humble requests we present 
unto thee as votaries of thy son Jesus, with the 
ingenuous confidence of children, and implore 
thee further in his name: Our father, &c. 

/ 1 PET. V. 8, 

Be sober. 

■i 

ChRISI'IANITY in its precepts and com- “ 
mands as well as in its doctrines, is precisely 
suited to our nature and our necnissities. It re¬ 
fuses us nothing, thaf^is really good and desirable. 
It requires of us nothing impossible, nothing that 
is in opposition to our happiness. It enjoins ns 

to 
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to suppress and eradicate no natural appetites, to 
despise and reject no innoxious satisfactions and 
pleasures. It treats us nof' as entirely spiritual 
creatures; it is even equitable to our sensual in- 
stincts and wants, lenient towards our guilt¬ 
less infirmities, and demands not of us the purity 
and perfection of superior beings. > In the same 
spirit it requires of its followers with regard to 
sensual pleasure not total abstinence, but prudent 
moderation. That would lay us under a i*estraint, 
which we should not be aWe to endure, or crush 
us beneath its weight: this enhances and multi¬ 
plies our pleasure, instead of violently ravishing 
it from us. Yes, my pious hearer^, the sober¬ 
ness, the moderation which Christianity and the 
apostle in our text recommend, is no troubleso.me 
restriction, no oppressive burden, to those who 
understand and practise it. It is rather the most 
abundant source of wisdom, of regularity, of sa¬ 
tisfaction, of ftappiness; and this it is whereof 1 
am desirous to convince you by my present dis¬ 
course. We will , first more precisely state tlie 
subject itself. 

We are moderate in the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasure, when the enjoyment of it neither hin¬ 
ders us, in the performance of the duties of our 
station and calling, nor ijenders us languid and 
remiss in the fulfilment of them; when it neither 
abates our inclination f6r serious, laborious em- 
ployment, nor weakens our relish for shperior in¬ 
tellectual 
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tellectual pleasures; when it is never so necessary 
to us, that we cannot decline it without uneasi¬ 
ness and discontent,* or not without regret make 
it yield to our duty ; when in brief we never in¬ 
dulge in it as far as we calWvithout visible detri¬ 
ment to our bodily and intellectual health and vi¬ 
gour, but ratlier stop on this side the borders of 
what is inculpable and harmless. ■ Such a mode¬ 
ration in the enjoyment of sensual pleasure, where¬ 
of the moderation in eating and drinking and in 
the use^of sensual voluptuousness forms a princi¬ 
pal part, contributes uncommonly much to the 
happiness of human life,' and is one of the richest 
sources of satisfaction and pleasure. We will now 
proceed to treat articulately of the principal ad¬ 
vantages which it procures us, that we may more 
clearly perceive their worth, and study more assi¬ 
duously to acquire them. 

Th^ temperate man preserves first by bis tem¬ 
perance his health and vigour; ifisalth of body, 
health of mind, and alacrity and vigour both of 
the one and of the other. If the voluptuary, by 
passionately pursuing any kind of sensiial plea¬ 
sure, disorders his body and enervates his mind; 
if he exhausts and ruins the powers of one and 
the other by abuse before they have attainec^ 
their complete vigour; ^ if when arrived at matu¬ 
rity, or even while yet a youth he frequently com¬ 
plains of the debilities and pains of ago; and is 
forced to see the end of his short dream of life ap¬ 
proaching. 
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preaching, a life consumed in the intoxication of 
animal lusts, ere he has begun properly to use 
and to enjoy it.; if this be the common fate of the 
voluptuary, what a totally different lot may> in 
most instances the tehiperate man promise him¬ 
self I His intellectual and corporeal faculties un¬ 
fold themselves freely, they strengthen with his 
years, he can use them with alacrity and confi¬ 
dence, and exercise and invigorate them by dis¬ 
creet employment. Instead of disturbing nature 
in her regular course and in her ordinary opera¬ 
tions, he follows her dictates, avoids all that is 
forced or excessive, »*, and does and enjoys that, 
which he should be and do and enjoy, and has no 
need to dread the baleful consequences of an over¬ 
strained constitution or of disabled faculties. His 
abilities are commensurate with his occupations 
and labours, and he rarely has occasion violently 
to exert the one, in order to execute the other. 
He never forgets what he may reasonably trust he 
can perform or not, and proportions his under¬ 
takings accordingly. If notwithstanding in con¬ 
sequence of the natural combination of things 
pains and sicknesses come upon him, he can 
calmly and irreproachably bear them as unme¬ 
rited evils, and consider them as dispensations 
calculated to answer some ^ higher end and inter¬ 
woven with a whole, which he necessarily must 
revere as |he best. And if at length his faculties 
sooner or later decline as he approaches the term. 

of 
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of his earthly career, yet he has neither dreamed 
out his life nor fooled it away, he has enjoyed it 
like a wjse man, like a Christian, he has employed 
it to the end for which it was granted him by his 
creator, he can give an account of tfie use he has 
made of it, it was neither empty of facts nor of 
joy; and how greatly must this alleviate to him 
the sense of his declining {acuities and cheer the 
evening of his life ! 

Moderation in the enjoyment of sensual plea¬ 
sure enhances secondly the very' enjoyment of 
that pleasure in various w|ks. The moderate 
man knows nothing of ,that’languor and disgust, 
which generally treads on ^ithe heels of the volup¬ 
tuary, so frequently embittering his pleasures, so 
frequently rendering them insipid to him, and so 
seldom allowing him to enjoy thepi completely. 
The more sparingly and rarely the moderate man 
indul^s in certain kinds of pleasure, the more 
susceptible he is of them, and the more com¬ 
pletely he relishes their sweets. They constantly 
retain new charms for him, as he never riots in 
them to satiety and surfeit ' He imbibes refresh¬ 
ment and strength, but not intoxication aiid fury 
from the goblet of mirth. He lets the want first 
arise, the craving of natuire first^awake, become 
urgent to a certain degree, ere he proceeds to gra¬ 
tify it: and how mi|cli more delicious must even 
the commonest gratification of a real want, of a 
cravinfiv-cxcited bv nature be. than the enjoyment 

of 
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of all that art has invented for stimulating and 
gratifying imaginary and unnatural wants and de¬ 
sires ! How much more relish does the moderate^ 
the industrious man find in the simplest meats, 
in the most natural drinks, than the intemperate 
and by intemperance enervated, have in all the 
delicacies and provocatives of gluttonj^nd luxury! 
And how completely, how blithely does the former 
enjoy the innocent pleasure it offers him ! He has 
no need to go far to seek it, nor laboriously and 
artificially to prepare it, nor previously to devise 
means for sharpeningjiis palled appetite and ren¬ 
der himself susceptibte*©f pleasure. Nature pre¬ 
sents it to him, nature prepares it for him, his 
appetite seasons it, and what is really excellent 
in it retains for him undimiuished charms. He 
enjoys it in the entire consciousness of himself, in 
calm repose, without reproach, and how greatly 
must all this enhance to him the enjoyment of it! 

Moderat^n in the enjoyment of sensual plea¬ 
sure procures us yet further advantages, my pious 
hearers. Our mind thereby preserves its freedom, 
its activity^ its alacrity, and we are fitand willing 
for any business of our station and calling. This 
is at least undeniable, that we are not merely ani¬ 
mal creatures, that we possess privileges, consi¬ 
derable privileges above the beasts of the field, and 
that we degrade qurselves to’that inferior class of 
beings, if like them we only pamper t,he body, 
and gratify our animal appetites and instincts. 

No; 
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No; we are designed to think, to think rationaH 5 % 
to employ^our mental capacities and jjowers, to 
use them with ease and'^security; to govern our¬ 
selves, and occasionally to sacrifice our pleasure 
and our profit to the greater benefit of our bro¬ 
ther ; we are designed to lead an active, laborious 
life, to be ^industrious for the public good, and 
thus to capacitate ourselves for greater affairs and 
a superior state. But how shall we be able to ef¬ 
fect this purpose if we give up ourselves to intem¬ 
perance in the enjoyment of sensual pleasure? 
How sluggish and languid would our mind be to 
all that is generous and great, but which demands 
labour and exertion! How troublesome to it con¬ 
tinued reflection on whatever is grave and impor¬ 
tant I How little inclination and inducement 
should we frequently have to the jnost generally 
useful occupations and labours of the present life! 
How soon should we grow w’eary of them, and 
how readily abandon them on every pretext! 
And if hovvevei* we were forced to submit to them 
by outward circumstances, what an o])pressive 
burden should we find that which ought to be 
our pleasure and delight! So many aberrations 
and troubles all totally unknown to the man ac¬ 
customed to moderation. His mind ne^er lan¬ 
guishes beneath the load ofdiis body, he controuls 
his appetites, he is easy and alert, he is conscious 
of his powers, feels himself bbund to employ them 
to the best,. the most generally useful purposes,- 

and 
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and in so doing finds his greatest^ his noblest 
satisfaction. 

Yes, moderation in the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasure exalts and dignifies it. It in a manner 
spiritualizes it; by divesting it of the shameful 
and degrading that is connected with mere animal 
gratification; by teaching us to consider and use 
it as means subservient to higher ends; by ren¬ 
dering it more agreeable to our nobler nature and 
our really grand destination. Our mind is more 
at liberty to think and our heart is more suscep¬ 
tible of the finer feelings, than those of the en¬ 
tirely sensual man intoxicated with sensual lusts; 
we can raise ourselves irf mind and heart to God* 
the original, eternal fount of pleasure and delight, 

r 

and ill all our agreeable and delightful sensations, 
recognize liis paternal providence and. rejoice in 
his bounty. Thus may we then associate spiri¬ 
tual and sensual pleasures and by the one give a 
value to thU"other, which of themselves they could 
never possess. All is then and b«l||omes to us the 
gift of our gracious father in heaven, the effect 
and demopstration of his all-embracing and aU- 
blessing love, and the earnest of still greater en¬ 
dowments and pleasures in the world to come. 
The habitudes and relations in which we stand in 
the present state jto what is earthly and sensual, 
and whereby so many men suffer themselves to 
be chained as slaves to the ground, then prevent 
us not from rising superior to the terrestrial and 

VOL. II. V visible 
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visible and being always mindful of our heavenly 
origin andCur grand destination. The temperate 
man, who is temperate on the principles of wis¬ 
dom and Christianity, apprehends and maintains 
his dignity even in the enjoyment of sensual plea¬ 
sure, the dignity of a rational, immortal intelli¬ 
gence. Instead of degrading himself into a slave 
of his sensual appetites, unable to resist the blan¬ 
dishments of pleasure, sacrificing to it his repu¬ 
tation, his inward peace, his health and his life, 
he maintains the command of himself, sets the 


due bounds to Ins sensual appetites and instincts, 
never suffers himself blindly to be harried away 
by them, never surfeits himself with their enjoy¬ 
ment, learns wiliipgly to forego what most Hat¬ 
ters his senses,' and thus asserts his liberty, the 
noblest prerogative of the man and the Christian. 

Thus various, thus great are the benefits arising 
from moderation in the enjoyment of sensual plea¬ 


sure. Thus intimately ai*e they associated with 
our real perfi^Kon and happiness. Thus certain 


it is, tliat even this virtue is its owi^ reward, and 


to him who understands and practises it, is by no 
means a grievous burden. No, my dearest friends^ 
if ye have any value for your health and your life; 
if ye wish to preserve the one and to prolong the 
other; if ye would always give your pleasures the 
charm of novelty, enjoy them completely and 
cheerfully and avoiS all languor and disgust from 
ijbpn; if ye are jealous of the liberty, gK>f the se¬ 
renity 
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renlty and activity of your rational mind, and de¬ 
sire to perform the functions of youi%tation and 
calling with alacrity and delight, in a manner 
truly useful to yourself and others; if ye experi¬ 
ence superior, nobler pleasures, and conformably 
to your desjtination strive more for them than for 
any other: let me record mend to you moderation 
in the enjoyment of sensual pleasure. . Keep ra¬ 
ther on this side the bounds that are set you by 
reason and nature, than risk the infringement of 
them in the slightest degree. Never forget, that 
ye are rational, free, moral agents, created for im¬ 
mortality, and that nt]>*^nlinion is more tyranni¬ 
cal, that none lower degrades mankind and loads 
them with heavier chains, than the dominion of 
sensuality. More and more completely to rescue 
yourselves from it, to maintain the liberty df your 
mind, that true nobility of your nature, always 
freer from encroachment, and thereby to approx¬ 
imate intelligences of a suj)erior order, let that be 
the object of your ambition, as weiil as your prin¬ 
cipal business. Indeed if your taste be already 
vitiated, and sensual lusts; have already acquired 
some autliority over you, ymj will at first find it 
troublesome to confine them within proper bounds 
and to resist their impetpous demands. You will 
often be obliged to do violence to yourselves, some¬ 
times even to deny yourselves innocent gratifica¬ 
tions and pleasures, and to keep a strict guard 
upon all your thoughts and desires as well as upon 

u 2 the 
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the i repressions of outward ol^ects, if you would 
recover yoilSliberty and gain the controul of your¬ 
selves and of all that is sensual. But what exer¬ 
tion, what conflict, what sacriflces are to be put 
in competition with the victory over ourselves and 
the defilftt of sensuality!, And how great the 
strength you will, receive^ from the apprehension 
of God, the witness and judge of your conflict, 
and the thought of futurity, which reserves such 
palms for the conqueror both in this world and 
in that which js to come! Oh let these senti¬ 
ments act in all their native force upon you, let 
them be ever present to your mind, and then ac¬ 
cording to,the exhortation of an apostle be stead¬ 
fast, immoveable, always increasing in wisdom 
and virtue, and be assured, that your labour will 
not be in vain. 



SERMON XLIV. 


JFhat true Honour is^ and how we iho^ behave 
respecting Honour* 


vXOD, thou bast vouchsafed us especial privi¬ 
leges as rational moral creatures, and made us 


capable of still greafgi*. It is thy gracious pur¬ 
pose that we should recognize them, be sensible 
to their worth, exult in them, and have a respect 
for ourselves and the dignity which thou hast con¬ 


ferred upon us* Whatever therefore of good and 
excellent ttat we perceive in each other we should 


regard with mutual complacency, and on its ac- * 


count esteem and honour one another. In man 


kind, thy creatures, thy children, we should ad¬ 
mire and piaise thee, the creator and father of 
them and of us; in the lineaments of thy image 
which we discern in them, we should revere and 
extol the traces of thy intelligence, of thy wisdom 
and loving-kindness. To eschew all that degrades 
and disgraces our nature; to do and to aim at all 
that ennobles and perfects it, and always to be 
growing into the likeness of thee, our heavenly 
father; ia what should be the ultimate object of 
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our ambition I Oh that we might never lose sight 
of it, and rii^er grow feint and rfemiss in the pur¬ 
suit of it! Oh might we never be deluded by 
false appearance and show, never be <iazzled by 
outward distinctions, never seek our honour in 
things ^t have no real lasting value, never be 
proud of our preeminences whatever they may be, 
or misemploy them in foolish and generally-per- 
nicious actions! God, do thou keep us from such 
an embasing and criminal conduct. Teach us to 
apprehend and to judge aright concerning what 
true honour is, and what conduces to it. Grant 
that we may seek it by feo other than legitimate 
means^ 'by wisdom and virtue, by real desert in 
behalf of our brethren ; that we may always use 
it properly, always according to thy will and to 

' < V,. 

the furtherance of thy designs, and thus give to 
the emulation with which thou hast fcspired us 
all, its best direction and its j>roper pitch; Yes, 
to be that and to do that, which is acceptable and 
well-pleasing unto thee, our, ruler and judge, be 
that our most zealous endeavour, our highest re¬ 
nown! Confirm Us in these sentiments by the 
doctrines of truth that are now to be delivered to 
us, and let bur reflections be sanctifled by thy 
grace and heavenly be|ediction.. lliese our sup¬ 
plications ive present unto thee, humbly trusting 

3 yi|i?rcies as t|iy offspring and the votaries of 
'addressing thee further in hk name and 
; Our father, &c. 


PHIWP- 



SHOULD BEHAVE RESPECTING HONOUR. 

PHXUPPIANS iv. 8. 

If there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, ihink on 

these things. 

Low ambition Rrid" generous emulation are 
both in their nature and in their eiFects e;^remelyv 
different. Criminal and corrupt as is the former 
so innocent and useful is the latfer. If the former 
Create desolation and misery among mankind^ the 
latter giv^ birth to many excellent and noble ac- 
tions, and promotes human happiness in more than 
one respect. Nor does emulation simply consi¬ 
dered militate either :;^ith the'dictates of reason, 
or with the laws of religion and Christianity, It is 
natural to every man that is not thoroughly de¬ 
praved, and according to the wise intention of his 
creator is, calculated to deter him from whatever 
is mean and disgraceful, and to incite him to what 
is honourable and praiseworthy. It is designed as 
a counterpoise to that selfdove and that self-in¬ 
terest, which are so apt to gain the ascendant over 
him, and to te ich him to undertake and to do 
much that is beautiful and good, much that is 
difficult and laborious, without regard to his per¬ 
sonal profit or loss. An<hwhy should Christianity 
condemn so natural and in its consequences so 
generally useful a propensity } Christianity, which 
is intended not to subvert, hot t(^ destroy, but to 

exalt and to refine our nature ? No; the more it 

* 

occasion! us to recognize and to apprehend the 

dignity 
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dignity of our nature; the more plainly it informs 
us of its^rand destination: so much the more 
fayourable it is to innocent emulation, and so 
much the nobler is the tone and direction it gives 
it. One of its worthiest teachers and greatest en»- 
*couragers, Paul, therefore,addresses Christians in 
the words of our text; . if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things, dili¬ 
gently pursue these objects.- Be indifferent to¬ 
wards nothing, omit and neglect nothing, that 
brings you real |ionour, that tends to your true 
glory, and through you to that of; Christianity. 
Since however emulation may very easily dege¬ 
nerate into ambition, and the . one is freq^uently 
confounded with the other, it is the more neces¬ 
sary that we should endeavour to form just no¬ 
tions of real honour. And this is the design of 
my present discourse. Which, in order to ac¬ 
complish, 1 shall do two things* First I will shew 
you, wherein true -honour consists, and by what 
rules we should estimate and judge of its valuer 
and then how we are to behave towards or with 

f 

resp^t to honour* , * » 

Honour, you Imow, is founded' on the good 
opinion which; others entertain of us, of our ca¬ 
pacities and abilitiesi^^ of our gifts and attainments,. 
of our preeminences and merits, and consists in 
allthat, whereby thejr express and display this 
good. ,Qpinion either to ourselves or to others con¬ 
cerning us. It comprehends therefore not only 
' the 
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the esteem that they have for us, but likewise the 
several marks and proofs of it which tfey discover 
to us and to others by words, by gestures, .by 
judgments, by actions. That the esteem then 
which others entertain Jbr Us, that the tokens of 
respect they shew Us, -should have a real intrinsic 
value ; that they should be worth the desire and 
endeavours of a reasonable mahV^f a Christian: it 
is by no means indifferent, whereon they are 
built, and how and from wh^m we receive them. 
The following five observation^ may tend to il¬ 
lustrate the matter. 

The first is this: The honour which deserves 
that appellation and is worthy of our pursuit, 
must be founded on good ^jualities, on real excel¬ 
lencies or merits that actually belong to us. If 
any one ascribe to me good qualities, which I have 
not, excellencies, which I do not possess, merits, 
of which I am destitute; ' if he therefore shew me 
esteem and respect, extols and praises me on ac¬ 
count of these things: he disgraces^ humiliates, 
affronts me, rather than truly honours me.. Whe¬ 
ther he do so from weakness, from ignorance, from 
prepossession, from excessive complaisance, or in 
compliance with the prevailing fashion, or whe¬ 
ther it be from envy, from malice, from censo¬ 
riousness ; me efiect is always Ul to me the same: 
always more or less disagreea'ble, as reminding me 
of my, perhaps perfectly innocent and unavoid¬ 
able, defects and infirmities; and frequently in¬ 
jurious. 
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jurious, because by flattering my self-love it may 
lead me to form wrong notions of myself. 

The second observation is this: True honour, 
honour to which even the wise man and the Chris¬ 
tian need not be indifferent, must be founded ra¬ 
ther on^ such propei*tiesi §kilI, excellencies, merits, 
that I myself have acquired and procured, the 
fruits of my industry, of my probity, of my phi¬ 
lanthropy, of my public spirited exertions and 
occupations, than on such as i owe entirely to for¬ 
tune, to chance, t6 birth or even to the injustice 
of mankind. And in feet, my pious bearers, what 
else is it but weakness of intellect, or insignificant 
empty ceremony, or the effect of long derived 
habit and formality, when people purely on their 
account bow and cringe to me, when they grant 
me precedence,,in society, because I have inhe¬ 
rited from my parents or progeifitors wealth and 
afilueneb, or dignities, or jank and station, be¬ 
cause I happen to bear a particular name, because 
I am styled great, and uoble, or because I fill an 
office, oexjupy a post, that confers upon me autho¬ 
rity and respect! How galling are sometimes tlie 
marks of honqur that are shewn to persons on* 
such grouhds, to those who pay theml 4flow 
much real contempt, how much colc^ndifferencc' 
is often couceale#- under these outvviSd tokens of 
esteem! How u^prtJfying.must it be evpn to the 
r|fiecting and liberll minded man himself, when 
lie feels that greater honour is paid to his titles, 

to 
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to his deaths, to his dress, than to his person, 
more to his external than to his internal preemi- 
iience; or when he sees that others who really 
excell him in intrinsic worth and actual meiit, 
are less esteemed and honoured than him, merely 
because fortune, who in the distribution of her 
favours so rarely pays, deference to merit, has been 
less propitious to them ! No ; all honour that is 
not grounded, on excellencies of the mind and 
heart, on intelligenise and integrity, on wisdom 
and virtue, on personal desert, is only fancy and 
affectation, a childish bauble, at most a necessary, 
or unavoidable evil, and *can never be the object 

of desire or endeavour to a truly wise and virtu- 

•> 

ous, therefore to a truly honourable man. « 

* T 

Third observation: In order that the honour 
shewn me should be of real value in my sight, 
should be an 6bject worthy the desire of a think-* 
ing man: it must be founded on real esteem for 
my person, my excellencies, my merits. "It must 
be shewn me willingly and not from compulsion. 
It must not be merelv from custom,' not in conse- 
quence of preconcerted forms iii sdciety, or ge¬ 
neral practice, not because it is the fashion, not 

frorn^mple courtesy; no; it must proceed from 

^ * 

the conviction that another has of my worth. He 
must perceive and feel, that in *my character or 
in my induct there is something that deserves 
honour*iat I excel others in something good and 
praiseworthy. He must esteem and love me in 

his 
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his heart, otherwise the tokens he gives me of his 
esteem and afiection are etxipty forms^ unmeaning 
c^monies. Every mark of honour therefore 
^ that ij^ shewn me, because it cannot well be re¬ 
fused me on account of my station, rhy office, my 
relative positions to others ahd thfe privileges con¬ 
nected with them, or because people are obliged 
in many respects to observe what are called the 
rules of politeness, is not real, not covetable honour. 

’ Fourth observation: The* marks of esteem and 
honour from> every one cannot alike redound to 
my real honour; they need not be the object of 
my emulation. True honour can only be "shewn 
me by such persons as are capable of recognizing, 
♦of aj^prehending, of appretiatibg the worth of the 
good and excellent that they ascribe to me, and 
who themselves possess respectable qualities. Only 
the wiser and upright know properly how to prize 
wisdom and probity. Only the man who has 
merit himself, can be the impartial and compe¬ 
tent judge of human merit. As it redounds little 
to my real honour, that 1 am praised by the ig¬ 
norant, the silly, the base, the vicious: so it cer¬ 
tainly- ^ds ^atly to,v|oy honour when that is 
done by the intelligent ^the sincere, theVilllious, 
who ffiemselves afeeipmeatly ^titled to deference 
and esteem^ The former do it from motives of 
self-interest,^ or vanky, or from a ^id imi¬ 
tation of otherslatter from diseerhUent and 
c^vietion. The former reverse their judgment 

' as 
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as easily, and contradict themselves as frequently 
as outward circumstances, as form and ostentation, 
as chance and caprice give the word; the latter 
adhere to sound principles, regulate their judg¬ 
ments upon them, and find that which they once 
deemed beautiful atid good to be always so. How 
much more weight and value must the opinion 
and the judgment of these have, than those of the 
former! If therefore I be respected and honoured 
by a few wise and holiest pewotis, .who know me 
well and who think no kss justly than impartially 
and liberally, how indiderent may and ought 1 to 
be to the judgment of great multitude, who 
neither know me sufficien^r nor understand bow 
to calculate the worth of any man; how little, de¬ 
sirable to me should be the aj^lause and the re¬ 
verence of the vulgar whether in the higher or 
the lower classes, which is obtained ^nd forfeited 
with equal ease and without reason! 

In a word, my pious hepers, honour to be worth 
our desites and endeavours should be shewn more 
by deeds than by words. . What am I the better 
for all the applause that is showered down upon 
me, how am I bene|ited 1^ all the panegyiics with 
which^I am pestered^ or 4>oilt, of what use to me 
are all the outward marks of honour, that are shewn 
me, if they procure me no real, effectual affection 
from otjjips, if they have no f^her influence on 
my circrfmstancee or on my hi^iness? No; he 
alone honours me in deed and in truth who actu- 

ally 
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ally behaves towards me in a manner suited to the 
good opinion he entertains of me; who is prompt 
to help and befriend me whenever he can; readily 
assists me with his advice and liis^sagacity, when- 
ever I want them; never fails to admonish and 
caution me whenever there is occasion for it; who ' 
npt only commends me when I do well, but like¬ 
wise blames and corrects me when I mistake and 

' '’z / 

am wrong; and by so doing is careful and vig^:%i 
lant that I maintain my I^pnour, and remiin 
thy and become constantly worthier of Ihe < 
of honest men. 

On such principles, .my pious hearers, should 
we learn to judge of value of honour, and to 
discriminate betw^n true and false, covetable and 
despicable honour? Whence you may infer, that 
the greater part of that which is termed and rec¬ 
koned honour, is riot deserving ot that-appella- 
tion and that judgnaent, that we very frequently, 
perhaps generally, run after a >^vain and empty 
shadow, and are satisfied with the semblance and 
the form of wl^t we ^ inquest of. We should 
however morCcircumstantially inquire, in what 


manlier we ought to l^have ^respecting honour, 
what bounds we shoula set to our natural appe¬ 
tence of honour, by \yhat means we should satisfy 
it, arid how and to what ends we should use it. Six 



wouldst thou acquire true honour; never seek it 

at 
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At the expense of others. Build not thy good 
name on the suspicion thou raisest against the 
good name of thy neighbour; found not thy re¬ 
putation on the contempt thou bringest on others; 
derive not thy splendor from the obscurity or the 
shade which thou throweat over their deserts. The 
honour that is thus acquired, is unlawful property, 
is purloined honour, which sooner or later reverts 
to its legitimate owner, and punishes him who 
surreptitiously obtained it with shame and confu- 
. sion. No; all that is beautiful and good can sub¬ 
sist together without injury or inconvenience. 
True merits do nut detrude one another, do not 
obscure one anothei;. The more merit thou hast, 
the more agreeable will it be to tbee to .acknow¬ 
ledge and to respect the merit of thy brother. Do 
justice therefore to every one; rtjoice in all the 
good and excellent, that others have and do; de- 
pretiate and-obscure knot; and scorn jj;ievile am¬ 
bition* that so often allows itself, by imposture, by 
calumny, by slander, by artifice and cunning, to 
rise above others, and to shine in a^rnient, which 
it has violently ravished from another. 

Wouldst thou farther^j'O thou who art in pur¬ 
suit of virtue and praise, give the best turn to thy 
emulation, and satisfy thy thirst of honour in the 
surest and safest manner: strive not so much for 
honour, as for what brings hcmour. Shun what¬ 
ever degrades and disgraces the man, whatever 
renders him displeasing and contemptible in the 

sight 
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sight of God and of his intelligent fellow creatures^ 
Do all th^ is ^ust and becoming, that is fair and 
hpnbdrAble, that is pleasing to God and to the 
best of mankind, whatever procures utility and 
ii^tisfacdon to thy brethren. Fulfil the duties of 
thy station, of thy calling, of thy ofiice, and fulfil 
them with fidelity and car^ ; make the best, the 
... mosit public-spirited use nf thy capacities and 
■ powers, of thy talents and attainments; of all the 
intellectual or external advantages which thou pos- 
sessest, and endeavour to effect as much good with 
them asithou canst. Be and become and afford 
to society all that thou pact able to be and to be- 
eoi^ and to pffoitd to it. he not anxi- 

CM^Iy concerned the judgment that may be 
passed upon th^i^nd thy conduct, about the 
marks of respect and of satisfactmn, which may 


be given thee or not. If thou do tha| and nothing 
else than t^at wdiich is honourable^ and do it in an 
honourable, genj^'ohs inethod^* rattier on a<)pount 
of the thing ifseu'than for the opini¬ 
ons of man|^^ ratberip:^^c^^ silence than 

a strifeung, olfehtatiouli hianiw^, it will not fail 
, to bring i^l bon 9 ur. * 3he seeks them that 
• a^ipar tb sfe her, and avoids; them who strive to 
gidn j^r wifh resd^ss latiity. \ 

jAij^thou dbsiri|Us lordly ty-enjoy true honour, 
^m^chmtian finen^and toe^yoy it in tranquillity; 
atid becoibe the more modMf the greater the 
that is shewn thee, will it be shewn 

diee 
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tliiee willingly and with pleasure. Sp Sivill not envy 
and jealousy and maUce annoy tho^ in the ei^oy# 
ment of it. Almost everybody delights to litimble 
the proud^ to mortify the arrogant and vaih. 
Modest and unassiiming mesit alone inspires ge¬ 
neral and permanent esteem. Wouldst thou se¬ 
cure it to thee ; requi^ and consider it not, as 
something that is thy due, and which cannot 
without injustice be withheld; account not every 
omission, every intentional or accidental aspersion 
of it as a crime, or even as a flagrant offence^ db- 
coVer no displeasure^ ho dissatisfaction at it. 
Never boast on the^th^F hand of the fhvourable 
judgments that arC^past upon thfee, or of the etiftl- 
lencies that are attributed to th ^ , never,display 
them in an injurious Or insul^g manner to thy 
companions; and if other^observe and proclaim 
the good that thou hast and dost, do thou not for¬ 
get thy weaknesses and imperfections, thy seireral 

^ ^ s' ^ 1 C*JP^ 

defects and failings.: V 

Let, fourthly, the honour thon Hast acquired 


son to apprehend whch ^bhhe we aire in possession ' 
" of It. No; the faypurabfl^ opinion, that otheii; 
entertain of us, must be supported; the pri^fejres ' 
which they confer lipon us must be maihf^ed. 
Mankind iwiW sodllcease to honour thee, when 
thou ceasest to make thyself honourable. Thy 
VOL. II. X II pi^en^' 


never betray thee into s^pfity or inddi^nce* Ho¬ 
nour is by no means a jilfe^rty flat is acquired 
once for all, and the loss Mfhereof we have norea- 
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present, thy former merits, great as they may be, 
will soon be forgotten, unless thou seek to acquire 
new ones. Let not therefore the good that thou 
mayst at any time have ddne, the services thou 
hast rendered to society, the example thou hast 
given it, ever, fatigue thee, or lull thee into an in¬ 
dolent inactive repose. Forget rather in this re- 
sjject likewise, what is behind thee, and press 
forward to the things that are before thee, to 
whatever is good and,generally useful, which thou 
art still able to do and to promote. Set not here 
any arbitrarious,.any narrower limits to thyself,- 
than God sets thee by his providence, by thy si- 
tuftion and by the measure of thy abilities. The 
farther thou proc^dest on the path of real l^o- 
nour, the easier and plainer will it become to thee, 
the more means apd. opportunities will present 
themselves to thee, for rendering tljyself service¬ 
able to thy brethren. But a total stop on this path 
is actual retrogres^on. Here what the apostle says 
in our text is applicable: if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things. 

Beware, fifthly, my Christian brother, of all 
misapplication of the honour which thou hast 
acquired, and endeavour constantly to make the 
best, the worthiest use of it. Use it not for osten- 
tati^ and show; if5t for eclipsing, for oppress¬ 
ing, for insulting others, and for proudly exalting 
•thyself above them; not foi4kie carrying on of 
nefarious or pernicious projects and undertakings. 

No; 
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No; employ it in the design of becoming more 
useful to others, of having more influentie on the 
general Welfare, of procuring greater energy and 
effect to thy good advice, to thy prudent example^ 
to thy public-spirited exertions, and the more 
surely and completely surmounting their conco¬ 
mitant impediments and difficulties. Employ it 
in defending the innocent and the weak, in en¬ 
couraging the indolent or the timid, in frustrating 
the artifices of the wicked, in bringing forward 
and rewarding concealed merit. Employ it as an 
inducement to be more attentive to thyself, to be 
the more watchful tSver all thy discourses and ac¬ 
tions, and so much the less to allow thyself in any¬ 
thing that is not entirely right,,^ot proper for imi¬ 
tation, as thy judgment and thy example operates 
the more efficaciously on otiiers. Use thy honour 
to the purpose of rendering wisdom and virtue^ 
religion and piety, the love, of God and man, ho¬ 
nourable in thy person, by thy temper and thy 
conduct, and in gaining them still greater influence 
and respect, still more ^db^r^nt&^^d votaries. 

Wouldst thou^ lastly, my friei^d, behave as a 
wise man and a Christian respecting honour, re¬ 
quire it not, allure it not, extort it not, purchase 
it not by mean compliances and degrading obse¬ 
quiousness. Wait §(^r it patiently, and eXpict it 
solely from real excellencies and substantial merits. 
Possess and enjoy^it as though thou possesscdst 
add enjoyedst it not. Rely not too much upon it,:. 

X 2 ’Kt ' and 
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thy mind for various accidents, vicissitudes, losses 
and injuries with regard to it., ,Never consider and 
prize it as thy sover^gn, good, as thy whole or 
principal happiness, as tfiy ultimate object; but 
only as subordinate means for attaining a superior 
object, and for promoting more honourable views. 
Thus wilt thou give the best piicti and direction 
to thy emulation, thus wilt ends, 

for which thy creator implanted it in thy breast. 
Yes, whoever in tliis method and in such disposi¬ 
tions contends for praise, for honour, for immor¬ 
tality, may comfort himself with the prospect of 
everlasting life, of,,jBverIastihg happiness, and here¬ 
after exp^t-greater, more substantial honours, 
the ^tseem of superior intelligences, and the ap? 
;^^bation and loving-kindness of God himself. 



SEUMON XLV. 


The Substance of Christianity. 


God, how hap;^. are we, and how vast the 
debt of gratitude we owe thee, our father and 
benefactor, for b^ng enlightened with the 
light of Christianity! What momentous, con¬ 
soling truths has this heavenly doctrine promul¬ 
gated to us! Of what momentous, consoling 
truths has it certified us, which we otherwise 
could not have discovered! How much more 


easily, how much more securely and boldly can 
we now along the path of duty and v^tue press 
forward to happiness, to permanent, evierlasting 
felicity! Oh that we might more and more se¬ 
dulously profit by this divine communication, 
and thereby become uniformly wiser and better 
and happier! That all the professors of Christi¬ 
anity apd among them we ourselves might esteem 
this largess of thy bounty, as what it really is, 
and employ it consistently With its design and 
with thy gracious purpose! Cause then this hea¬ 
venly light more and more powerfully to operate 

^ among 
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/among US, let it shine still brighter wherever it 
enlightens, stif^ mwe efficaciously destroy the 
dominion of error and vice, and still farther dis-^ 
seminate truths virtue, liberty, happiness among 
thy children upon earth* Let us experience the 
fulness of its efficacy to improvement and saU 
vation, and granVthat we may never throw ob¬ 
stacles in the way of its influence, on our hearts 
and lives. May its essentia] doctrines be always 
present, an(|:ajj its precepts and commands be 
sacred and inviolable to us/ '^h teach us to think 
and live entirely as behoves cliristians, that We 
may become capable and partakers of the entire 
Christian happiness 1 Bless this end the con- 
* siderations thereupon which we are now about to 
engage in. Let them shew us Christianity in its 
Ijative simplicity and dignity, and let us thereby 
be penetrated with reverence and affection for it. 
For these benefits we implore thee in filial confi¬ 
dence adtj^hristians, that we may come to those 
unspeakable joys, which thou hast prepared for 
^them that unfeignedly love thee, according to the 
promises of tliy son Jesus, our lord and saviour, 
in whose holy name we conclude our petitions, 
’"^^ing: Our father, &c. , 


BOMAN§[ 
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ROMANS i. 161 . ■ 

For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation, to every one that believeth j 
to the Jew first, and also to tfie Gieek. 

I V IV , 

F with our text wi-M^ibute to Christianity a 
divine power to the aui%lioration and salvation of 
mankind; yet we understand by it not all that 
mankind ever pretended it to be, or still 
pretend, not all the abstruse, ingenious, subtile, 
arbitrary statement* and explications that l»ave 
been made of it, but billy that, which it has es¬ 
sentially inherentj^what was designed for the in¬ 
struction of all agi^ and all nations; and this we 
may find in the discourses of Jesus and the wri¬ 
tings of his apostles without much trouble. We 
need only to separate fitira their representations, 
what related to the particular exigencies, to the * 
mode of thought and apprehension peculiar to 
their contemporaries, w'ho till then had been jews 
or heathens, and whose prepossessions and weak¬ 
nesses could not be- directly and at once repro¬ 
bated and removed, but requifed . to be handled 
with discretion. We need only to consider, that 
Christianity was designed to be a light to man¬ 
kind, |jthe full blaze whereof, they could not bear 
at once,., but always shining brighter, always 
rising higher, it was still grsfdually to extend and 
clarify tbeir horizon, and r^b®** ^bem capable of 
a continually juster and completer apprehension 

of 
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of the truth. Now in the brighiter effulge^<?e of 
it, we ought n0t any longer to be (children in un- 
ders^nding, no longer adhere to dark itu^ges, no 
longer to representations founded on Jewish 
and pagan way . of thinking, which were, gradu¬ 
ally to be obliterated ^d ipade to give place to a 
more liberal and digni|^^ i^iterpretation. Blood- 
shedding, expiation, sacrifices, sanctm^y, priest¬ 
hood, atoneinent, ransom, purification, propitia¬ 
tion; all these and the lik^ imagefand represen¬ 
tations, which, were so natural to the»first con^ 
lessors of Jesus and so dosely internroven with 
their whole system of were not always 

to be the mediums t|)rough; w^ich Christians 
should convey their ^ccrrected perceptions. They 
were only form and,figure, but not the reality it- 
self. The former nevd* can nor ^should be of 
equal moment wi^li us as the flatter. This ab¬ 
stractedly frqn^ the other wc shopid always un¬ 
derstand with; jincreasing perspicuity, if w^, would 
esperienM its proper efficacy. 

, Which then; are the peculiasT <loctrines, that 
communicate to Christianity this power to the 
salvation of its genuine confessors ?• To which 
doctrines must we principally attcpd, which 
make ourselves most apquai^i^ witl|, blend 
most intimately with our whole systeip^^of temper 
imd behaviour, if wpuld thereby^becnpic wise 

and virtuous, conteu!^ and haj^y ? What does 
Christianity preach, what does it inculcate, com¬ 
mand. 
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mand, promis^y if we look less at the diction or 
expression of the doctrine, than kt the doctrine 
itself if we jeparate it from those topics which 
are peculiarly adapted to eertain times, and solely 
calculated for certain ^iibns> in particular idioms 
and xho<|es of representkitibn, and consider it as a 
divinely authenticated i^irectoiry to happiness for 
all times and all people; if we would express the 
substance and essence of it in our ow'ii rather than 
in a foreign and unknown tongue ? A few, but 
those extremely momentous and veiy comprehen¬ 
sive positions, comprise thd'whole substance of 
Christianity. Let^us hearken to its instruction, 
and bestow upon it all the attention, which a suV 
ject so highly interesting deserves, ' . 

There is, (thus Christianity first addresses us,) 
there is but one God, only one eternal!, infinite, 
supremely perlect spirit, the father of all spirits 
and of all fiesh, the creator of hei|Fen and earth, 
the God and father oPdur lord Jesus Christ. All 

T» , ' I ' t 

the idols of the heathen are nothing, all their au¬ 
thority and dominion is vain; all the service and 
the worship that is paid them is Ibr nought; all 
the fear and the hope, that surround their temples 
and eUars, are the,l^ffccts of superstition and im¬ 
posture.' The^ fs none good, there is none per¬ 
fect eke^ the only God. .Of him and through 
him end to him arb all things ; to him alone be¬ 
long praise and glory foi^ ever. Him do thou 
adore in spirit and in truth; him revere and love 

with 
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with undivided reverence and afl[^tion; to him 
(|evote tliiy entire obed|ience, tby co^npiete sub¬ 
mission, thy perfect confidence. Dost thou fulfil 
all, his commands; thou hast fulfilled all, thy du¬ 
ties. Art thou assured of his care, of his protec¬ 
tion, of his good pleasure; nothing nee^ disturb 
or , alarm thee, thy safety,, and tby happiness are 
firmly established for ever. In him, the Highest, 
the Only, the Infinite, should all thy thoughts, 
sensations, desires, afiections, exertions, views 
and expectations unite as lines in their proper 
centre. There thy mind and thy heart, thy 
thoughts and thy will, find that rest and that 
consistence, which everywhere else thou wouldst 
look for in vaim. To him whatever thou feelest 
within and observest without invariably conducts 
thee. Him all nature proplaiins and extols. By 
every one of his workg, by all his constitutions 
and provision|| by all the ways whiqh he calls 
thee and the other creatu*>cs to go, he, the In¬ 
visible, speaks to th^, and declares to thee his 
dispositions and his designs. Never ,in this re¬ 
spect has he left himself unwitnessed to. mankind. 
But never has he more clearly and fully revealed 
himself to them, than by his son and representa¬ 
tive Jesus. He, as the confid£t: of hi^ d<Jcrees, 
as the expositor of his will, has brought jus out 
of ,4arkne8t. into light, from doubt to certainty. 
He ha^rought the deity nearer to us and us to 
the jjwy, ^titlepriyed Uie immense interval be^ 

^ ^ i * 

tweeu 
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tween him and us of its deterring tendency, and 
opened to our understanding arid our affections a 
free access to him, the Highest above all height. 
He is the express image of the Father, the reful¬ 
gence of hia,glory. He that knows him. knows 
the Father : he that so conceives of God, as Jesus 
has declared him to lis, conceives of him as he 
will and can be conceived of by rational crea¬ 
tures, by mankind. Revere therefore this divine 
teacher and delegate, be docile to his instruc¬ 
tions, through him draw nigh to the Father, so 
wilt thou honour him who sent him, and who, as 

«s 

he himself declaims, is his God and thy God, his 
father and thy father. 

Yes, this God, (Christianity thus further ad¬ 
dresses her pupils), * this God is the father of 
mankind, in the loftiest signification of the word. 
From him they are derived, by him they subsist, 
in him they live and move and have their being. 
He loves them all, provides for all, conducts 
them all to perfection an4 happiness. He is no 
austere master, no inexorable judge, far above all 
human weaknesses and passions, above all that is 
called apger and revenge. IJe governs not‘for 
the sake of governing; commands not for the 
sake of comri]|tnmng; punishes not for the sake 
of punishing : ,, buf does both the one and the 
ptber, in order to prosper ■ and to bless.; He is 
irieroiful and gracious, long-suftering, and abun- 
lianf; goodness and truths extreriifbly placable 

an4 
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and b^neReent, he \t love itself. Asa fathet he 
|»ities eveh his frail add guilty children^ when¬ 
ever th^y. return to their duty and honour him 
with ehildlfke dispositions. He requires neither 
gifts nor oblations^ neither penances nor morti- 
iications, neither satisfaction nor atonement; duly 
hearty repentance and actual amendment does he 
require of th^m, and forgives, them that amend, 
iniquity, transgression and sins. Of this he has 
esipressly assured them by Jesus, his son and re^ 
presentative; of this he has given them an extra** 
ordinary, irrefragable testimony, in Causing this 
his beloved son to die upon the cross th condriu* 
ation ofvthat consoling truth. Thus has Vie af* 
forded even to the weakest of his children on 
earth a palpable proof of hfs paternal condescen¬ 
sion and Idve, and presented them with a means 
of calming their minds, completely adapte<l to 
their wants and their habitt,lAl train Of ideas. Let 
not therefore^ says Christianity to its^professors, 
let not servile fear, let not slavish dread, deter 
thee from approaching the most gracious and af¬ 
fectionate being. Think not to honour thy father 
in heaven by trembling and shuddering before 
him as before an austere master, ever proini>t to 
punish, and requiring more of hif vassals, diaii 
they are able to perfprm. Misc^ceive of hini 
not as a feeble mornaJi O^ilyefl^nded, difficult to 
be appeased. Honohr him rather with ffiibl eon- 
Hd^ce, with hiithful trust, and expect pure good 

and 
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and constantly the best from him, if thy heart 
bear th^ witness, that thou sincerely lovest what 
is. true and good, and accduntest the approbation 
and good-pleasure of the Highest thy supreme 
felicity. 

Acquiesce then, says Christianity, thirdly, to her 
scholars* acquiesce entirely in his .wise and be» 
nign providence, and resign thyself calmly to his 
guidance and direction. All things are open to 
.bis view, all are ordered and conducted by him. 
His providential care extends over the smallest 
equally with the greatest, over every part, as w^I 
as over the whdle combination of thy fates and 
fortunes. He knows all thy wants, alj thy con¬ 
cerns and troubles, and takes an interest in all. 
In, his sight nothing is great and nothing small, 
nothing is hid from him and nothing doubtful to 
him; all is the work of his hands, alj infallible 
means for attaining his sovereign purpose, the 
greatest possible perfection and happiness. All 
his ways are full of wisdom and benignity, all 
tend to thy benefit and to the benefit of the great, 
innumerable family of God in heaven and on 
earth. :They are all righteous and holy, unbla* 
mahl^and unimprovable, though often veiled in 
obscurity and their issue impervious to thy short¬ 
sighted eyes. HChey comprehend all mankind 
and all worlds, every, period of time all ages 
of eternity. jAttlq and insignificant as thou art 
in, thy self and in comparison with the whole, yet 

needst 
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needst thou, not deem thyself forgotten^-';; aban* 
doned^ or forlorn in the infinitude of things^ 
Thy father in heaven, who^ intelligence is uu- 
botmded and whose bounty is inexhaustible^ be¬ 
holds and hnows and cares.for even thee. Nevei* 
will he,, the All wise and Allbountiful, forget or 
neglect thee; , never suffer thee to be tempted 
above what thou art able to bear; never lay 
burdens on thee, which thou canst not sustain; 

•fc * 

never require of thee, what is beyond thy ability 
to perform ; never call thee to go ways, which 
will not lead .thee to felicity. Let this thought 
be always present with thee, shedding ^^ht upon 
all the pa^ths and events of thy life. It is calcu¬ 
lated to give alacrity to thy mind and tranquillity 
to thy heart, and to teach thee contentment and 
obedience. Cqmmit thyself boldly, to the gui¬ 
dance of thy mossf wise and; bountiful parent; 
revere all his ordinances apd- dispensations with 
filial submission, revere them as jusi; and proper; 
and follow all his invitations and^ commarids, 
every suggestion of, his providence with proxi||^, 
titude and.joy.. ' 

l)edicate thys^f, Says, fourthly, Christianity, to 
its confessors, ^ic^ thyself entirely tp dnte* 
grity and virt»fe,i t% ;thiokiiig ai^'well as thy 
acting fatuities, thy aa well as thy life, in 

the secret .chambf5r».s.^t% house;.tas well as iii|f 
the sight of the world, In thy ordinary affairs as 

hiithe 
pirde 


in the omces of divine wor^ip^ ia thft: 
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circle of thy companions as in the silence of so¬ 
litude. Revere, love, chuse, do at all times and 
in all places, what is just and fight and 6t; what 
is agreeable to the will of thy father in heaven 
and advances the welfare of his children on earth. 
Let no base passion get possession of thy heart, 
no vice enslave thee; aVoid sin more than any 
misfortune, and combat every frailty as an im¬ 
pediment to thy perfection. Let eveiy duty be 
sacred to thee: and every just, equitable, bene¬ 
ficent act a duty. To do the will of God, to 
think and live conformably to his designs, to 
cleanse aqd sanctify thyself more and more both 
in body and in soul, worthily to fill thy station 
in the empire of God, to be not only innoxious, 
but still more useful to thy brethren, and thus 
to qualify thyself for higher perfections: these 
should be the objects of thy unremitting endea¬ 
vours, of thy suprem%deljght. Virtue, genuine, 
undissembled, ever active virtue, should distin¬ 
guish thee from all that are not Christians, and 
reflect glory on the doctrine which thou cbn- 
fessest, both amongst them ^t believe and them 
that believe not. ‘ Virtue alone has the power to 
render thee both in the present and in the future 
world alert and cheerful, contented and haj^y; 
it is the only safe road, that conducts to the pos¬ 
session and enjoyment of those properties, the 
only method of securing the good pleasure of thy 
creator and governour. and of having felJow'ship 

with 
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with him, who dwells in light and is himself 
pure light. Nothing can compensate the defect 
of it, nothing supply its place, nothing can 
exempt thee from the exercise of it, neither 
knowledge nof faith, neither rites nor ceretno* 
nies. It is worthy "of thy entire affection, of 
thjr unabated pursuit. For her thou carist never 
v^ture and sacrifice, never endure and do too 
much. In her service thou canst never suffer 
any real loss, on her paths thou canst never go 
astray; and though thy course on them may at 
times be toikome, thq^h thou reach not the 
goal without stumbling and falling, mt is even 
thy defective and imperfect virtue wSu-pleasing 
to God, who has called thee to it by Jesus, and 
will be relvarded by him, if it be but sincere. He 
looks at the heart, and integrity is agreeable to 
him. He demands not iaultlessness, but honesty 
and sincerity of his child^n. 

Let, in this respect, says, fifthly, Christianity 
to its confessors, let love, the love of God and 
man, entirely replenish thy heart, let it be |he 
life and the s<nil^of ^,thy virtue. Love thy father 
in heaven with'til tSy he^rt;, with all thy soul, 
with all thy mitid and With all thy strength, 
and love ^ neighbour as sincerely as thyself. 
This is the summary of the whole law, the very 
abridgment inwliompend of all that is morally 
beautiful and good." This is genuine, Christian 
vhMl ennobling all the good* th^ diou con^ 

ceivest 
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ceivcst and dost; which alone heightens its value 
ill the sight both of God and man, and renders 
every duty easy and pleasant to thee. Learn 
therefore to rejoice in God, as thy father, and 
in mankind, as thy brethren; contemplate all 
the beautiful and good, that thou perceivest in 
the world and among mankind^ with participa¬ 
tion and delight; enjoy every instance of God’s 
bounty with cheerful gratitude; revere his com¬ 
mands with willing obedience; and afford thy 
brethren all the relief, that thou canst afford 
them, with ppmptitude and pleasuie^ Thus 
will ord^and hHVinony reign within thee and 
without thee; thus will thy virtue be not an 
empty name, not a false appearance, but reality 
and truth.—Such was the virtue of Jesus, thy 
leader and forerunner, and his virtue should be 
the model c(f thine. To imitate him, to be¬ 
come constantly mor% like and conformable to 
him, is the whole duty, is the distinctive clik- 
racteristic of his genuine votaries. Boast not of 
being his confessed and adherent, trust not to 
his benefits and ble^ings, uiil^s^rthoa tread in 
his footsteps, and follow hitiiri. ■ Be therefore 
likeminded with hitil^ walk, as he walked. Be 
humble, gentle, forgiving, patient and resolute, 
beneficent and' indusCHous for the general wel¬ 
fare, like him. Obey thy heavenly father, and 
serve thy brethren on - earth> as willingly, as 
cheerfully, as indefatigably, as he did. Have 
VOL. II. V regard 
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regard like him in all things to God and to fu¬ 
turity, and be ready li^ce him, to sacrifice all to 
virtue and to human happiness. Seek the whole 
of thy glory, thy supreme felicity, in ttiy in¬ 
creasing resemblance to him. The imitation of 
him is the directest, the surest way to become 
truly virtuous and ever farther to advance in vir¬ 
tue. On that way thou wilt never go wrong, 
never be doubtful and irresolute. Thus wilt 
thou supply his place %mohg his brethren and 
prosecute his great work on earth. Thou wilt 
like him endeavour by all means to promote 
truth, virtue, liberty, happiness, ancj^ like him 
experience the subiimest pleasure in it. And if 
thou resolutely pursue that way, it will have 
the same glorious issue for thee, which it had 
for him. 

Yes, says lastly Christianity to its confessors, 
confine not thy exertions^ thy hopes, thy expec¬ 
tations, to this short, this transitory terrestrial 
life. Look rather to the invisible than to the 
visible, rather at that which is eternal, than at 
that which is temporal. Thy spirit will not die 
at the same tiihe with thy body, no man, no 
creature can kill it, and its creator has designed 
it for continued existence, for imi^ortality, for 
always ascending perfection. He has impressed 
it with his image, ^ade it capable of knowing 
him, of loving him, of having fellowship with 
him,, and thus given it an infallible pledge of 

its 
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its future destination. Here his design is to 
educate it for a higher, a better life. Here thou 
livest in a state of diseij>line and exercise: after¬ 
wards awaits thee a state of retribution. Here 
is the time of sowing: there the time of reap¬ 
ing. Hereafter will all, even what is liow con¬ 
cealed, be brought to/light,, and everyone be 
rewarded according to his works. Then wilt 
thou receive, accordingly as thou hast acted 
here, whether well or ill. Then will honour or 
shame, reward or punishment alight upon thee, 
according as thou hast here faithfully employed, 
OR misemployed, thy capacities and abilities, and 
the means which God has given thee. By his 
gospel has Jesus brought life and immortality 
to light; by his death and by his resurrection 
from the dead has he placed these hopes and 
expectations beyond all doubt. As certainly as 
he lives, so surely shall thy spirit never cease to 
live; as certainly as he enjoys the meed of his 
inviolable rectitude and fidelity, so surely mayst 
thou, who resolutely followest him as thy mo¬ 
del, comfort thyself with sharing in his glory 
and felicity. To him, are gathered all his faith¬ 
ful votaries and adherents, all the children of 
God, all eminently gopd'.jperspns, howsoevejr dis¬ 
persed over the face of the earth ; and with him 
shall they all proceed fiS>m*one stage of perfec¬ 
tion and happiness to another. These are the 
prospects, that Christianity opens to thee, these 

y 2 the 
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the energies of future world, which will 
never allow thee "to be deficient in courage and 
alacrity, and will, assist thy virtue and piety to 
triumph over all things. ^x;pand thy heart to 
their influence, let them^ be, con|inual]y present 
to thy mind, blend thl^m with all that thou 
thinkest and do^t, think and live already here as 
an heir of immort^;lity: so will Christianity as- 
sUredly be and yield to thee,’ what it is designed 
to be and to yield to mankind; it .will render 
thee both in the present and the future world 
wise and good, contented and happy. ^ 

These, my pious hearers, these are the eSSIfti- 
tial doctrines of Christianity. This is the spirit, 
which, as in its founder, lives and operates 
throughout it, and by which it is a divine power, 
conferring beatitude on all them that believe it. 
Let us adhere to these doctrines, whereon is 
stamped the seal of truth and divinity in all re¬ 
spects, and which can only be doubtful anS sus¬ 
picious to iis, if we disflgure them by human 
commixtures and appendages, or obscure them 
by arbitrarious deflnitions and interpretations. 
Let us judge Sind apply these doctrines, not as 
children, but,as men; as Christians, who in 
lighik and knowledge exceed the first.disciples of 
our lord and apostles, preppssessed as they 
were with so many pr^udices and errors, and 
who are become more capable of discerning^many 
trntbp in their natural form without figures and 

alle- 
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nllegorles. But let us daily more intimately 
blend these doctrines with our Whole system of 
thought and apprehension^ make ourselves more 
and more conversant and familiar ;with them, 
always more assiduously apply them to our par¬ 
ticular occasions and study to be thorough Chris¬ 
tians in our lives and conversations. So shall 
we infallibly always more, and more experience 

the divine power of this doctrine to our improve- 

* 

ment and paclficatidn, and everlastingly rejoice, 
that God has called us to Christianity. Amen. 



SERMON XLVI, 


f^fience it arises that Christianity operates not 
more efficdciomly among Us Pr^essors, 

God , thou hast called us to Christianity, and 
in it hast given us a very powerful means to virtue 
and to happiness. To what lengths might we' 
proceed in the practice of the former and in the 
enjoyment of the latter; how much good might 
we do and enjoy, if Christianity and yielded 
to us, what it is designed a.nd adapted 'to be and 
to yield to hs ! Yes, we alone are to blame, Jf we 
experience not its power, or .^petience it only in 
an inferior degree. We^consider and apply it not 
agreesibly toils dgstipation. We content ourselves 
but too often, with a barren knowledge of it, with 
a blind, dead faith, ;iWi4h outward piety and devo¬ 
tion* Our heart takes not sufficient mterest in it, 
we conhne it tit particular times and places, and 
separate it frcm tne resy froih the greatest part of 
our lives. Oh leach us to perceive this truth, with 
conviction to perceive it, and by that perception 
be awakened to a salutary sense of shame and 
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to a better, a more faithful use and application of 
Christianity! Might we however henceforth do 
our utmost to obviate whatever diminishes or im¬ 
pedes its efficacy in us, and open all the avenues 
of our heart to its improving and saving influence! 
Might We always more perspicuously and rightly 
apprehend'this heavenly doctrine, more firmly 
believe it, always more cordially revere and love 
it, always more sedulously use and apply it! 
Might evdh the considerations in which we are 
about to engage, contribute somewhat to.that end! 
Accompany them in this respect with thy blessing, 
o Father of mer^i^s I Let us perceive and feel 
the truth and importance of what is now to be de¬ 
livered to us, and impartially apply it to our own 
situation. These our supplications we present 
unto thee withffilial boldness as the votaries of 
thy son Jesus, and address thee further, trusting 
in his promises, as he vouchsafed to teach us. 
Our father. See. 


ROM. i. 16. . 


For I am not ashaniied of the gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every onp that believeth; to 

the Jew first, and also to the 

« - "■ 


That the gospel, or the tdiristian doctrine, as 
our text informs, us, is a divine power to the sal¬ 
vation of mankind, tdimprove them in an eminent 
degree, to pacii^ their minds, and to lead them 
by an easy and safe ro^d to happiness: is what no 

unbiassed 
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unbiassed person will deny^ who properly under¬ 
stands the subject, apprehends the design of this 
doctrine, and what spirit lives and stifs therein. 
All;that it enjoins us to believe and to do; all 
that it allows us to hope and to expect on the part 
of God ; all the ^sentiments with which it inspires 
us ; all the rules of conduct that it prescribes us ; 
how adapted, how jiowerful to. impart inclination 
an4. courjage, energy and strength for contrbuling 
the passions, for fulBlling every duty, for leading 
a virtuous and holy life, and for rendering the 
man easy, contented and happy who adopts and 
follows them, ahd opens hia heart to their in¬ 
fluence ! Accordingly, this divine doctrine in the 
primitive ages of Christianity was productive of no 
less various and extensive than salutary effects, 
among its professors. Even though these effects 
were neither so general nor so great. as they are 
sometimes representedwere even many, were even 
most of the professors of Christianity ndt- so pure 
and. holy, not suoh shining jpatterns of virtue, 
as we are at t\mea Vnc\\ned to /be\\eve : \t cannot 
however be denied, that thousands and thousands 
of persons have by this doctrine attained to a more 
eminent degree of wisdom, of virtue, of happi¬ 
ness, they ^quld have readied without it. 
Certainly doctrine has ever product so 

much new inttH^pa) hfe, so high a sense of the 
human dignity, so 'iniuch inclination energy 
to goodness, so many generous^; poble sentiments 

and 
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and actions^ among mankind^ and had so power¬ 
ful an influence on theiif^whole cast of thought and 
their moral conduct, as this. The first apologists 
for it might therefom confidently appeal to this 
its efficacy a» a; matter that Was thoroughly known 
both to friends and foes," to jews and heathens, 
and muat<^have redounded to the glory 6f Chris¬ 
tianity, and recommended it to all impartial vo¬ 
taries of truth and goodness. In' proportion how¬ 
ever as thev multitudes of its professors increased, 
and the severer trials, through which they were 
previously obliged to pass, gave way to outward* 
formality and thd^ove df ease ; Christianity in 
profession became the religion oi the great and 
j)owerful of the earth, and contrary to its design 
partook in their authority and dominion : its in¬ 
ternal and divine power, its power to improve 

and to bless, was weakened and contracted in Va- 

* ^ 

rious ways; and though it never entirely ceased 
to operate,; yet it did so to a far less extent and 
in a far less conspicuous and remarkable manner 
than before. Even at prlscnt, mf Christian hear¬ 
ers, Christianity does hot effect all the good, 
does not effect so much among its professors, as 
it might and might to do. Inc^eed this cannot be 
made a tcproach to it. ^It still notwithstanding 
continues to he, what it originally was, a p^er 
of God unto aahratibn to ^11 tho^ who believe in 
it, a pcnverful means vouchsafed uA by God to the 
attainment of superior felicity# Still certainly a 

con- 
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considerable part of its professors experience this 
its peculiar efficacy and feel themselves strength¬ 
ened and consoled by it; and we all may make 
this blessed experiment, if we use it' agreeably to 
its, nature and the views of its author. In order 
to promote this design, we will now proceed to 
consider the causes why Christianity produces 
not more and better, eflfects ar^ong its prpfessors. 
In discovering and clearly pointing out these 
causes; we shall at the same time learn, what on 
the one hand we are to do and on the other what 
we are to avoid, if we would experience its power 
to our improvement and salvation. 

Many nominal Christians are unacquainted with 
Christianity others fprm wrong and false con¬ 
ceptions of it; numbers beliqve it not; and others 
again apply it not or make a very erroneous ap¬ 
plication of it. Consequently, ignorance, error, 
unbelief, doubt, and non-appjication or mis-ap- 
plication of christianity,^are the prima^ causes, 
why it produces not .more and better fruits amongst 
its professors. 

' * S' » f , a ‘ ^ 

. M^any nominal Christians, I say, are not ac- 
^quainted with Christianity. They bear' a name, 
the tme signifieSatioja. whereof 4hey do not com¬ 
prehend. They ^fess a doctrine, the tenor and 
scope whereof unknbwn to them. They pro¬ 
fess to he scholars, of a lecher, to he subjects of a 
Ipid, about whose laws and lessons they have 
never given theiqj^lves^ any concern. Birth, 

educa- 
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educationJ^,. accident, external interests have made 
them Christians, and retain them in the profession 
of Christianity. But how can that, which they 
understand not, operate upon them ? How can 
the light, against ^which \ye shut our eyes, en¬ 
lighten and conduct us ? No ; Christianity does 
not wor^ like a charm, which, without our know¬ 


ledge, without our co-operation, against our con¬ 
sent acts upon us. It consists not in external 
rites, to the senseless, mechanical, cold obser¬ 
vance whereof any peculiar efficacy is attached. 
No; the truth must be understood, felt, frequently 
and earnestly considered, diligently a{:iplied, in 
order to improve and console us. "And what num¬ 
bers of these ignorant Christians are tod)e found 
among all ranks and classes ! Do not many con¬ 
tent themselves, do not perhaj^s the majority 
content themsdves withUthe generally bad, and 
always inadequate instruction, w'hich is given 
them ih their childhood, or in their early youth 
concerning Christianity? And with many how 


quickly afterwards are the faint impressions they 
then received effaced by the occupations and 


pl^sures of life P How feW afterwards bestow 
due pains in methodizing and digesting, in rec¬ 
tifying, in'^IPhding^ the knowledge they have 
acquired, in consoTidatinjg the first imbibed and 
still fluctuating arguihetfts, apd erecting thereon 


an edifice, that may afford thein safety and pro¬ 
tection ! Indeed in an age that boasts of being emi¬ 


nently 
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neiitly enlightened, ignorance respecting the most 
important objects, ought hot to be supposed. 
But is this boast of our times .well-founded ? Is 
it ^o to that extent and in that degree, as*\re so 
frequently and fondly imagine ? If illumination 
relate not to words but to things; if we are to 
understand by it not superficial, but substantial 
knowledge ahd perceptions; if it should appear 
not in an utter ihdifierence or a supercilious con¬ 
tempt for what is known and utiknowii, for what 
is true and what is false, but fh calm ihvestiga- 
tion, and mature examination of both; if it con¬ 
sist in a bet^r direction and a more assiduous ap¬ 
plication of our intellectual fk^ulties ; if it teach 
us to think on all things and to judge of all things, 
more attentively, more ^riously, more liberally, 
more iinpartially; then few, I fear, have any 
right to hoast of it, an^|hat even there^ Where it 
does exist, it much rath^ relates to otheir sciences 
than strictly to religious knowledge. 

Great as this ignorance among many Christians 
is : not less various are the erroneous arid %lse 
notions, that mahjr others form of chrisBanity, 
and wheieby the efficacy of it is diminished ahd 
impeded with them. ' If one conceives of Christi¬ 
anity as a system df hffetapbykidd.^htilties, as a 
complex scheme bfahstfhse, irfystenMs, incom¬ 
prehensible dogmiui, the kare^ adoption and teha- 
cioujs affirmation whereof gives a mah'^eat ad- 
vimtage over such of his fellnW-^creatures as are 

not 
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not Christians and a peculiar merit! in the sight 
of God; another represents it as an easy means of 
acquiringdiy certain rites and ceremonies, by ex¬ 
ercises of devotion and offices of worship, tlie fa¬ 
vour of his creator and judge, and of O^Wtinuing 
addicted to sin and to vice with impunity. If 
that man rests in a dead feith without any works 
of virtue and righteousness and ascribes the more 
value to that faiths the less it is founded on in¬ 
quiry, and the more;harshly he censures every one 
who thinks and believes differently: this other 
contents himself with a conduct free from gross 
enonnities, and ttlinks he has satisfied the de¬ 
mands of Christianity, if he be no^ a robber, a 
murderer, au adulterer, a villain. And generally 
speaking, how great is the number of Christians, 
who consider and respect Christianity only as an 
intricate theory of arlicleSf of faith, but not as a 
practical directory to virtue and righteousness, 
who indeed search it for propitiation, .atonement, 
pardon, reconciliation, but not for correction and 
amendment, not for'light and energy to the ac¬ 
complishment of their duties, ^ho employ solely 
their mind, b\tt not their heart in it, and sepa¬ 
rate the confession^ of the dips entirely from the 
confession of the life j. Whafe effects, what fruits, 
can such conceptions’' of Christianity produce 
among mankind ^ How can its divine p6wer 
there be display ^} Indeed error also operates ; 
but it operates nothing good. Its fruits^ are other, 

still 
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sdil gros^'erroTS, vain imaginations and illu- 
’^ions^ false security, foolish attempts to pacify the 
mind in the cominiraion of sin and iniquity, 
groundless, deceitful hopes, %nd a further decleii- 
sion from the-paths of tnith and virtue. No, my 
pious hearer^ he^ that makes not Christianity the 
most important concern of his heart, and the rule 
of his life; he who considers it not entirely as a 
practical doctrine, tending in all its parts to the 
dignification of mankind, to the moral improve^ 
ment of their dispositions and^ actions; he who 
does hot submit to be entirely actuated and go¬ 
verned by its spirit, by the genius of its founder; 
he who does not combine faith with action, and 

a 

ascertain the whole value of the former by the 
latter cannot experience its. power to. the sal¬ 
vation of mankind; let him be never so staunch 
an assertor of the Christian name, let him never 


so unfeignedly believe its doctrines and never so 
assiduously observe its rites, without becoming at 
all the better and happjer for it. 

Unbeliefi'my .pious hearers, is a third cause, 
which impedes and totally enervates Christianity 
in its efficacy with great numbers of its profes¬ 
sors* Truth ORU onjy so far act upon us as we re¬ 
cognize It as trutb ^hd as sucli accept and believe 


it upon convi«!tioh.' firnrer and freer from 
doubt that conviction %, ‘the stronger and more 
irresistible is-its cf&acy. An thia sense feith can 


remove mountains, vanquish the greatest difficul¬ 
ties, 
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ties, and perform things that seem to surpass the 
human faculties^ In this sense the gospel is to 
himj who honours it with a firm belief, a truly 
divine, an. all-conquering power, by which he 
overcomes both the worid and himself, and makes 
every burden light, every duty a pl^sure. What 
was it that rendered the 'first disciples and con¬ 
fessors of our lord so intrepid in all dangers, so 
bold and cheerful in suflferings and in death ? It 
was the certain, undoubted assurance, that he as 
their head was alive, and that they as his mem¬ 
bers should live for ever with him. And what is it 
else but this faith, ithat even now gives Christians 
the courage and the ability, to resist the temp¬ 
tations of sin, to despise the allurements^of vice, 
and rather to pass their days in poverty and ab¬ 
jection, than to acquire authority and wealth by 
the violation of their innocence and integrity ? 
But how rare is this faith among Christians! 
What is the faith of the generality,' but the fruit 
of education and preposs^sion, a blind servile 
repetition of vrhattlfey have heard others afii.rm to 
be true, a consequent adoptioti of particular te¬ 
nets without previous examinUtion and trial, tlie 
reasons, and analogy whereof they do not perceive, 
and which thfey* would '^witjhout hesitation ex- 
change for ^others, if they^had any outward mo¬ 
tives for so doing ? How easily may suclt a be¬ 
lief give way to unbelief! And how often "does 
it really happen! A building that has no solid 

foun- 
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foundation, ne^ not a vehement storm to over¬ 
throw it; any' the least unusual shock must oc¬ 
casion its downfall. He who enters the lists with¬ 
out arms, will probably be the victiin of the first 
antagonist. A ^se which but too many pro¬ 
fessors of Christianity ma;^ well apply to them¬ 
selves. One while it is the insatiable craving^' of 
their api^etites and passions, that set them against 
it; at another it is the jeers ^nd ridicule of its 
opponents, that confuse them i now it is a plau¬ 
sible objection, that beguiles them; then a mean 
fondness for imitation and a vain desire of being 
distinguish^ from others; now the lamentable 
necessity of staving off reflection, of obtusing the 
inward sen^e and hardening the heart against the 
su^estions of reason and conscience, which ren¬ 
ders what they call^ their faith suspicious and 
troublesome to them, Rnd carries them over to 
infidelity^ But how can Christianity exert its ef¬ 
ficacy, where unbelief, or blind, unfounded cre¬ 
dulity prevails ? ' 

Not much more can it, fourthly, operate there, 
where a man, is perpetually driven to and fro by 
doubts and misgivings, and is either in a state of 
perpetual vacillation, or of supineness respecting 
trifth and error. At least, the beneficial effects, 
whldiiV*®®^y P**^^*^^ in him, cannot 

be dumhie; -tl^y cannot give rise to any firm 
principles, ahjr uniform dispositions, any steady 
consistent course of action. As long as^he 

„1 is 
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is wavering between , trutli and error, between 
belief and unbelief, so long as he is like a inan, 
one moment striking into this path, and the next 
into that which runs opposite, enters neither with 
confidence, proceeds long together on neither^^ 
and therefore misses his mark, or reaches it not 
till late and quite spent with fatigue. Reason 
indeed tells us, in cases of douht concerning 
matters of moment to chuse the safest course, 
and to act regarding such matters, as though we 
were perfectly sure of them. It therefore blames 
and condemns the Christian, who because of cer- 
tain doubts and difiiculties, refuses to listen to 
the dictates of Christianity^ and to cultivate the 
Christian temper and conduct. It informs him, 
that be will never lose anything by it, but at all 
events will be infinitely the gainer. Yet how 
many people, how man}'^ Christians are there who 
give their reason an attentive, a patient hearing ? 
How soon is its voice with many drowned in the 
clamour of their lusts and passions! And how 
greatly do these find their account, in encourag¬ 
ing every doubt against Christianity in the heart 
of the unreformed man! ^—Indeed even persons 
of better dispositions, persons who truly revere 
Christianity and its author, are not seldom dis¬ 
quieted by doubts, but j^h them too the energy 
of this divinei'doctrine Jslll^a'kened, though in an 
inferior. degree.. And this may probably be the 
case with some professors of Christianity in our 
WOL. lu z d^ys. 
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days. Tlje niore the spirit of private invesliga" 
tion and interpretation is diffused abroad ; the 
more disgraceful superstition and implicit belief 
become ; the more prejudices and errors of every 
kind are detected and exposed; the more gene¬ 
rally the sentiment of li|?erty and the abhorrence 
of all constraint and servility gain ground: doubt 
will be more apt to arise in minds addicted to 
thought and inquiry, but not sufficiently in¬ 
formed and not sufficiently trained to habits of 
reflection. The conflict between light and dark¬ 
ness, between belief and, unbelief, between truth 
and error, that perhaps distinguishes our times 
from all others, will most assuredly under the 
guidance and controul of sovereign wisdom and 
goodness sooner or later have for its conse¬ 
quences human perfection and happiness. But 
he alone can escapig eapti(^sness and seeptickm, 
its proximate and noxious effects, who neither 
suffers himself to be blindfolded by pride and va¬ 
nity, nor to be carried away by the prevailing 
fashion, but is continually vigilant over himself, 
who regularly , acts upon sound principles, the 
maxims of wisdom and prudence, and willingly 
and faithfully follows that portion of light and 
knowledge which hf possesses, how small soevear 
it he. c ' 

In short, my pioit^^arers, what chiefly pre¬ 
vents Christianity from demonstrating its whole 
force among its professors, is the not using, or 

• " the 
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the defective use and application of it. As the 
food whicii I do not take, or the effects of 
which I counteract, cannot strengthen or refresh 
me: so neither can the truth improve and bless 
me, which I do not apply to myself, or of 
which I make a wrong application. And to what 
with many professors of Christianity is the total 
use of it confined ? .To particular days of the 
year, to certain hours or moments of the day, in 
which they observe a few solemn rites, frequent 
the public worship with their brethren, repeat 
certain forms of .prayer and devotion, or at most 
give some scope t<r a few thoughts on Christian 
doctrines. Those days, those hours, those mo¬ 
ments being past, Christianity with all its pre¬ 
cepts and doctrines is a foreign, an indifierent 
affair ; an affair, which has no concern with their 
usual, their ordinary life, with their wordly avo¬ 
cations and pleasures; a preceptor and monitor, 
from whom we are to escape as soon as possible, 
and whom we pnly keep about us so long as 
with any regard to decorum we cannot avoid it. 
What eifects however can truths, which we so 
soon lose sight of, which are cdmmonly so un¬ 
welcome and tiresome to us, which during long 
intervals are foreign from us; what effects can 
desultory truths, whichjie in our memory in 
broken fragments, as it^fere abruptly detadied 
and separate, which depend on nothing and are 
connected with nothing, h&ve upon us ? How 
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easily may they in this case be obscured, weak¬ 
ened, extruded by every other idea and sensa¬ 
tion ! Only the truths, my dear friends, that 
are strictly blended with the whole stock of our 
ideas and feelings, and in a thousand diflferent 
wsys interwoven with it, only these can evince 
their plenary efficacy upon us. For only these 
do we readily and impressively recollect on every 
occasion, only these .spontaneously present them¬ 
selves to our mind, whenever we are in want of 
their assistance. — And what a defective, either 
superstitious or extremely partial use and appli¬ 
cation do many other Christians make of Christi¬ 
anity ! One while ascribing to certain sacred 
words and rites belonging to it, energies and ef¬ 
fects, which they , have not and cannot have, and 
attaching themselves entirely to collateral objects, 
to the derogation and neglect of what is impor¬ 
tant and essential. Thus, very often a prayer, a 
hymn, a devout celebration of the holy supper, is 
to efface the guilt of their sins, and be substituted 
for a virtuous and pious life. Sometimes^they re¬ 
strict the use of Christianity entirely to its lenitives 
and emollients, for the afflicted and desponding ; 
forgetting that the gosj>el has its corrosives also, 
for the bard and obstinate. They appropriate to 
themselves its promis^ rely upon the, infinite 
merits of the redeemer^ behalf of the human 
lace, comfort themselves with his propitiatory 
d<^atb^ and his intercession with the father, witli- 

out 
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tjut rendering themselves susceptible of those 
promises and these consolations by a truly 
Christian temper and a truly Christian life. 
Should not Christianity however be somewdiat very 
different from what it is, in order to improve 
and to save persons who so use or rather so 
abuse it ? • - 

Need we henceforward be surprised, my pious 
hearers, that Christianity operates not more effi¬ 
caciously among its professors ? Or can we with 
any face of reason impute this want of efficacy as 
a reproach to it^ Is it not absolutely our own 
fault if it manifest its divine power, in us but 
feebly or not at all ? And does it effectuate even 
amongst us, who are likewise professors'of Chris¬ 
tianity, that whidi it might and ouglit to ef¬ 
fectuate ? Are we become by it so intelligent 
and judicious, so good anil virtuous, so con¬ 
tented and happy, as it is designed and adapted 
to render us ? And if we be not, what are the 
causes that have diminished and impeded its effi¬ 
cacy with us ? To which of the forementioned 
classes of spurious confessors of Christianity do 
we belong ? To one or other of them we must 
belong, if this divine doctrine have no remarkable, 
no conspicuous influence on our tempers and on 
our conduct Is it then ig||pvahce, is it erroneous 
and false notions, is it unbelief, is it scepticism, 
is it the negligent or perverse use of Christianity, 
by which it is rendered impotent or*less effi¬ 
cacious 
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cacious with r^ard to us? Oh let us more pa- 
^'tiently reflect upon it in silence and retirement, 
than Wh can do at present; and when we have 
detected the cause of :Our deficiency, let it be 
our most serious concern effectually to re¬ 
move it, and to be and to become indeed and 
in*truth, what Christians should be and become I 



SERMON XLVIL 


iFkether or not Christianity he favourable to 

Patriotism. 

God, wlw art the creator and father of us all, 
and lovest us all thy creatures and children, 
thou hast caused us all to proceed from one 
blood, made us all dependent on each other, and 
linked us together by as close and various ties of 
exigencies and satisfactions, as persons belonging 
to one family can be connected together. But 
errors and sordid passions had separated us far 
asunder, made us of friends and brethren adver¬ 
saries and enemies, and thus brought upon us 
inexhaustible nnsery. Then sentest thou, most 
merciful God, by thy son Jesus, the Christian doc¬ 
trine from heaven, that doctrine of concord and 
peace, that doctrine of love and felicity, which was 
calculated to recover us, to reconcile us, to con¬ 
nect us, to unite us together. And how happy 
should we be, if we all .submitted to be animated 
and governed by its spirit, regulated ourselves en¬ 
tirely and in all respects by its precepts ! How 

greatly 
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greatly should we alleviate and sweeten our life, 
— how much more speedily and successfully at¬ 
tain our greatest possible perfection ! And 
with what complacency couldst thou then look 
down upon the whole of thy great himily on earth 
and rejoice with paternal delight in thy children t 
Ah cause then the spirit and the efficacy of Chris¬ 
tianity to be difliised continually more and more 
among us and all mankind, anfl to be productive 
of more virtue and felicity amongst us! (irant 
that even the present discourse on the Christian 
doctrine may contribute much to that end, and 
hearken to our prayer through Jesus Christ, in 
whose name we further call upon thee, saying: 
Our father, &c. 


2 PET. i. 7 . 

Add — to brotherly kindness charity, 

Christianity, and particularly the Christian 

morality, has often been reproached with being 
unfavourable to patriotism or the Jove of our 
country. Nowhere is this attachment expressly 
recommended to us by Jesus and bis ajiostles; 
nowhere do they say to their scholars: Prefer the 
country, the place of thy nativity, to every other 
place and country, ^evote thyself and all thy per¬ 
ceptions and faculties* exclusively to its service, 
venture all that is dear to the?, hazard even thy 
life for the interest of the nation to which thou 
belongest, for the prosperity of the society which 

has 
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has afforded thee protection, nourishment and edu¬ 
cation ; nowhere do they encourage their scholars 
to such ardent, unwearied exertion, as declines 
neither peril nor privation, for promoting the 
honour, the glory, the consequence, the wealth, 
tlie preponderance of their native country; an ex¬ 
ertion which is elsewhere reckoned among the 
noblest of human sentiments and actions. The 
more frequen||r however do they exhort us to 
universal charity, the more earnestly and em¬ 
phatically do they urge us to the most active and 
magnanimous demonstrations of it. They have 
no intention farther* to divide and separate man 
from man, already too widely sundered by selfish¬ 
ness, passion, and prejudice, to contract the li¬ 
mits of their friendship and affection, but inces¬ 
santly labour to draw them closer together, to 
make them more acquainted, more conversant 
with one another, more benevolent and beneficent 
towards each other. That was the scope and de¬ 
sign, the business of Jesus and his apostles* 
Hither, as to a common centre, tend all their 
doctrines and precepts. Add, it is accordingly 
said in our text, to brotherly kindness, to the 
kindness, which one Christian owes to another, 
that universal charity, which extends over all na¬ 
tions and all mankind. And now ought this to 
be set down to the honour or to the disgrace of 
Christianity? Let "us enter somewhat more cir¬ 
cumstantially into the subject, my pious hearers, 

■ ‘ ^ It 
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It merits our attention as being fertile in useful 
lessons. 

To me, my* pious hearers, it is a mark and 
proof of the high, the divine origin of Christianity, 
that it does not favour what is vulgarly called pa- i 
triotism, but is in opposition to it; that it aims 
not at the separation but at the strict association 
of mankind, not at contracting but enlarging their 
notions, not at checking but’at^omoting their 
liberty and perfection; that it provides not for 
one nation but for all nations, not for one sort 
but for all sorts of people; that it founds their 
happiness not on outward prosperity but on vir¬ 
tue and intrinsic worth, and not on political but 
on moral improvements: and unless it did so, it 
could not come from God, the father of all man¬ 
kind, the fountain of universal love, the bounty 
whence dominion springs. The terrestrial legis¬ 
lator who prescribe^ laws for only one people, the 
human teacher, whose activity is confined within 
a narrow sphere and directed only to a limited 
purpose, may be allowed to preach to their people 
and to their scholars the love of their country, and 
to represent it as the main pillar of the state, as 
a primary virtue. But the lawgiver, the instruc- 
tor, the reformer and tlie restorer of the whole 
human race^, must propose to himself a superior 
and prosecute a sublimer purpose, teach loftier 
sentiments, inculcate a purer and farther ope¬ 
rative virtue ;^he inu^4btribute light and comfort 

and 
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and felicity with impartial hands among mankind. 
And this is the character this the glory of 
Christianity. 

Far be it from me, my pious hearers, to reject 
' all patriotisui, all love of our country ! What is 
more natural^ what more conducive to the preser¬ 
vation of domestic, civil, human society, than our 
predilection for the place, the country, the per¬ 
sons, where and amohg whom we came into exis¬ 
tence, where and among whom we obtained the 
first assistance, the first and most numerous ofiices 
of tenderness, enjoyed the first, most innoxious 
pleasures ; where our mind and otir heart re¬ 
ceived their first formation; where we learnt to 
think, to live, to love, to rejoice; where-we for 
the first time beheld the beauties of nature, for 
the first time inhaled the vital breath, the balmy 
odours of the spring, for the first time admired 
the splendor of the rising and the setting sun ; 
and delighted in this river, in that forest, this 
mountain, that dale, those trees, that rippling 
brook ; where so many objects and sports recall to 
our minds so many hours of congenial bliss, the 
fond recollections how blithe and gay we v\jere 
there, and even in manhood enable us to enjoy a' 
second time the pleasures of our earlier days, add 
in our imagination revive the scenes of harmless 
mirth that enlivened the spring of bur existence; 
where finally we brought the fifit offerings to 
friendship and to love, and^where we arehbw con^ 

nected 
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H^ted by numerous tender ties with [so many 
people who have more or lefss contributed to our 
pleasure and jpr^perity ; what is more natural, I 
say, than that we should feel a predilection for 
that place, that country, and those persons, that ’ 
we should behold them with superiorcomplacenc)^ 
and that they should be the primary objects of our 
good wishes ? 

What is again more natural,. what more neces¬ 
sary to the preservation of social life, and what 
more useful, than that we should endeavour to 
improve with particular care, to use, to refine, to 
multiply and to enhance the worth of those gifts 
of nature that are scattered nearest around us, 
which we best understand, which we can have 
and increase most easily, most abundantly, that 
we should the most assiduously work them up, 
turn them to profit, improve, and procure the 
greatest demand jPor them ? That we should, as 
far as lies within the verge and compass of our 
abilities, exert ourselves to support, to extend, to 
promote those arts and professions, those manu¬ 
factures, that species of trade and commerce, that 
ar^ carried on amongst us, and which either our 
soil, our situation, our connections with others, 
or fortunate incidents, eminently invite us to 
carry on? What is. 'more natural than that we 
should apply , our tipilents with peculiar energy 
where we can & most active, most immediately 
.eSect more good than .^nywliere else, give the 
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best advice and assistance to others and to more 
of them, and more effectually serve them ? That 
the welfare of those that are n^r us should be 
dearer to us than that of persons more remote; 
that we should take a livelier interest in the pros¬ 
perity of our acquaintance, whom we have con¬ 
tinually before our eyes,' whose wants and cir¬ 
cumstances are more particularly known to us, 
with whom we daily converse, and whose welfare 
so strongly and so quickly relicts upon our own, 
than in the welfare of persons'unknown to us, 
with whose state and condition we are not so mi¬ 
nutely acquainted and on whom we can only act 
bv the intervention of others r What is more na- 
tnral than that on the spot where our children and 
grandchildren, our friends and companions will 
live long after we are gone, we should effect and 

produce much merely for their benefit and not for 

* 

our own, that we should there sow and plant much, 
that will yield fruit to them, though we are to 
reap none of it ourselves ? And is not this the very 
essence of patriotism ? Is not this to think and to 
act as patriots ? 

What is all this however but the love of our 
neighbour, which is everywhere so forcibly recom¬ 
mended to us by Jesus and his apostles, which 
they make the basis of the Christian religion ? Is 
not this the love of our neighbour in the strict^ 
import of the term ? Who is nearer to us than 
our fellow-subjects, our countrymen, nearer than. 

those 
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those among whom we live and dWell^ with whom 
we share in so many pleasures and sorrows, so 
many occupations and troubles, with whom We 
are more intimately and indissolubly connected 
than with any other set of people ? Where do 
we meet with more frequent opportunities, more 
urgent motives and encouragements to become 
useful and to do good to others ? Surely the more 
deeply a man is tinctured with the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, the better Christian he is, the more sin¬ 
cere and active a patriot will he also in this re¬ 
spect be. The more cordially he loves his neigh- 
hour; the more strongly will he also be actuated 
by genuine patriotism.-And does not Chris¬ 

tianity throughout require us to look not only on 
our own things, but also on the things of others; 
not to care solely for ourselves, but also for others; 
to employ all our gifts and acquirements for the 
benefit of the whole community, to consider and 
conduct ourselves as members of one body; not 
to do that which pleases ourselves alone, but that 
which is profitable and salutary to many; that 
we should mutually esteem, assist and serve each 
Other, unasked, and with alacrity, bear one aho- 
thei% burdens, strive to surpass each other in 
whatever is laudable and honourable, and be ready 
even to lay down our, lives when the interests of 
d#T brethren require it ? — — And this undoubt¬ 
edly is reab genuine' patriotism ; the loVe <rfour 
'cbh&tiy, in opposition to mean selfishness, a sor¬ 
did temper, a disinclination to act for the public 
« good. 
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good, insensibility to the common distress, the 
general wants and contingencies ; a love of our 
country that impels us frequently- to sacrifice our 
personal interest to the advantage of the body- 
politic, readily to contribute as much as we are 
able to its preservation, to its defence, to its pros¬ 
perity, and to risk, work, suffer, and do much 
for it, without looking for any other reward, than 
that which arises from the consciousness of having 
done what is fair and equitable. And this love of 
our country, this patriotism is most effectually 
encouraged by Christianity, and is practised by 
the true Christian farbetter and from far nobler 
motives, than by any other wise'and well-disposed 
man. — Here likewise is Jesus his model and 
exemplar! Here too he looks to him, walks in 
the pure light of his unspotted mind, is in words 
and works, in sentiments and actions, a follower 
of Jesus, who lived far more for others than for 
himself, came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister to others, in wbat he did or what he 
omitted to do never consulted what was easiest or 
most troublesome to him, what was most agree¬ 
able or disagreealfte, ihut what was best and most 
generally useful; who, though he went first after 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, sought to 
deliver and to improve his brethren after the fiesh, 
and at last laid down his life for them, yet at the 
same time said nothing and did nothing, that could 
foster their fond mational pride, or confirm them 
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in their repugnant, inimical dispositions towards 

other nations, and who even devised the most ef- 
* < 

fectual means, for extending as far as possible his 
help and his salvation, and to bless mankind of 

every nation upon earth,-Such also is the 

temper of the real Christian, He thinks and acts 
disinterestedly and liberally; willingly sacrifices 
his private emoluments to the general prosperity; 
endeavours' worthily to fill the station a||0tted 
hini by the wise disposer of all things, fai^hfulfy ‘ 
to discharge the office entrusted to turn, to'Be'; 
peciii|iarly serviceable to that spot, that society, 
tho!^ persons, that government, wherewith pro¬ 
vidence has most intimately connected him, and 
there to do as ^^^h good and to diffuse as much 
happiness around^him, as his means at all times 
will allow. But notwithstanding this, he is nei¬ 
ther blind to the defects and errors, nor vain and 


proud of the advantages which his countrymen 
possess in preference to others; nor is he partial, 
nor unjust, nor illiberal, nor cruel to other per¬ 


sons and nations : and thus holds a course clear 
from those deviations into which false patriotism, 
or that which is commonly call^ the love of our 
country, is apt to mislead mankind, . > 

With this false patriotism, which however 


generally passes for genuine, Christianity cannot 
indeed consist; to that it neither can, nor 
we expect it to be, propitious, and the censite 
passed upon it on that account, must be considered 


as 
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as its greatest honour by all wise and good men, 
who are actuated by enlightened principles of hu¬ 
manity. You need, only to compare the princi¬ 
ples and ends of both, for being impressed with a 
lively sense of the glaring opposition between 
them, and at the same time for immediately per¬ 
ceiving on which side lies truth or error, honour 
or disgrace. 

Christianity demands, that all mankind should 
Jove each other as brethren and sisters, as children 
of one God and father in heaven, as the redeemed 
of one lord, as members of one body, as co-heirs 
of the same felicity; that they should respect in 
every person, from what quarter soever coming 
and however called, the image of their creator, 
the tliinking, rational mind, formed for.iinmor- 
tality, and assist and serve every one, to the best 
of their abilities on the road that leads tliem to 
their common destination: whereas false patri¬ 
otism demands, that we should embrace with 
sincere and tender affection only those persons 
and those nations, acknowledge for our real bro¬ 
thers and sisters, and treat as such only those 
who belong to one and the same body-politic and 
inhabit the same countrv with us; and if false 

V 

patriotism do not expressly command us, it at 
least permits us to be careless and indifferent to 
all other persons and nations, to behold them 
with scornful or envious eyes, to take no interest 
in what befalls them, unless it be to rejoice al 

their 
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their misfortunes, and in particular respects to 
hate them as obstacles to us in the acquisition of 
wealth or aggrandisement. 

Christianity demands, that all mankind, all 
nations, who collectively compose only, one large 
family, should have intercourse with one another, 
communicate to each other their, respective ta¬ 
lents, capacities, perceptions, abi^ties, proper¬ 
ties and acquirements; that by thus amicably 
bartering them they should reciprocally aid and 
assist each other in better cultivating and employ¬ 
ing the products of their soil and their industry, 
in the speedier ex'pansior^ of their intellectual fa¬ 
culties, in the improvement of tlieir manners, in 
easing th« burdens of life, in augmenting their 
pleasures, and in making farther progress, on the 
road to physical and moral perfection. False pa¬ 
triotism on the contrary demands, that we should 
carefully conceal from others the advantages of 
nature and art, which we possess, keep them en¬ 
tirely to ourselves; that we should not reveal to 
any other nation qu** keener perceptions, our 
superior ingenuity, our useful discoveries and in¬ 
ventions, that we should grant to foreigners as 
few privileges and load them with as many bur¬ 
dens and imposts as possible, confine ourselves 
within the larger or narrower’ circle to which we 
belong, and leave as far as may be all that lies 
its pale, in ignonince, in barbarism, in 
iral or in a weak and wretched condition, 
or even plunge it into misery. 


imir 


Christianity 
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Christianity demands^ that w6 should respect 
and I6ve all that is true and beautiful and good, 
whei-esoever and in whOinsoever we may perceive 
it, that we should call good every good action 
and bad every bad one, no matter who may have 
done either the one or the other; that we should 
be just even to our enemy, and praise him if he 
be deserving;)^, of praise, that we should neither 
undervalue the virtne of a stranger, nor palliate 
the crime of a brOthIt; that we should impar¬ 
tially judge of the talents and of the defects, of 
the good and of the perverse dispositions, of the 
respectable and of jthe despicable qualities that 
are peculiar to every person and every nation, and 
rejoice in all the liounties and bkssii%s, which 
God has distributed among his children,'all the 
sources of joy and felicity, which he has opened 
to them, whether we discover them among our¬ 
selves or among others, with enemies or with 
friends, here or there, near us or afar off: false 
patriotism on the contrary demands, that we 
should prefer our own peo|j|e, our own nation, 
to all others, that we should hold its constitution, 
its government, its. manners and customs, its 
knowledge, its actions as positively the best; that 
we should not acknowledge tlie advantages which 
, other people, other nations possess, or at least de¬ 
predate and disjpute them on every occasion, on 
the other hand expose, exaggerate, publish their^ 
defects; that we should rather ialsjify history, tbt 

A A 3 tber 
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ther call in. question the most undeniable lacts/ 
rather justify notorious follies and crimes, than 
suffer any censure 4o fall on the state or the 
country to which we belong, or directly confess 
a truth, which while it teflects credit and honour 
on others, casts disgrace on ourselves. 

Christianity, finally, demands, that eveiy one 
should protect the otheHn the maintenance and 
enjoyment of his rights, privileges and immuni¬ 
ties ; treat him like a brother and not like a slave, 
in no respect injure or hurt him, and in every in¬ 
stance deal with him and act by him, as he in 
similar circumstances would wish to be dealt with 
and acted by : false patriotism on the contrary 
demands,^that we should Constantly endeavour 
to extend our own consequence and contract that 
of others, to aggrandise the power of our state, 
to enlarge the borders of our country, at the ex¬ 
pense of others, to subdue the neighbouring na¬ 
tions by force or fraud, to draw their commerce.^ 
to ourselves, to strip them gradually of their li¬ 
berty, to undermidl|their prosperity, and totally 
to overthrow it, if it be feasible, and advantageous 
to our own. Such is the difference, my pious 
hearers, such the, opposition between the princi¬ 
ples of Christianity and the maxims of false pa¬ 
triotism ! So glaringly do they contradict each 
other! And must it not reflect honour on Chris¬ 
tianity, is it not a manifest proof of its origin 
frbm above, that it in nowise favours what is 

commonly 
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ijommonly calied the love of our country, but 
which in fact is misanthropy; that if does not 
inculcate a separation of interests but a conjunc¬ 
tion, not division but union, not seihshness but 
generosity, not falsehood but veracity, not injus¬ 
tice but iinpartfal rightthat it does not impede 
but promote the progress of the whole race of 
mankind to^higher perfection and liappiness ? 
Surely then^ I repeat it, if Christianity were not 
thus constituted, it could not proceed from God, 
the great parent of mankind, the eternal fount of 
love, who is no respecter of persons, but whose 
mercy is over, all hi^works! 

Revere then Christianity, o man, thou that hast 
the happiness to be a professor of it, Severe it as 
the most benevolent,, most beneficial, m(5st phi- 
lanthropical doctrine, as the best means for dis¬ 
seminating the sentiment of the human dignity 
and with it liberty, joy and felicity over all the 
earth. And then if, as a man, as a Christian, as 
a subject, thou wouldst at once fulfil the duties 
of Christianity and the dutii^j^f true patriotism, 
— and they are indeed perfectly compatible — 
then let me recommend to thee the rules and sug¬ 
gestions that follow. 

Add first according to the apostolical precept 
in our t&t to brotherly kindness charity, or uni¬ 
versal kindness. Comprehend the whole race of 
mankind in thy ^affection, as brothers and sisters, 
with sincere, with heartfelt benevolence, whether 

they 
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they belong to thy own or to ano^ier people, in¬ 
habit thj^.'own OFfanotlier country,* profess thy 
own or another religion,^ \whether they follow 
thy own or other>nianners and pustoms, — whe¬ 
ther they are ahoire or below «thee in wealthy in 
power,> in knowledge, and desert.* Exclude no 
one fh>m thy benevolence, to whom God -is be¬ 
nevolent, and he is benevolent to alUhis creatures, 
to all mankind ! Let ,not the events that befall 
any, the success and misfortunes of any be indif¬ 
ferent to thee! Rather rejoice witli them that 
rejoice, and weep with them that weej), pray for 
all, have communion in spirit with all, however 
divided from thee by continents and seas and 
forms of ’government and language and opinions 
and the worship of God. 

Act however, and this is a second prudential 
rule of conduct, act principally in tlie place, 
which providence has assigned thee for thy abode, 
in the circle of tiiy family, of thy fellow-subjects, 
of thy countryme nj provide first,for the welfare 
of the persons atijllllp whom thou livest, and the 
country wherein thou dwellest, for the smaller or 
the; larger society with which thou art most ac¬ 
quainted and connected, and consequently where 
thou mayst have the most multifarious, the most 
effective infiuencew Devote chiefly to ttiein thy 
sagacity, thy faculties,* thy good-oflices,,itnd make 
their concerns thy own. — -—Otherwise, by re- 
soiiliig to act too ^tensively, thow wouldst per- 
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baps effect nothing at all or nothing beneficial —- 
by aiming to perform too great matters^ thou 
wouldst neglect the smaller that are within tlie 
scope and compass of thy abilities, — otherwise, 
for want of a tixt p<wnt somewhere, whence thou 
shouldst proceed, whither thou shouldst return, 
and which would give consistence and solidity to 
thy plans and exertions, thou wouldst be in per- 
])etual fluctuation, intending much but doing 
little, planning much but-executing little; and, 
wishing to act everywhere at one and the same 
time, thou wouldst do nothing anywhere. 

Art thou then punctual, and this is my third 
suggestion, art thou then punctual in the dis¬ 
charge of thy domestic and social duties^ art thou 
willingly and faithfully employed in the con¬ 
tracted sphere, which God has allotted thee by 
thy birth, by thy station, by thy circumstances ; 
and thou hast still sagacity, abilities, properties, 
which thou canst lend, communicate, give to 
adjacent or remote people and nations; and there 
comes a stranger, a foreig^jl' who belongs not 
to thy house, to thy people, to thy field of action 
— a human creature, a brother, who is in want 
of relief, and whom thou canst relieve: oh then 
hide not thyself from thy own flesh, assist him, 
do him good, administer to his necessities with 
the greater alacrity as he is far from those who 
would otherwise take care of him; and if thou 
canst in like manner be useful and serviceable to 

a whole 
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a whole country, to a whole people, do it with 
gladness, let them share in thy light, in thy sa¬ 
gacity, in thy discoveries, impart as much joy 
and happiness to as many persons as ever thou 
canst, and do so, because they all, like thee, are 
children of thy heavenly father and brethren of 
our lord Jesus Christ. 

So wilt thou combine the duties of patriotism 
with the duties of universal charity, accomplish 
both the one and the^ other, and the two species 
of affection will be blended together in thy heart. 
The former will .never degenerate into misaiw 
thropy, nor the latter into injustice and inactivity, 
In a word, be a Christian, think and act as be¬ 
lieves a Christian ; so wilt thou be totally actuated 
by love, and that love will display itself on every 
object, on every human being, whom God, thy 
father in heaven, by the methods of his provi¬ 
dence shall present and recommend to thy relief, 
to thy benevolence and bounty. And thus wilt 
thou infallibly open to thyself an entrance into 
Ids glorious and ^||||^ai kingdom, where all his 
children, all the wise and good from every trilie 
and nation under heaven shall assemble, all mu- 
lually rejoice, in each other, and impart recipro- 
cally jjerfection and fdjcity va ithout envy or jea¬ 
lousy for ever and ever. 



SERMON XLVIIL 


The f^alue of Fidelity. 


God, who governest and disposest all things, 
we also, thy creatures, thy children, are under 
thy guidance and infection, thy supreme con- 
troul; and in this we rejoice with one heart and 
one voice before thee! For thou governest us 
and all things by the eternal laws of wisdom and 
equity, thou rulest us with paternal condescen¬ 
sion and love. Perfection and happiness is the 
ultimate aim of all that thou disposest and dost,, 
and never canst thou fail of thy purpose; all of 

to concur with it^ all of us 
must and shall promote it: ai||p||iirice happy we, 
if we do so with cheerfulness and alacrity, with 
consciousness and delight! Thou hast assigned 


us may and ought 


to every one of us his particular station in thy 
realm, dispensed to every one of us a particular 
portion of capacities and powers, committed to 
every one particular occupations, granted to every 
one particular interests and ^pleasures, and re- 
quircst from all only faithtulness and integrity. 

From 
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From no one dost thou exact more than he is 
able to perform; thou judgest none by his out¬ 
ward adventitious preferments, but every one ac¬ 
cording to his intrinsic worth, according to the 
dispositions of his heart. No resj^ect of person is 
of weight with thee; no outward appearance can 
impose on thee. To do thy will, to be thy du¬ 
tiful children, thy faitliful servants, that is our 
glory, that our happiness, whether we he low or 
high, rich or poor,’ whether we have great or 
small concerns to manage in the world, have re¬ 
ceived more or less from thee. Far be it then 
from us to be ashamed of the post thou hast as¬ 
signed us, or to complain of the want of abilities, 
or to be dissatisfied with the affairs which thou 
hast committed to us, and with the satisfactions 
and pleasures which thou hast dispensed to us! 
We are and have and do always that, which thou 
wilt that we should be and have and do. And 
should not that suffice us ? Yes, to obey thee, 
to serve thee, is true honour and felicity, in what- 
ever place, in whlUver station, by whatever oc¬ 
cupations ! Be it our only care, so to be what¬ 
ever we are, so to use :^hatever we have, what¬ 
ever we do ao to do, as is agreeable to tjby will. 
Strengthen us to that e^d, most merciful father.- 
Teach us to do thy will and to acquiesce in thy 
good-pleasure. Let all of us be found faithful in 
thy sight. Accompany in that view the delivery 
of thy word with thy blessing, and hearken to our 

prayer 
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prayer for the sake of thy gr^t love and of the 
son of thy love Jesus* Christ our lord, in whose 
name and words we sum up ourf petitions: OuT 
father, &Ci 

LUKE XVI. 10. 


He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 

much. 

He who would be and do more, than he can 
be and do, or he who would be and do all at once 
what be is only able to become and to perform by 
slow degrees, generally is and does nothing, or at 
any rate much less, 4han according to his capa¬ 
cities and circumstances he might be and do: 
Thus it is in natural, thus likewise in moral con- 
cernments. He that would attain some distant 
object, without advancing towards it step by step, 
but resolves directly to seize upon it as he views it 
from afar, will never reach it. He who could very 
easily carry a heavy burden, by dividing it into 
ten smaller burdens, yet resolves to transport it 
all at once, will either sink after it, or from fa¬ 
tigue leave it lying on the road. Thus it fre¬ 
quently fares with the youth, who resolves to be 
learned and wjbe all at once. The multitude 
the difficulty of the objefts that he sees and en¬ 
deavours to* Comprehend} sq bewilder and con¬ 
found him, that in utteriiopelessness he gives up 
his endeaVoucs after wisdom and learning. So 
likewilse it often happens with the man of busi¬ 
ness. 
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ness, who determines to be rich in a short space 
of time; so also with the ambitious man who re¬ 
solves to mounti'at once to the summit of honour 
and fame. Both the one and the other overlook 
and neglect that which they might do with the 
desired success, and vainly grasp at objects that 
are far beyond their sphere. Thus too it not un- 
• frequently fares with the man, my pious hearers, 
who resolves to attain at once to a high degree of 
moral goodness, of virtue, of general utility, who 
would undertake more and operate further, than 
his abilities and his situation allow. He would 
complete the edifice before he has laid the foun¬ 
dation. He requires to have important concerns 
committed to bis trust, ere he has given compe¬ 
tent proofs of his honesty and fidelity. He over¬ 
looks, contemns, neglects the detail; and by not 
learning how properly to use and employ it, ren¬ 
ders himself unworthy and incapable of the gross 
for which he is striving. And this is what our 
saviour in the text would teach us by saying: He 
that is faithful,in tlikt which is least is faithful also 

in much, and contrariwise: He that is unfaithful 

% 

in that which is least is unfaithful also in much. 
Itk holds good as to the abilities a man may pos¬ 
sess, and the manner bbw he employs-them i as 
to tlie station or the post he occupies and the me¬ 
thod in which he acquits himself of it: as to the 
functions he has to perform and, the manner in 
vi^liich he performs them: as to the satisfactions 

and 
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and pleasures that are granted hitD, and the man¬ 
ner how he enjoys them. With regard to all 
these objects it may be said: He that is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful also in much, and 
he that is unfaithful in that which is least is un¬ 
faithful also in much. 

First, therefore, with a view to the abilities 
which the man has, and the manner how' he em¬ 
ploys them. He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much; and he that is un¬ 
faithful in that which is least is unfaithful also.in 
that which is much. He that faithfully employs 
the few circumscribed^bilities which he has, by 
doing as much good with them as ever he can, 
will also faithfully employ far greater abilities, 
should they fall to his lot, and do still more’good 
with them : and he that neglects and misemploys 
the former, would also misemploy and neglect the 
latter. The one who is faithful in little, under¬ 
stands the value of his abilities, feels his obligation 
to make a proper use of them, turns them to the 
best account, finds a pleasure Hi the good he per¬ 
forms by them, and learns from experience that 
they are strengthened and increased in proportion 
as he faithfully employs them ; and this tendenl^ < 
of mind, would certainly Hot allow him to leave 
greater abilities unemployed, or to employ them 
less carefully and conscientiously. — And here, 
my dearest friends, we are extremely apt to de¬ 
ceive ourselves no less criminally than injuriously. 

Yes, 
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Yes, says many a one to himself^ if I had but 
more health, nior^ strength, more resolution, how 
readily would I employ them in doing good! How 
niany useful projects would 1 execute! Yes, if i 
had the knowledge of that great scholar, the sa¬ 
gacity of that experienced jierson, the means of 
that rich man^ the authority of that high person¬ 
age, the consequence and the rank of that noble¬ 
man ; what- would I not undertake and accom¬ 
plish ! How ardently labour at the improvement 
of my contemporaries! How aflfectionately sup¬ 
port the weak, and guide the wandering! How 
much light, how much joy, how much happiness 
diffuse around me by my benefactions and my 
succour! How readily prove a fathe^r to the fa¬ 
therless and a comfort to the wretched. How im¬ 
pressively defend the cause of truth and virtue! 
— But now — so limited, so impotent, so poor, 
so unimportant^nd unknown, so lost among the 
crowd as 1 am, — what can I attempt and achieve 
How vain, how ineffectual would my best exer¬ 
tions be!— And»amidst these idle^^iirishes and 
complaints the man ahapdotis himself to s!<yth and 
* remains inert., Because he cannot operate imme- 
jdfiMiely in the gross, on the whole, he will do no¬ 
thing mediately in the detail. -'Because he is hot 
abl^ to do everything, or not very mijMsh, he does 
nothing at all. But wouldst thou in earnest, o 
thou who so thinkest and actest, wouldst thou in 
if thy wishes were accomplished, if far 

greater 
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greater abilities had fallen to thy lot, wouldst thou 
have more faithfully employed them ? Would not 
thy indolence, which now renders thee so listless 
and inert, have always found new pretences for 
leaving them unemployed, or for very negligently 
employing them ? No ; he that is unfaithful in 
small matters is unfaithful also in great. No; if 
thou art really desirous to do uncommonly much 
good, begin by doing all the good thou canst with 
the little that thou hast. Do first the smaller with 
more conscientious, fidelity, if thou wouldst be 
thought capable and fond of doing great things. 
Sincerely employ thyjjmited inlerior abilities, if 
from true philantliropy, from a generous avidity 
for what is beautiful and excellent, thou requirest 
to have’greater. Weep with them that weep, if 
thou canst not relieve them. Bestovv personal 
service on the miserable, if thou art not able to 
rescue them from their misery by., pecuniary libe¬ 
rality or by powerful assistance. Be useful to thy 
children, to thy family, to thy friends and ac- 
quaintance» ,if thou hast no opportunity for being 
immediately serviceable ip the state. Comfort the 
innocent sufferer, the oppressed, if thou art not 
strong enough to deliver him from his sufierings, 
or to free him from the yoke of the oppressor. 
Let tbp light of thy understanding, of thy know- 
ledge, of tby virtues, shine in retirement, in thy 
house, if thou canst not let it shine publicly, in 
the worldat large. Preach by thy example, preach 

to 
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to the few that know and mind thee, if it be not 
granted thee to do so as an appointed instructor 
of larger assemblies. Fidelity in little will teach 
thee fidelity in much. And in proportion as 
thou faithfully employest thy abilities, thou wilt 
strengthen an^ enlarge them, wilt render thyself 
capable aiid worthy of greater abilities, and mayst 
expect the same reward, as he who is faithful in 
^uch. To him that hath, says Jesus, be it much 
or little, and properly uses that which he has, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abun¬ 
dance, he will constantly be gaining more: but 
whosoever hath not, or thinks that he has nothing 
and therefore makes not good use of it, from him 
shall be taken away even that he hatli. 

' He that is faithful in that which is least is failh- 
fulalso in much: this, secondly, holds srood with 
regain to the station tliat every man tills in the 
world, and to the manner in which he occupies it. 
These stations^are innumerable, all must be filled, 
and die choice of them depends not entirely on 
the individual. lie, who called us initp! being, as- 
signs us alsb the post vvjjre to occupy in his king¬ 
dom. causesms to;b# born in a high hr In a 
loW'<:bndition, in the cottages of the poor or in 
the palaces of the rich; destines one to widd:the 
sceptre and the other to hold thej^plotigh ; aji- 
points one tor be tlie commander and rSer over 
many of his bretht^, and subjects the other to 
’"his anihority and dominion; assigns to the former 

a far 
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a far extended^ to the latter a very confined field 
of action; causes the former to live in ttie brightest 
splendour^ the latter in the profoundcst obscurity. 
Consequently a man may occupy the lowest, or 
he may fill the highest station, without b^ing ob¬ 
noxious to censure for the one or liaving any merit 
on account of the other. But whatever he the 
post that he fills, he may occupy it wortliily or.. 
not; in any post he may be useful or injurious to 
his brethren, promote their happiness or increase 
their misery; in any sphere he may do good or 
harm, fulfil his duty or neglect it; and this con¬ 
fers honour upon hini or loads him with shame; 
this renders him capable and deserving of promo¬ 
tion or degradation, of being rewarded or pu¬ 
nished. For here likewise all depends on pfobity 
and fidelity. He wdio worthily fills his station in 
the present life, be it never so humble andiiliean). 
he who strenuously endeavours there to be and to 
do, all that he can and ought to be and to do in 

it; thus levels for himself the way to a higher 

* .1 

station in tj>e future world, to a station, the pre¬ 
rogatives whereof relate not so much to the ob¬ 
scurity or the splendour-6f the present, as to the 
fidelity with which it has been occupied. He that 
is faithful in thet which is least is faithful also in 
much. the honest, conscientious mana^nnent 
of the fbl^er lie has aicqiiihed'tbe inclinations and 
aptitudes^ r^uisite to the best management of the 
latter. — Let this truth serve as a w4min^ to 
VOL. II. BB . thee, 
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thee, o thou^ who livest in a superior and bril¬ 
liant station! It is not the height and dignity of 
thy post, but the manner in which thou fillest it, 
that determines thy worth and thy lot; and only 
a deeper disgrace and abasement awaits thee, if 
thou art not as conspicuous above thy brethren for 
virtue and merit, as thou art elevated above them 
by authority and power. But let this truth be 
ati encouragement and comfort to thee, o thou, 
who fillest perhaps at present one of the meanest 
offices among thy brethren. Fill it but worthily; 
be but faithful and conscientious in that, which 
thou there hast to do; learn only there to obey 
God and to love mankind, and from obedience 
towards God and from affection towards mankind 
.to fulfil every duty, though never so apparently 
insignificant, of thy station: so will thy fidelity 
raise ^thee above many others, who from their 
dangerous elevations now scarcely j^erceive - thee, 
or look down upon thee with scorn and contempt. 
— Let no one therefore be discontented with the 
station that is assigned him by providence; let 
no one be dazzled by his elevation, none be dis- 
spirited at bis meanness; none deem the duties of 
it top troublesome, and none think them too nu- 
"gatory; let none be negligent or remiss either in 
little or in much ; but let every one assiduously 
strive to be perpetually more honest in thought 
and action, and constantly to be found ihore faith¬ 
ful in the sight of God, the arbiter of tlie world! 

Thus 
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Thus will every one receive the.wages of his 
lity, eveiry one press continually fdrwardsj be ever 
climbing higher and proceeding from one stage of 
perfection to another. 

He that is faithfhl in that whicbis least is faith¬ 
ful also in much: this, thirdly, holds good with 
reference to the occupations incumbent on each 
individual, and to the manner in which be carries 
them on. These are as various as the circunir 
stances and connections in which each man stands, 
as the vocation and mode of life^hat each has 
chosen> or that has fallen to his lot. If one be 
called to rule oyer a whole people, an entire king- 
dom, another is appointed to govern a small mu¬ 
nicipal society, sind a third a still much smaller 
domestic circle. If one be employed in th% most 
important affairs of government, another has a 
small spot of ground to cultivate, or some%uboiv 
dinate trade to pursue. « If one labours at the 
provement of the age in which he lives, or pro¬ 
vides for the instruction of his fellow-subjects, 
another fcsjlows commerce or practises some art, 
a third furnishes us with habitations, a fourth 
supplies us with provisions,: a fifth with the vari¬ 
ous aoeotninodations auid elegancies of life. If 
the dCehpations ctf the one call for greater exer¬ 
tions of mind, those of the other are more fa«- 
tiguing td^ the body. If the one provides more 
for the gross, for the connection and regulation 
of the whole, the other attends more to the detail, 

B n 3 robre 
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ore to some one particular fraction of the whole. 
The oc^iupations of mankind therefore are ex¬ 
tremely numerous and diversified. Their dignity 
and their importance any more than their in¬ 
fluence and their consequences are not the same. 
But all may manage and attend to them, well or 
ill, in a laudable or in a disgraceful manner; the 
greatest and tnost important may be neglected, 
and the least and most trivial be discharged with 
honourable fidelity. And on this fidelity almost 
all depends. He that is faithful in little is faith¬ 
ful also in much. He who transacts the appa¬ 
rently small concerns, consigned to him at pre¬ 
sent, according to the best of his judgment, with 
all possible care.and conscientiousness, will no less 
carefully and conscientiously transact more' im¬ 
portant affairs, if ever they be committed to hiin. 
He that honestly fulfils the petty duties of his 
calling, will not decline much heavier duties when 
required. He who studies punctuality in the ob¬ 
servance of what is due to his brethren and never 
omits any service, how inconsiderable soever, that 
he can render them, will also not be remiss in 
the observance of what God requires of him, and 
whatever belongs to his service. He that with an 
honest and good heart corresponds with his tem¬ 
poral vocation in this world, however humfile and 
mean it may be, will also be apt and qualified for 
corresponding v^tli liis higher vocation in the 
world to come. — If therefore thou, my Christian 

brotheri 
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brother, with copscientious fidelity apply thyself 
to the instruction and formation of the few scho- 
lars and pupils that are now entrusted to thee, so 
wilt thou hereafter be qu^ified for becoming the 
teacher and guide of larger societies, and as faith* 
fully labouring in the enlargement of the kingdom 
of truth and of virtue among the full-grown, as 
thou dost at present among thy little ones. If in 
the quality of father of a family thou maintain 
discipline and order, peace and concord in thy 
house, and rule all thy inmates with impartiality, 
with discretion and kindness, so wilt thou also be, 
if called to it, an impartial judge of the people, a 
faithful magistrate and overseer of thy fellow sub¬ 
jects. If thou honestly manage the little that thy 
friends, that widows and orphans entrust to thee, 
so wilt thou also honestly manage greater pro¬ 
perty in public offices, even the whole revenues 
of the state. He that is faithful in that which is 

least, is faithful also in much.-The reason 

of it is obvious. It signifies not, as we have fre¬ 
quently told you, it signifies not so much what 
we do, as the manner how we do it. Fidelity 
small matters promotes our intrinsic perfection, 
our aptness to justice and beneficence, just as; ^ 
much fidelity in gteat concerns; and that is 
the foundation of this, by the one we learn the 
other. For: thereby we learn to hearken to our 
conscience, we learn to attend to its voice and di¬ 
rectly to follow its impulses; and if we do this in 



S 74 Vhe i^alue or 

little, surely we snail do" so arid still more in great 
tnatters. ■ Its suggestions will in either case be im- 
portatit to us, its approbation alw'ays pi^cious. If 
we are alarmed at bts^bukes bn venial failings, 
we shall shudder at its reproaches on greater de- 
jinquences^ By fidelity and care in small matters 
we learn to act in all particulars upon principle, 
by sound, invariaSle maxims, we acquire the love 

Of order, of exactitude; we habituate ourselves to 

' ' ' ' 

esteem every duty as sacred and inviolable, and 
the inclifiation to do that, which is lawful and 
right, which is our duty, will gradually become 
natural to us; and When we have learnt this, 
when we have accustoUied ourselves to it, how can 
we act contrary to those principles, that love of 
order, that inclination to duty, that conscien¬ 
tiousness, if called upon to transact greater aifairs, 
more important concerns ? Hast thou then, o 
man, in pursuance of thy calling and thy connec¬ 
tions with others, only to do with comparatively 
small matters, only apparently trifling concerns 
to transact, let not that mislead thee to negli- 
(pBce. Be careful, be faithful, be conscientious 
in that, which thou hast to do, however slight and 
mean it may be. This will render tbee just as 
intelligent and good, justSs accomplished and as 
capable, hereafter, • whether in the present or in 
the future worldy undertake and execute more 
imjportant matters, as though thou hadst already 
been employed in such aifairs. 

Hfe 
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He that is faithful in that which is least is faith¬ 
ful also in much, and he who properly manages 
the least, may promise himself gBeater things: this 
finally holds good with regard to the Amusements 
and pleasures, that are granted to each of us, and 
the manner how he enjoys them. Yes, my pious 
hearers, even amusements and pleasures are goods 
entrusted to us, are gifts and presents of the great 
sovereign of the world, the use whereof is by no,| 
means indifferent, and in the indulgence and em¬ 
ployment of them fidelity and integrity are re¬ 
quired. To be sensible iD the value of the plea¬ 
sures and amusemeuts of life; to indulge in them 
with cheerfulness and gratitude; to enjoy them 
under a liyely sense of the goodness of God, the 
supreme dispenser of joy; to be excited by them 
to delight in his love, to obey his commands, to 
trust in his providence, to a liberal affection to¬ 
wards all mankind, to the willing discharge of 
every duty: this is to use them faithfujly. And 
he who does this in little, renders himself capable 
of doing it in great. He therefore that enjoys 
the inferior, but innocent, advantages, pleasures, 
amusements of this life with an open, a tender 
and susceptible heart, with inward complacency ^ 
in all that is beautif^^imd good, with cordial sa¬ 
tisfaction in his own ^istence and in the existence 
of God^ he who learns to be happy in God and his 
providence: in so doing renders himself qualified 

greater, superior felicities in the future w'orld; 
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he smooths to himself the way to the enjoyment 
of the purer delights of heaven. Yes, my dearest 
friends, he does not best prepare himself for the 
prerogatives and felicities of the future life, who 
contemplates all that surrounds and befalls him, 
on its gloomy side; seems on all hands to find 
•causes of discontent and complaint, and goes joy¬ 
less and sad about the beautiful world of God. 
^How can that be a preparation for superior hap¬ 
piness and, joy! No; he alone prepares himself 
for them aright, who s^ks, discovers, reveres the 
traces of divine bounty on all sides; who feels 
himself everywhere encompassed and overflowed 
with the benefits of his creator and father, as 

Ji ^ 

much as with his light and with his air; and 
even does not overlook or turn aside in disdain 
from such single, scattered flowers as he iqnay 
chance to meet with on his path, because he ean- 
not always, perhaps but seldom can range> , in 
flowery fields, or delight himself in gardens ena¬ 
meled with various dyes and breathing mingled 
odours. Wouldst thou therefore in this respect 
be faithful, o man, and qualify thyself for greater 
things; rejoice in all the good, that thou art and 
hast and canst do, however, little and insignificant 
it may appear to others; pjoice in every recre^ 
tion, every amusement that falls to thy share; 
learn to rejoice in every flower of the field, every 
living creature, every reasonable being; enjoy^lhe 
flavour of the simplest food, the quiet and seelltj^ 

of 
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of thy humble cottage, the repose of thy una¬ 
dorned couch, the confidential attachment of thy 
few inmates and friends, the commonest beau¬ 
ties of nature, enjoy them as cheerfully, as grate¬ 
fully, as perhaps but few of the rich and great 
enjoy their delicate viands, the accommodations 
and elegancies of their splendid palaces, the de¬ 
corations of their dormitories, the respect and ser¬ 
vices of their numerous attendants and the most ^ 
eurious productions of art. " Look in all things up 
to God, from whom all good gifts proceed ; con¬ 
sider and enjoy them all as benefactions, as pledges 
of thy heavenly father’s love: so wilt thou be*al- 
ready happy here in every, though ever so com¬ 
paratively small, proportion of means of pleasure 
and delight, and thereby capacitate thyself for 
ever greater, ever purer felicity in the world to 
come. 

So certain, my pious hearers, so fertile is the 
truth contained in our text: he that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much. So 
certain is it^ that the grand concern is not how 
much or how little we have and can and do per¬ 
form, but rather the manner how we possess and 
use all this. Oh may we deeply imprint this truth 
upon our hearts, my dearest friends ? May we all, 
enlightened by its light, come to this firm, unal¬ 
terable resolution: However limited my faculties, 
however humble my station, however inconsider¬ 
able my business, however common and ordinary 

my 
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my pleasures and amusements, I will neverthe¬ 
less faithfully employ the faculties that 1 have, 
properly fill the post I occupy, conscientiously 
transact the affairs of my calling, cheerfully and 
thankfully enjoy the amusements' and pleasures 
that are vouchsafed me; and in this method will 
I contentedly and boldly urge my course after 
greater faculties, after a hi^er station, after more 
important concerns, after purer joys, and expect 
all this, as the unmerited, glorious recompence 
of my fidelity, from the God with whom integrity 
and fidelity are of all uvkil! 



SERMON XLIX. 


Signs of Growth in Goodness. 


God, how lofty is our destination I How 
grand the perfection to which thou hast called us, 
as Christians ! To If^me continually wiser, con¬ 
tinually better, to be continually gaining a nearer 
and brighter resemblance of thy son our saviour, 
daily more to be renewed after thy image, and 
thus to advance ever nearer to thee, the supreme, 
the absolutely perfect being; to this end hast 
thou ordained and called us! And to this end 
hast thou ,endowed us wim all necessary capaci¬ 
ties and powers, and supplied us with the most 
forcible inducements and impulses, the best re¬ 
sources. Oh what might we all be and do and 
become, were we continually mindful of our des¬ 
tination, continually obedient to thy call! And 
yet we are so prone to be indolent and remiss in 
goodness! And yet we are*so easily and readily ' 
satisfied witl> that which we have already done and 
are become! And yet we are so soon weary of 
reaching out after higher perfection, and so fre¬ 
quently 
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quently lose sight of the glorious prize which thou 
hast set before us! And then perhaps we complain 
of the obstacles, which we ourselves have thrown 
in the way, of the difficulties with which we our*- 
selves incumber our course, of the want of pleasure 
and satisfaction in the exercise of virtue, for which 
at the same time we alone are to blame! Ah, mer¬ 
ciful God, look down with pity and pardon on us, 
thy frail and feeble children! Let us no longer 
walk the path of duty and virtue with such infirm, 
uncertain steps. Teach us better to understand 
our high vocation and to think and act more con¬ 
formably to it! Inspire us with fresh courage, 
with renovated ardour, with recruited energies to 
do what is good in thy sight, to continue our ef¬ 
forts after Christian perfection. Grant also that 
our present reflections on the doctrines of religion 
may be blessed to that end. Grant that we may 
turn our whole attention on ourselves, call ourselves 
to account concerning our progress irt goodness, 
and that so sincerely, so impartially that we need 
not shun the thought of thy omniscience and om¬ 
nipresence, and then let the knowledge of our de¬ 
fects attd the sentiment of our failings impel us 
powerfully to labour at our sanctification. We 
pray thee for these mercies in the name of thy 
son, our lord, and sum up our petitions as his vo¬ 
taries in the words which in pity to our infirmi¬ 
ties he vouchsafed to teach us. Our father, &c. 


1 COB. 
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1 CORINTH. XV. 5 B. 

Always aboun ding in the work of the Ixird. 

By the very nature and constitution of Qur soul, 
my pious hearers, we must either proceed and ad* 
vance farther in goodness, or go backwards. To 
be stationary in knowledge and in virtue, can 
only be conceived of a being that is absolutely per¬ 
fect, that can neither be wiser nor better, than it 
actually is. The most true and just sentiment, 
unless I often renew it in my mind, will gradu¬ 
ally beeffaced and give room to doubt and error; 
the most generous affection, unless I nourish it, 
will gradually be weakened and yield to other less 
generous ov even to sordid afiections; the greatest 
skilband dexterity, unless I employ it, will gra¬ 
dually decline and allow the difficulties already 
conquered ^to spring up afresh. On the other 
hand, I cannot revive any true, just idea with 
proper attention, without begetting in me other 
conceptions equally true and just, and conse¬ 
quently without advancing farther in knowledge. 
I cannot purposely and with pleasure nourish any 
good affection, without strengthening it by the 
same means and acquiring fresh vigoiif to good 
action; I cannot properly employ any virtuous 
aptness, without rendering the employment of it 
still more facile, more free and connatural to the 
soul. Thus it is in morals; but the case is to¬ 
tally 
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tally different with material pbjtiits. These are 
worn out, decayed, destroyed by use; -the for* 
mer are preserved, multiplied, perfected by use. 
The kingdom may remain wealthy, though its 
riches are not increased ; it has only to kfeep or 
not consume what it has got. The virtuous man 
eannot remain virtuous without constantly becom¬ 
ing more virtuous. The non-employment of his 
endowments and abilities, to him is real loss; 
whereas the diligent, strenuous employment of 
that, which he has already gained and acquired, 
is real profit. Here therefore is no need of mode¬ 
ration and false modesty to set bounds to our de¬ 
sires and exertions. Here complete satisfaction 
with ourselves and our condition is^lways per¬ 
nicious. He who aims not at purer virtue, at 
higher perfection, runs great risque of losing even 
the virtue and perfection to which he has already 
attained. In short, he who would not run retro¬ 
grade in goodness, must push forward in it, he 
must, according to the frequent exhortations 
in holy writ, be continually growing, ever in¬ 
creasing, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. This then being the true $tate of the case, 
my piou||^earers, it must be of the utmost con¬ 
sequence to us, to know, whether we are positively 
growing and increasing in goodness, because other¬ 
wise our virtue, or the religious frame of our 
heart and life, must fall under suspicion. Let us 
then for once, niy dear friends, institute a aeriqus 
‘ ft inquiry 
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inquiry concerning our growth in goodness. My 
present discourse is designed to furnish you with 
the signs or marks of this growth, and to induce 
you to compare your own condition with-them. 
We are already again drawing towards the con¬ 
clusion of a year, already are we ^gain invited to 
solemnize the sacred supper, to the celebration of 
a Christian festival. What then is more natural 
than for us to put the question ? Whether since 
the termination of the foregoing year, since the 
keeping of the last festival, the Jast attendance at 
the lord’s table, we have remained true to our 
good, Christian dispositions, exercised and con¬ 
firmed ourselverin them, and of course increased 
in goodnes^ or not? Oh let us treat this question 
with that gravity, and answer it to ourselves with 
that impartiality wliich befits creatures who must 
one day be examined upon it at the bar of a higher 
tribunal. 

The first sign of growth in goodness is, if we 
actually do more good, than we formerly did, - if 
our faith work progressively more by love, be con¬ 
tinually more fruitful in good works, if the inte¬ 
grity of our hearts, the sincerity of our Christian 
dispositions, our desire to please God aqd to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of our brethren be more and 
more apparent and effeclive in good actions. Much 
indeed depends on external causes, opportunities, 
incentives, conjunctures, bn the portion of abili¬ 
ties and means, that each individual possesses. 

These 
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These are not always, are never entirely in our 
own power. They all depend on the disposals of 
providence and on the connections in which it has 
placed us. We have not all the same capacities 
and abilities, and even those which we have are 


not always alike great and vigorous, not always 
serviceable to an equal eictent. It is the same 
with the other objects, which may ascertain the 
sum of our good actions. Sometimes we have 
more, at others fewer, now stronger, then weaker 
motives and encouragements to goodness; one 
while greater, then again less opportunity and re¬ 
quisition to serve and be useful to others. To one, 
God assigns a larger, to another a narrower sphere. 


for exerting his faculties and eifectu^ing good. 
To one he commits five, to another ten talents. 


which he is to put out to interest. One [jerson 
shall succeed better with regard to disposition^ 


inclinations, endeavours, to industry'and fidelity 
in Christian virtue, than another, and yet do less 
good thim this other, who has not gone so far in 
them, because the latter had more means and abi¬ 


lities and opportunities for it than the former. 
The question therefore properly is this : Whether 
with the^same portion of abilities, w hether in si¬ 
milar circumstances, with the like motives and 


opportunities, we dd m^re good than we were 
use^ to do before? Or, wjiether, having the 
abfiities and ,the means to that purpose, we dilate 
more than we contract ourselves with respect to 

bene- 
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beneficence, to g^enera! utility, to preventing 
kindness, and tender endearments; whether we 
are less apt to neglect, more careful to employ the 
opportunities bf doing anything good and useful; 
and are more and more active and assiduous in 
the best application of our abilities, in the per¬ 
formance of whatever duty and conscience re¬ 
quire? Whether, in a given portion of our lives 
we can call to our memories more days, that are 
distinguished from others, by particular good, ge¬ 
nerous acts, or by extraordinary triumphs over 
iniquity ? However, ;since we have not always, 
perhaps but seldom, ^e opportunity for judging 
of our growth in goodness by this criterion, and 
as here likewise the principal concern is, how we 
do that which we are able and ought to do, rather 
than what we perform, we will proceed to other 
iflarks of our growth in goodness, the application 
whereof is attended with fewer difficulties. 

A second sign of our growth in citristian virtue 
is therefore, if we be more inclined to good, if we 
have a greater relish for it, take more delight in 
it, rejoice more in the good that is done, than 
heretofore. We set about acquiring Christian in¬ 
tegrity and begin to work at our improvement, 
thus we indeed do good, perhaps a great deal of 
good, but we must still in softie degree force our¬ 
selves to it; our understanding has still more 
share iii it than our heart. We discharge ouf 
duty; but still it frequently appears burthettsome 

VOL, II, c c to 
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to US,, we sometimes cannot forbear wishing se» 
cretly, that in some particular instance or ano¬ 
ther we might decline it. We perform some ex¬ 
ercises of devotion, we devote cer^in seasons and 
hours to lonely meditation, to reflection, to 
prayer; Hut generally rather because we look upon 
it as an obligation, than because we promise .our¬ 
selves much pleasure and satisfaction from it. 
The case is very different however, when we are 
farther advanced in goodness. The .oftener and 
the longer we have followed the precepts of vir¬ 
tue, the more do we understand and fbel how just, 
how equitable, how venerable they are, how 
greatly the practice of them promotes our perfec¬ 
tion and happiness. The more good we have al¬ 
ready done, so much the. more experience have 
we acquired hoW agreeable and useful the con¬ 
sequences of it are both to ourselves and to othclis. 
The oftener we have thwarted ohr foolish desires, 
the oftener we have subjected our sensual appetites 
to the measures of reason, the more dignity does 
it give us in our own estimation, the dearer is 
every victory we gain over ourselves and sensu¬ 
ality.' The oftener and more punctually we have 
fulfliied tOur duty, the more Arm and stable is our 
peace of mind, the more grateful our self-satis&c- 
tion. The loi^r%e have employed ourselves in 
mtional exercises of devotion, and the oftener we 
^ave succeeded in doing so in spirit and in truth, 
greater light dtflftises itself over our minds^ greater 

order 
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order and tranquillity rei^n in* our hearts, the 
more conversant are we in the doctrines of reli*- 
gion, which elevate the mind of man, and cause 
him to feel his high destination and his blessed 
connection with deity. In proportion therefore 
as we farther advance in all these respects, in the 
same proportion must we also find greater, relish 
in them; and by parity of reasoning, the more 
pleasure all these objects procure^.us, the better 
acquainted must we have rendered ourselves with 
them, the farther advances must we have made in 
them. Would.you then judge of your progress 
in goodness, my pious hearers, ask yourselves: 
Need i now lay less restraint upon myself in all 
these resp^ts,. than formerly? Does my heart, 
my inclination impeJl me more to them than the 
bare cold idea that it is an indispensable obliga¬ 
tion.? Are justice and beneficence become a de¬ 
light to me ? Do I experience and feel how amply 
every goqd^ generous action rewards itself ? Do 
1 eagerly seize every opportunity fork? Do I 
profit by it with alacrity and without any repug¬ 
nance ? Are the hourathat I devote to the wor¬ 
ship of God, to dfivotioq, truly hours of reci’ea- 
tion r Do they procure me real gratification, and 
more pleasure, than perhaps otherwise harmless, 
but entirely sensuab distradlions and amusements 
procure me I Can I sacrifice these to theniuand 
lieglect the latter for their sake, without feeling 
the want or the loss of tliem ? 

cc 2 


A third 
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A thir4 of our growth in goodness is, if 
we do good with greater facility and promptitude. 
This is a natural consequence of the foregoing. 
What we do readily, what we do with pleasure, 
what our heart impells us to, that costs us little 
trouble, that generally succeeds. And the oftenw 
we repeat an action or a sjiecies of action, so much 
the easier and abler we perform it. Our ideas 
and our faculties thus acquire a determinate, firm 

^ Hi 

direction. The former present themselves to us 
at once in greater perspicuity and with united 
force, and the latter never refuse us their aid, 
whenever we want it. We have no occasion first 
anxiously to collect the former and with much 
trouble to rouze and set in motion the latter. We 
conceive and do that, which we have already so 
often conceived and done, and what by this means 
is become as it were natural to us, ^— Along a road 
with which we are thoroughly acquainted, which 
we have already often gone, we walk with far 
greater ease and celerity, we are delayed by much 
fewer interruptions and embarrassm<int8» we lose 
ourselves far seldonier in mazy crossings and turn¬ 
ings ; we see these obstructions and interruptions 
before hand, avoid them, are aware of those crossings 
and turnings, and come much sooner and with fjft* 
less fatigue to the en<fbf our journey, than one who 
is ignorant of his lyay, must first explore it, often 
wander from it, and is surprised at every little 
rub and obstruction that he happens to stumble 

upon. 
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upon. ^ If ye therefore, my pious hearers, when¬ 
ever ye should abstain from any evil, or do some¬ 
thing good, whenever your virtue com^s in con¬ 
flict with your sensuality,, your duty with your 
propensity to pleasure, if you then must antece¬ 
dently enter into many considerations, previously 
collect together and circumstantially ball to mind 
the several motives by which jnstiqe^ honour, in¬ 
terest, fear and hope urge and oblige you to ab¬ 
stain from the one or to practise the other; if you 
must then laboriously exert your faculties, ere you 
come to resolve and to act: it is a manifest proof 
that you are as yet feeble novices in good^ss, 
that you are not got far in Christian integrity. If 
on the contrary the thought, this is right, this is 
expedient, this is agreeable to the will of God, 
this is consonant to the temper, to the dignity of 
a Christian, instantly decides you, instantly com¬ 
municates to you force and excitement, to do that 
w'hich is incumbent on you to do at the time and 
what on the jpresent occasion is the Attest and 
best; if you instantly hearken to the call of God, 
to the voice of your conscience, and without con¬ 
sulting flesh and blood, without being misled by 
the objections of setisul^y or sloth, unreservedly 
obey them ; if, for example, ^it costs you no great 
pains and exertion, no hard struggle with your¬ 
selves, to suppress the'emotions of resentment;p&r 
anger, in forgiving an adversary, in preferring 
duty to pleasure, to be patient in afflictions, to 
make various sacrifices to virtue; it is a sure sign, 

that 
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that you have trained youi^selves up tti goodness, 
that you are advancing towards Christian perfec¬ 
tion, tl^&t from children you are become men in 
chHstiarrity. ' ' 

A fourth sign Of our growth in goodness is, if 
we are less alarmed at the imp^inrients and diffi¬ 
culties we m^et with in the-practice of it, encoun¬ 
ter them with greater composure, and combat 
them with more courage and resolution. The 
longer we travel the road of Christian virtue and 
integrity, the more are we convinced by personal 
experience, that these impediments and difficulties 
are||y no means invincible $ and the oftener we 
have actually conquered them and successfully 
employed our forces in combating them, the 
Stronger and bolder do we fed, to combat and to 
conquer them again. 'I'he nOvice in goodness 
starts at every unwonted object, sbuddera at every 
trifitiig obstacle, is frightened at every opposition, 
dismayed at eveiy danger. If he fall^ he remains 
lying on the ground, till he can summon up the 
courage and resolution to rise. He is so taken up 
with lamenting and complaining of his fail, that 
he has no time to think of correcting his mistakes. 
And if bis first attenapt^lthiscatry, he is but too 
easily deterred from repeating them. He bad ra¬ 
ther irresolutely stand ^Iding^his hands, is gene- 
more inclined to turn-back; than press for¬ 
wards with collected and redoubled efifbrts, and 
‘Work his way perhaps not without jlains and con¬ 
flict through all obstructions.— Totally dtfierent 


IS 
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is the case vi^ilth the well-trained Christian who is 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, and 
impressing forvvard to higher perfectioiu- He is not 
afraid, where there is nothing to fear, and even 
where there is ground for apprehension neither 
allows it to dishearten or confound him. The of- 
tener he has already conquered, the less need he 
decline the combat; the nearer he approaches the 
goal, the less does he allow anything to deter him 
from pursuing the race. New difficulties are not 
unfrequently to him only new stimulants to dili¬ 
gence, to ardour, to more strenuous perseverance. 
Even Iiis mistakes, his aberrations, his tardy pro-* 
gress cannot intirnidate him from pursuing his 
way, nor depress his spirits upon it. If he fall, 
he wastes no time in fruitless lamentations, rises 
wiffiout delay and pursues his course with addi¬ 
tional prudence and caution.—Do ye know your^ 
selves by these lineaments, my pious hearers ? 
Are ye not afoaid to enter the lists with your pas¬ 
sions ? Do ye boldly encounter the obstacles ye 
meet with in the discharge of your duty J Do ye 
then inquire not so much about wliat 4s easy or 
difficult, as about what is right and proper and 
best for the occasion ? Does the mockery of fools 
and the example of the wicked make less and less 
impression upon you ? Do ye seldomer than ever 
turn aside either to the right hand or to the Jeft 
from the path of the just, and does the nearer view 
of the heavenly prize increase your ardour to 
reach it ? A 6fth 
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A fifth sign of our growth i h goodfiess is, if we 
act upon nobler principles, in purer views, if we 
act rather from love than from fear, rather from 
inclination than from compulsion. When a man 
first pays attention to his moral state, learns to 
jKirceive his defects and corruption, and begins .to 
labour at his amendment, he is commonly more 
actuated by servile than by filial sentiments towards 
God, more by fear than by love. His state ap¬ 
pears to him extremely dangerous, and this danger 
he is determined to avoid. The lamentable ex¬ 
perience he has already had of the pernicious ef¬ 
fects of his follies and iniquities, gives him reason 
to dread more fatal consequences from them. 
The abasement and misery intowhich vice plunges 
its slaves, strike him with horror; and the thought 
of a holy and almighty God, who is the judge of 
him and of the whole world, threatens him with 
punishments, which in magnitude and duration 
transcend liis power of conception. He feels the 
w’ant of real happiness and the vanity and deceit¬ 
fulness of everything wherein he has hitherto 
been seeking it. To avoid those calamities and to 
supply this want, he abstains from evil, does good, 
and resolves now to work an alteration in his 

mind and manners. As yet however he is «nac«» 

> ^ • 

quainted with the bea.uty and loveliness of virtue, 
the dignity and the felicity o? a truly Christian 
temper and life; as yet the idea of God commu¬ 
nicates to him more uneasiness and embarrass¬ 
ment 
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ment than oonfideiice and joy; as yet he acts ge¬ 
nerally rather from con^traitit than from inclina¬ 
tion, rather because be sees no other method of 
deliverance bef:ire him, than because he finds any 
pleasure in the practice of it. As yet necessity 
and duty and the dread of punish iiieiit and misery 
are the principal motives of his better conduct. 
— In proportion however as the man increases in 
goodness and advances farther on the way of amend¬ 
ment, his thoughts and afiections refine. Folly 
and sin appear to him constantly more shocking 
and degrading, integrity and virtue more fair and 
amiable, and thus hefearns to abhor the evil, even 
without regard to its noxious consequences, and 
to esteem and love the good for itself alone. The 
sentiment that God is gracious to him, that he 
loves him with the tenderness of a parent, that he 
bears with him so patiently and daily blesses him> 
witli such numerous benefits, that he designed him 
for everlasting hajjpiness and has called’hini to it 
and assured him of it by his son Jesus ; the idea 
of all that this ^on of the Highest did, suiiered, 
sacrificed for the best interests of mankind, the de¬ 
liverance that he procured to the human race, 
and the dignity to which he has raised it: all this 
touches and gradually softens his heart, penetrates 
it by degrees with warmer gratitude and love to¬ 
wards God and Jesus Christ, and causes the desire 
,of approving himself to so bountiful, so gracious 
a God and father, and to extol his deliverer for 

his 
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bis generous aid, to he constantly more active 
and alert. And thus love casteth out fear., Thus 
is he animated by the spirit of adoption. Thus ^ 
does he all that he does, agreeably to the will and 
to the glory of God. Thus does Christ live and 
reign in him ; and the ih’dour to imitate him, to 
acquire a constantly stricter assimilation with 
him, allows him never to be weary and faint in 
well-doing. That to him is pleasure and delight, 
which to the young probationer in virtue is oftea 
burdensome and oppressive. Gratitude and love 
induce him, to what the other is impelled to by 
necessity and fear. — And are these now, my 
pious hearers, the motives and^the ends of your 
good conduct ? -Is your virtue the. spontaireous 
result of childlike obedience to beayen ? Is it the 
love of God, is it the^ love of Jesus, is it the thence 
arising love of mankind, is it the sentiment of the 
dignity of the man and of the Christian, is it the 
aspiration to higher perfection,; to a nearer com¬ 
munion with God and with Jesus, is it the pros¬ 
pect of a better world*, that actuates and governs 
you in what you chuse or avoid ? Only if ye can . 
honestly answer in the affirmative to these ques¬ 
tions, have ye reason to rejoice in your growth in 
goodness, in racing nearer approaches to the mark 
of the prize of your hi^h calling. 

A sixth sign of growth in goodness is, if we do 
good without any visible beneficial consequences, 
and let not that disturb us in doing what is right 

and 
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and fit; if we be willing and ready to make any 
sacrifice to duty and virtue, which they demand 
of us, and even in those sacrifices find the same 
pleasure that others do in the enjoyment of the 
advantages resulting from integrity. This is the 
very zenith of human virtue. This was the vir¬ 
tue of Jesus, our lea^iler and forerunner. He was 
absolutely destitute of all extraneous motives and 
encouragements to virtue. He had nothing to 
support him, to strengthen him, to animate him, 
except the approbation of his own heart and the 
applause of God, his heavenly father. He la¬ 
boured almost always without any apparent suc¬ 
cess, found continual opposition and obstruction 
on career, passed his life in one perpetual 
course of self-denial, left the whole harvest of 
what he had cultivated and sown to his disciples 
and their successors, and nevertheless performed 
not one good act the less, nor with less zeal and. 
fidelity, and yet remained as resolute and unwea¬ 
ried, as though all circumstances had favoured 
him and all be did had immediately yielded fruit 
in full maturity. The more we resemble in this 
respect our lord, the greater and more indubitable 
is our growth in Christian virtue. If therefore the 
teacher, who seems to be labouring absolutely 4n 
vain at the improvement of mankind, is yet never 
weary in pursuing that task with the whole stress 
of his feculties and the sacrifice of many of the ac¬ 
commodations and comforts of life; if the patriot, 

whose 
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whose generous sentiments and merits are entirely 
overlooked or misconstrued, yet, disregarding all 
personal considerations of profit, ceases hot to 
think and to act for the public benefit; if the 
father and the mother of a family proceed inde- 
fatigably and unremittingly in superintending the 
education of their children, directing their beha¬ 
viour, and forming their manners, however long 
they may be hoping in vain for the fruits of their 
labour; if the Christian, amidst a corrupt and 
perverse generation, where no one seems to heed 
his example, no one to regulate himself by it, 
where a stricter course of piety is ridiculed and 
despised, yet perseveres in his Christian dispositions, 
yet does not forbear to talk and to act as beeves 
a follower of Christ, to let his light ^hine before 
men, and to sow his good seed, yet deems not 
that seed lost though he perceive it neither to 
spring up nor to thrive, and always cheerfully 
pursues his way, should he even trai^l quite alone: 
if this be the case, if those and these are so dis¬ 
posed and so behave, then are they undoubtedly 
authorized to rejoice in a very considerable, in an 
extraordinary progress in Christian integrity. 
Lastly, my pious hearers, this also is a sign of 
growth in gocdfiess, if we he at the same tim* 
modest, not conceited, neith^ proud nor presum¬ 
ing on account of what we have already done, but 
ever urging forward, and never so satisfied with 
ourselves, as though we need not endeavour to 

become 
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become better. The farther, the artist has at¬ 
tained, the less he thinks that he has reached the 
perfection of his art. The more the scholar 
knows, the more clearly he perceives how much 
he yet knows not. It is the novice alone in either 
instance that is generally proud. So likewise the 
novice in virtue. At first indeed, as we before 
remarked, he is extremely timorous and shy, 
frightened at every danger, startled at every ob¬ 
stacle, and averse from all pains and exertion. 
Presently however he becomes confident and fash, 
resigns himself implicitly to his own abilities, 
imagines every little 'advantage he gains over the 
enemy to be a total defeat of him, accounts every 
just and becoming action that he performs an he¬ 
roic achievement, every step he makes on the road 
of virtue, a very considerable part of his journey, 
looks back perhaps with proud disdain on those 
that are behind him, and in a short time fancies 
he has surmounted every difficulty, has completed 
his task, and almost reached the goal. And then 
— his lusts and passions, rather lulled asleep than 
subdued, bursting their puny restraints, become 
more clamorous than before, his ardour relents, 
his forces abate, his presumption occasions him a 
fall, and he finds himself thrown back as far, as 
he fondly thought he had advanced. —The well- 
disciplined Christian on the contrary,' my pious 
hearers, who really abounds in the work of the 
Lord, is neither timid nor rash, neither proud of 

what 
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wbat hie has already d6fic/nor reniiss in what i» 
still incumbent on him to do. Though courage 
and confidence attend him on his way, yet mo¬ 
desty and discretion never forsake him. He has 
too oft^ experienced his frailty, implicitly to 
rely on his strength. He has been too often sur¬ 
prised by unbridled appetites, assailed by unex- 
|>ected temptations, to believe himself secure and 
to relax in his vigilance over himself and all that 
surrounds him. He knows the extent of his du¬ 
ties, the grandeur of his destination, the sanction 
of the divine laws, the high degree of virtue of 
which the man and the Christian, is capable, too 
well, for ever being able to imagine that he has 
done all and is become all, that he jx)S8ibly can do 
and become. No; all the good that he has already 
done, is in his sight but little in comparison of 
what be still desires and strives to do. From corn- 
plete conviction he thinks and says wit^i the apos¬ 
tle i Not as though 1 had already attained, either 
were already perfect I No; forgetting tiiose things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, 1 press towards the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.*—^ And is this also your language, my pious 
heaths, and the language of yotfi’ hmts? Do 
you add to your virtue modesty ? Do you never 
cease to watch over yourselves and to avoid temp¬ 
tation ? Do you judge yourselves and your good 
aj^tipns with virtuous severity? Do you iiever 

think 
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think you have done good enough, or that you 
are sutHciently wise and good ? Do you press 
incessantly and indefatigably towards higher per¬ 
fection ? 

'These, my pious hearers, are the signs and to¬ 
kens, by which we may judge of our growth in 
goodness. If we do more good than formerly ; if 
we love the good; if we do it with greater facility 
and promptitude: if we arc less alarmed at the 
difficulties attending it and fight against them 
more valiantly ; if we do good from more liberal 
motives alid in purer views; independently of the 
wished-for success and when attended with va¬ 
rious sacrifices ; and finally at the same time are 
modest and constantly pressing forward: then, 
my dearest friends, then are we always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, then are we making ex¬ 
traordinary approaches towards Christian perfec¬ 
tion. Now try yourselves impartially by these 
marks. Rejoice if ye discover yourselves in the 
character of the practised Christian, rejoice in your 
progress in goodnesis, and thank God for the 
courage and the abilities he has granted you to 
that end. Be ye the salt of the earth, the light 
of the world, persons particularly devoted to God 
and to the service of your brethren. Be ever true 
to your high and honourably vocation, and become 
more and more the shining pattema of Christian 
integrity and virtue. —Are ye however still dis¬ 
tant from the goal, my pious hearers, are ye still 

weak 
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weak and wavering novices in goodness; oh let 
the sentiment of your weakness shame, but not 
deject you, let your errors and negligences not 
mislead you into new errors and negligences, but 
rouze you to redoubled efforts in industry and zeal. 
No; the crown that sparkles from afar, but stands 
full in view before you, should inspire you with 
renovated ardour, resolutely and prudently to run 
the course that leads to its possession, and never 
more to lose sight of it, till you have actually at¬ 
tained it. Amen. 



SERMON L, 


Encouragement and ' Direction to Growth in 

Goodness, 


God, thy commands are essential goodness; 
commands of the wisest and most benevolent fa¬ 
ther, who has only in ^iew the happiness of his 
children. Oh how readily, how zealously ought 
we to obey thee! How willingly follow thy call, 
when thou summonest us to continual progress 
after purer virtue, after higher j)crfection ! And 
how foolishly, how injuriously to ourselves do we 
act, when we resist thy commands and refuse to 
obey thy voice! Surely to obey thee is pure feli¬ 
city : to refuse obedience to thee is stupidity and 
misery. No; not for thy sake, but solely for 
ours hast thou given us such holy laws for our di¬ 
rection, so shining an example of virtue for our 
model, and so many and forcible incentives and 
motives for evfr becoming wiser and better. For 
thus alone can we likewise become always more 
composed and tranquil, always more contented, 
always more happy. Oh that we continually per¬ 
ceived this truth, were consta^y mindful of it, 
VOL. n. p D and 
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and paid thee always that filial, joyful obedience, 
which in all respects we owe thee! Oh that we 
were never weary in labouring at our improve¬ 
ment, at the advancement of our spiritual, our 
everlasting perfection, and thus ran with courage 
and constancy for the glori(»us prize which thou 
hast set before us! Teach us then, merciful God, 
ever better to perceive the grandeur of our desti¬ 
nation, the worth of thy bounties, the dignity and 
the fehcity of a truly Christian temper and con¬ 
duct, the satisfactions and advantages of growth 
in goodness; and oh do thou grant, that we, in¬ 
flamed with a generous ambition, with gratitude 
and love to thee, and laying aside all that may re¬ 
tard and incumber us in our exertions after Chris¬ 
tian perfection, may constantly look unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith, who is gone 
before us with great triumph unto thy kingdom 
in heaven, and with fortitude and perseverance 
may run the race, which thou, in thy mercy, hast 
appointed to us. Accompany to that end with 
thy blessing the’ doctrines of religion which are 
now to employ our meditations. Let us clearly 
perceive their truth, be sensible to their energy 
and faithfully follow their precepts. These our 
petitions we present unto thee ijit;the name of 
Jesus Christ, our lord, and address thee further, 
as his votaries, with filial trust and confidence, in 
the words which he himself prescribed us to use. 
Our father, ^ 


1 COR» 
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1 COR. XV. 58 . * 

Always abounding in the work of the Lord. 

The desire of advancing farther, of climbing 
higher, of still gaining greater accessions of per¬ 
fection and happiness, is more or less common to 
all mankind. It is grounded in our nature, and 
can never, even in the extremest degeneracy and 
embasement of mankind, be entirely and for ever 
eradicated from the human breast. It is not how¬ 
ever always so lively and active, as to exhibit itself 
in earnest, unabated Exertions. It is but too fine- 
quently weakened and rendered almost inactive 
by sensuality, by indolence, by vice. The ob¬ 
ject every one wishes to attain, but the road 
that leads to it, to many appears too rugged and 
wearisome. And even the nobler minded require 
sometimes to be encouraged to patient zeal, to 
unflagging progress on the rdad of Christian per- 
fectiohj that they may not fall into negligence, nor 
become weary and faint. And this end, my de¬ 
vout audience, I wish to promote by my present 
discourse. We lately investigated the symptoms 
by which we may judge of our growth in go6d- 
ness. Let us 4|p-day inquire into the excitements 
and obligations to continued progress in christiaii 
rectitude and virtue, and at the same time reflect 
on the means that may aflbrd us facilities iit the 
task. These two particulars j^desrgpi to make 

the 
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the object of your attention and the matter of 
my exhortation 

Consider in the first place, my pious hearers, 
that the man who is slothful in well-doing, who 
stands still on the road of virtue, and is not al- 
t^ays stretching forward to superitjr perfection, is 
fer more culpable than he who has never loved 
nor been addicted to goodness, never took to that 
road, never rose above sensuality. The former 
understands his duty, Icnows the justice and rea¬ 
sonableness of the divine commands, the wisdom, 
the beauty, the utility of a %"irtuous and pious life 
far better than the latter. He has already had 
many agreeable experiences of it, and knows how 
well it fares with a man when he does that which 
is lawful and right; how much greater and better 
he then feels himself; how comfortably he can 
then think upon his God; how unabashed and 
freely he can 'then converse with his fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; how calmly he can then expect futurity; 
with what satisfaction every victory over iniquity, 
every good and generous act i’(*vvards him. And 
now he acts iti oppo^ition to his own convictions 
and experiences ; quits a ^vay, or stands still on 
a*'Way,‘that promises him increasing honour and 
delight and felicity, as he proceeds upon it. And 
how much more culpuble must such a behaviour 
render him! And how inconsistent! Yes, my 
dearest friends, we contradict our own judgments, 
if, once having begun to vrork at our iiiiprove- 

ment 
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ment and devote ourselves to virtue, we neglect 
to exert all our faculties to make farther progi^s 
in it. We revere forsooth wisdom, virtue, piety^ 
wejook upon them as the chief prero^tives, as 
the perfection of man, as the meajis of his happi¬ 
ness., Otherwise we should not certainly have 
given ourselves any trouble, we should not in 
many respects have done so inucli violence to 
ourselves, in order to become wise and good and 
pious. But can we then ever be too wise, too 
good, too pious ? Or, which is the same thing, 
can we ever become too perfect, ever too happy ? 
Perhaps then we are likewise afraid of being too 
healthy, or of too greatly increasing our riches ? 
And what are wisdom and virtue but the liealth 
and strength of the soul ? What are knowledge, 
good affections, good works but the riches of the 
mind ? 

Consider further, my pious hearers, if we do 
not continually exercise ourselves in goodness, be 
not always endeavouring to proceed farther in it, 
we commonly go backwards. We seldom stand 
long still, w hen we begin to be listless and feint. 
The light of our knowledge will gradually be dar¬ 
kened,. our faith shaken, our fervour cooled, and 
error, doubt, indolence, indifference slide into 
their place. And then we run great hazard of 
losing a|l that we have been labouring for, of ren¬ 
dering fruitless ail the victories wC have obtained 
over ourselves, and retaining nothing except the 

sad 
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, sad remembrance of unsuccessful attempts, de¬ 
feated exertions, abortive projects, frustrated views 
and ruined hopes. What numbers have experi¬ 
enced this truth to their utter disgrace and confu¬ 
sion I Let us look a little at one of these back¬ 
sliders : he struck into the way of improvement 
with resolution, combated his lusts and passions 
courageously, gained several considerable victo¬ 
ries over them, tore liimself from several impro¬ 
per or dangerous connections and bad habits, at¬ 
tended more to his duties, abstained from all 
gross and flagrant violations of decorum, per¬ 
formed many good actions. But now he fancies 
that he has done enough and completed the bu¬ 
siness of bis improvement; imagines himself al¬ 
ready at' the goal, already virtuous and pious 
enough, though he has only advanced a few paces 
towards it, and only begun to addict himself to 
virtue and goodness. He now rests secure, keeps 
no longer any guard over himself and external 
objects, dismisses all pare of strengthening his 
faculties by continual exetpise, takes no pains to 
confirm himself in his good dispositions, to im¬ 
prove his good acquirements, to swell the sum of 
his good deeds, or to combat his smaller, more 
latent failings, and to eradicate the seeds of tiiat 
corruption the growth of which he has laboured 
to prevent; and thus by insensible degrees he 
grows daily more negligent and supine, plunges 
from one error into another, becomes less and less 

able 
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able to resist the stronger tennptations to evil, is 
oftener overcome by his lusts and passions, till at 
length he relapses into that state of insensibility 

and indifference, from which he had freed him- 

* 

self at the expense of so much toil, or lets him¬ 
self again be carried away by the torrent, which 
he before hud strenuously dared to stem, and can¬ 
not get out of the force of the current without the 
utmost exertion. Deplorable situation, my dearest 
friends! Who would not, in order to avoid it, 
guard himself against the first attacks of indo¬ 
lence, against all idea of standing still on the 
path of virtue, *and press forwards with unabated 
ardour! 

The more we on the contrary, and this-is a 
third argument for exciting us to advancement in 
virtue, the more we exercise ourselves in good¬ 
ness, the further we proceed in it, the more may 
we rely on our probity and virtue. Far be it from 
me, my pious hearers, hereby to mislead you into 
pride and arrogance, or to efface in you the sense 
of your natural infirmity and your dependance on 
the eternal majesty of heaven! No, in saying, 
that the practised Christian may rely more on his 
probity and virtue, 1 would only imply, that he 
runs less risk stumbling, of tailing, of departing 
from his good, Christian sentiments, or of being 
deterred from good, Christian actions. His just 
and generous principles have too deeply insinuated 
themselves into his whole system of thought, his 

inclination 
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inclination to that which is right and proper, is 
much too strong and too predominant within 
him, and the doing of that which he conceives to 
be right and proper, is become too connatural to 
him, to permit him to be i?o easily shaken, unset¬ 
tled in mind, and seduced. This he knows, this 
he feels, this he experiences on a thousand occa¬ 
sions ; and this inspires him with courage and 
confidence. . And is not that a desirable state ? 
Who would chuse to travel a road, on which he 
must every instant be afraid of stumbling and 
falling ? How can he in that ease enjo}^ the 
pleasant and charming scenery of the landscapte 
round, however grand and variegated it may be ? 
Who would spontaneously take upon him to 
transact a business, which he is ignorant whether 
he be qualifi:‘u for or not ? Who would volun¬ 
tarily undertake aftairs, which be must conti¬ 
nually fear he shall never bring tu eflect, which 
he may indeed begin but not finish? Apprehen¬ 
sions, which give great uneasiness to the novice 
in goodness, and rarely allow liim completely to 
exult in his virtue and to enjoy the fruits pf it. 
Are we on the other iiand by exercise, furtlier ad¬ 
vanced, my pious hearers; if so we,need not be 
anxiously afraid of backsliding into si% of temp¬ 
tations tb evil; then may we the more cheerfully 
and confidently pursue our onward course through 
the labyrinths of life, amidst all the rubs and pit- 
falls of pur journey, enjoy all the ,satisfactions and 

pleasures 
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pleasures the way alTord^, and need not entertain 
any apprehensions of miscarrying in our design. 
Thus may we likewise pass our time much more 
fearlessly even among bad, corrupt persons, have 
intercourse-with J^ad people, if our calling and 
duly oblige us to it, and run less risk of being in¬ 
fected by their example, or deluded by the false 
glare and deceitful charms, with which folly and 
vice are often adorned. Are not these exceeding 
great advantages ? 

Yet more, my pious hearers: the further we 
advance in goodness, the easier and more agree¬ 
able is the practice of* it to us. The novice alone 
finds it hard to use restraint upon himself, to over¬ 
come the world, to make sacrifices to probity and 
virtue, to prefer his duty to sensual gratifications 
and external profit; consequently, to do things, 
the contrary whereof he has long been accustomed 
to do, and to abstain from others which he has 
so frequently and so willingly done. By conti¬ 
nued exercise these hardships are gradually di¬ 
minished, the courage and the abilities to combat 
and surmount them, are always increasing, till at 
last they almost entirely vanish, and it is as na¬ 
tural to the man to conceive good and to do good, 
as it formerly,was perhaps to conceive evil ^ind to 
do evil. But who would not be desirous of alle- 
viating labours and-i occupations, which at all 
events he must perform, whether he find them 
easy or difficult? Who would not taice the trou¬ 
ble 
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ble to dear a road that leads to an honourable 
prize, ^and along which he necessarily must go if 
he will reach that prize, of all rubs and obstruc¬ 
tions^ and renderjt as smooth and agreeable as he 
possibly can ? Better would it be to bid adieu to 
virtue and goodness, to perfection and happiness 
altogether, than to render the practice and attain¬ 
ment of them burdensome to oneself or even ut¬ 
terly impossible, than to think of being satisfied 
with a low degree, with a small portion of them, 
and therefore always to stop short at the very en¬ 
trance. -r- And the pleasure that is connected with 
the practice of virtue, bow greatly is it increased, 
multiplied, heightened by the continual progress 
in ffoodness! How much more contented with 
himself is a man, when he fulfils his duty from 
inclination than when he does it from constrai^ 
when he has done as much good as he possibly 
could, than when reluctantly he has scarce done 
so much as he was absolutely obliged to do! How 
satisfactory, how delightful is the consciousness 
of advancement, the sentiment of greater dexterity 
in any object of our attention! The consciousness 
that we Lave not been labouring in vain, that we 
have not been going retrograde, but are advanced 
nearer to our object! With how much greater 
composure of mind can a man look back upon 
himself and his conduct, wl|o is daily more and 
more cleansing himself from all filthiness of the 
fiesh and spirit, and farther perfecting holiness in * 

the 
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the fear of God, than he who is perpetually de- 
scryiiif? the same faults and imperfections in him¬ 
self, and is obliged continually to upbraid himself 
with the same sins and iniquities! How much 
purer, .sublimer joys must the exercises of devo¬ 
tion procure to the former, who has made him¬ 
self thoroughly acquainted and conversant with 
them, who has so often felt the entire dignity and 
felicity of his fellowship with God and Jesus 
Christ, than to the other, to whom they are still 
so much stranger and consequently so much more 
annoying I And can love to God and man become 
stronger and more pVedominant in our hearts, 
without opening to us new sources of pleasure, 
without causing us to take a livelier interest and 
to feel greater satisfaction in all the good that 
e|^ts and happens, that we have and that we do! 
And shall we allow indolence and supineness to 
deprive us of those satisfactions, those pleasures ? 
Shall we think those satisfaqtions, those pleasures 
too dearly purchased by unremitted exertions 
after purer virtue, after higher perfection ? 

Consider fifthly, my pious hearers, that we can¬ 
not possibly with justice bear the title of Chris¬ 
tians, cannot worthily correspond with it, unless 
we exert ourselves to make continual advances in 
goodness. How much, my dearest friends, how 
much is requisite, fisr being altogether deserving 
of that glorious appellation, for answering to the 
obligations it imposes on us, in their utmost ex¬ 
tent! 
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tent! MRy the Christian, I would ask, content 
hinrself with an inoffensive, honest conduct, may 
he be satisfied vvith being able to say that he is 
not-a thiefj nit an adulterer, not a villain? Oi¬ 
ls it enough, that he has attained the same de¬ 
gree of wisdom, of virtue, of piet}’", which so 
many thousands of jjersons who were not Chris¬ 
tians and are not Christians, have attained and 
still attain ? Should he not of wise and good men 
be the wisest and best; should he not be the salt 
of the earth, the light of the world, tlie model and 
pattern for the rest ? Should he not cleRnse and 


sanctify his interior as well as his exterior? Should 
not his whole life be a speaking, testimony to the 
excellence of the doctrine t]»at he professes ? 
Should he not give all diligence to be perfect in 
love, as his father in heaven is perfect ? 
he not follow Jesus Christ, his lord, by striving 
to become daily more like him ? Should he not 
in a manner occupy his office among mankind by 
prosecuting his work on earth ? Should he not 
even here pursue a heavenly course, or think and 
live in such a manner as becomes a being designed 
for a blessed immortality and who considers hea¬ 
ven as his proper country ? And are these truly 
affairs, that we can ever so completely finish, as 
to leave nothing lUoise for us to do ? Is this a per¬ 
fection, that is at once, that*Ss in a short time to 
be attained, and so attained as that it cannot be 
t^rtber increased and enhanced? Shall we ever 


be 
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be able to boast of being as like unto Jesus Clirist 
as we could possibly become ? Will the image of 
God, our heavenly father, ever shine so bright in 
us, as that it could not shine brighter in us ? Must 
we not therefore recede troni our high destination 
in proportion as we fail of striving to approach it? 

Consider lastly,my pious hearers, that the more 
we here abound in the work of tlie Lord, the more 
completely and faithfylly we here accomplish his 
will, the richer and more glorious will be the re¬ 
compense, which we may expect from him here¬ 
after. The farther we here proceed in wisdom 
and virtue, the greater will be our happiness in 
the future world. Granting, that he, who con¬ 
tents himself with an inferior degree of virtue and 
piety, who often stands still on the road of Chris¬ 
tian perfection, often stumbles, often falls, often 
slides backwards, and but slowly pursues his 
course, only half completes it; granting, that he 
falls not into final perdition, that he escapes the 
punishments of the future world, that he is trans¬ 
ported into a better, a blessed state: how great 
notwithstanding will be his loss! How much less 
joy and glory and felicity w*ill he hereafter reap, 
from his having here so parsimoniously sown ? 
How far will he always remain behind him, who 
has so much more unfolded hjs faculties, so much 
more exercised his abilities, so much more faith¬ 
fully and completely acquitted himself of his duty,’ 
sown so' much more good seed, done so niany* 


more 
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more good.works, run through his whole course, 
and finished it with unabated ardour! What will 
the Lord, the righteous judge, hereafter not en¬ 
trust to such eminently faithful servants! ’Over 
how many others will he not place them! How 
much nearer will they accede to him and by him 
to the deity! How nriuch greater share will they 
have in his power and glory! And shall not these 
prospects animate uf'to unremitted exertions after 
higlfeer jjerfection ? Shall we throw away these 
advantages from sheer indolence } Should this 
assitrance, that our labour wjll not be in vain, 
ever suffer us to be weary in abounding in the 
work of the Lord? No; all, all conspires to en¬ 
courage us to advance in goodness. Danger and 
difficulty on one hand, security and facility on 
the other; here shame, there honour; here loss, 
irreparable loss, there gain, infinitely multiplying 
gain: who then can remain in hesitation, which 
he should chuse, since the former awaits the in¬ 
dolent, the latter the indefatigable, the perennially 
progressive Christian. 

But, desire, resolution is not here enough, my 
pious hearers. The desire must become an effec¬ 
tual motive, the resolution must be matured into 
action, before they can render us more perfect and 
more happy. If yeiyish in earnest, that they may 
become and do this, my detest friends, use the 
preparatory subservient means, which reason and 
rdigion administer to you. To point out to you 

these 
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these means will employ the remainder of my 
discourse. 

Set apart frequent portions of time, shorter or 
longer, for recollection, for silent meditation, for 
rational exercises of devotion. Without this no 
remarkable progress in virtue and piety is pratti- 
cable. In the tumult of the world, in the per¬ 
plexity of business we too easily and too far lose 
sight of ourselves, too frequently act without a 
clear consciousness of what passes within, and*are 
too prone to admit false judgments and injurious 
impressions of the persons and things that sur¬ 
round us. In the turmoil of the world, in the 
embarrassments of business our spirit finds not 
sustenance and nourishment convenient for its 
nobler capacities, for its sujierior 'destination. 
There we are too much dazzled and deluded by 
outward qualities and distinctions; there we are 
too easily contented both as to ourselves and 
others with the semblance of goodness, wdth the 
first rudiments of virtue, with the lowest degree 
of Christian righteousness. There we see before 
us too few models, alluring us to imitation, and 
in the generality of instances are too ready to 
be perfectly satisfied with ourselves and others. 
Would you then raise yourselves to excellence 
superior not only to the manifestly wicked, but 
likewise to the modelately good; frequently seek 
quiet and retirement. There collect your vagrant 
thoughts, there set your heart at rest, there im- 

^ pose 
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pose silence on your passions, there turn your 
attention entirely on yourselves^ and there give 
sco|)e to reflection on those objects in which you 
are most interested as immortal beings and a$ 
Christians, who are called to superior virtue and 
happiness. There indulge in lively meditations 
on God atid your, relations to him. There place 
Talb in view before you the resplendent exemplar 
' of human perfetjtion, tlie conduct of Jeisus, and 
th^ntimate and strict connections in which you 
stand with him, and the obligation you are under 
of following him by forming your mind and your 
life upon the model of his. There acquire a high 
sense of the dignity of man, the dignity of the 
Christian; and learn to consider the present in 
its close combination with the future. There 
sometimes let your imagination convey you to 
your death-bed, to your grave, into the state of 
retribution that awaits you, and thus secure y<iur- 
self against the illusions of sensible, td^^estrial ob¬ 
jects, against the various artiflees of self-deceit. 
There bring your sentiments, your inclinations, 
your actions, not into comparison with what you 
commonly :;ee and hear among mankind, but to 
the immutable standard of the laws of God, into 
comparison with what Jesus requires of you by 
his dbctriiie and by his example, with what the 
best and noblest of mankind have done and still 
dq, with wdiat you will hereafter wish to have 
done. 
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Let farther a daily, at least a frequent recourse 
to self-examination be most earnestly recom¬ 
mended to you. How can you, without its.aid, 
discover your failings and defects, how accurately 
judge of your proficiency in goodness, how per¬ 
ceive and avoid that which impedes and retards, 
you } No; fail not as much as possible to pry 
into the inmost recesses of your heart and tp see 
yourself as you really are. Frequently ca^^to 
mind as accurately as you are able, all that*^|rou 
have thought of, intended, spoken, done, and 
omitted on some particular day, in some certain 
portion of time, and Compare it all with your ca¬ 
pacities and powers, with your duty, with your 
appointment, with your good purposes, with the 
perfection to which as a man and a Christian you 
are ordained and called. This will best inform 
you what and how much you haveK||fi to correct^- 
how and whereby you may proceed nearer to the 
mark of t^ristian perfection. 

Watch thirdlyj^f you would always abound in 
good, watch continually over yourself, and over 
all that surrounds you, and stands in connection 
with you. As much as possible never entirely 
lose sight of yourself. Accustom yourself, even 
in the enjoyment of social entertainments, and 
while you are transacting the affairs of your call¬ 
ing, frequently to dtet a glance inwards upon your 
heart, and to revive the consciousness of your re- 
lations to God and mankind, the sentiment of 
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your dignity, the r^ollection of the purposes and 
resolutions you have formed. Let these thoughts: 

1 am in the presence of God, he is the witness 
and the rewarder of my behaviour, I am a Chris¬ 
tian, a disciple of Jesus, formed for immortality, 
called to superior virtue and happiness, let these 
thoughts, like so many rays of vivid light, illu¬ 
minate your mind, and penetrate your heart, dis- 
coy^ing to you eveiy even the most secfet arti- 
itc^ of sin and inspiringlyou with courage and 
to every good word and work. Notice all 
the changes that happen within you, and suppress 
every disorderly movement, eveiy irregular affec¬ 
tion as it arises, that it may not shoot up into cu¬ 
pidity, and this cupidity degenerate into passion. 
Notice the several impressions made on you by 
outward obj^ts, that you may shun the affairs, 
4he persons^lpe companies, that might cause you 
to trip or prove a snare to you, and keep yourself 
unspotted from the world. But noti^ likewise 
the several opportunities and J|^ans, which may 
carry you farther in knowledge, exercise you in 
virtue, facilitate the practice of it, ij^urish and re¬ 
fine your devotion; and seize and employ them 
with fidelity and care. Allow yourself in no in¬ 
tentional fault, trifling as it may appear, lest it 
seduce you into grosser transgressions, and these 
again beguile you inlo crimes of a blacker dye. 
Hearken to your conscience with scrupulous at-. 
Ifntion, never resist its suggestions, follow its im¬ 
pulses 
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{mlses without delay, that yott may not, as it 
were, dismiss that safest guide, that faithfullest 
monitor on the journey of life, by gradually 
forcing it to indid!erence, and at last reducing it 
to silence. 

Make yourself at the same time continually 
more conversant with the doctrines of religion 
and cl]igstianity. Blend them more and more 
with numberless other things, with all that you 
see and hear and do, with your whole system of 
thought and apjirehension, that they may present 
themselves spontaneously to your mind on eveiy 
occasion, and come to your relief with their light 
and with their efficacy in all your necessities. 
Learn to apply them to all,* even the most trivial 
occurrences and concerns of life, consider them 
always in relation to your particular circumstances 
and wants, and let them thus be your dearest, in¬ 
separable companions and attendants. 

To conclude, adhere steadily to God, whose 
power is mighty iit the weak. Lift up your mind 
and your heart frequently to him, in the tumult 
of society as in the stillness of solitude. Present 
yourself frequently and with childlike frankness 
at his throne of grace, and there apply for that 
“-relief and aid, which he never denies to them that 
earnestly implore it. Trust, in the Lord with all 
your heart, and lean not unto your own under¬ 
standing. In all your' ways acknowledge him, 
and he will direct your paths. Yes; assuredly 

E £ 2 tli« 
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tbe^I^rd will yon Tight, will guide your 

steps as your wise and gracious parent, if you 
submit in true -filial docility and without resist¬ 
ance to be guided by him. His light will en¬ 
lighten you, his protection cover you, his con¬ 
solation refresh you, his spirit regulate and 
strengthen you, the consciousness of his favour 
and complacency rejoice you. Under hiS|j|uidance 
and controul you will proceed from virtue to vir¬ 
tue, from perfection to |lbrfection, gain one vic¬ 
tory after another over evil, heap one good, ge¬ 
nerous action upon another, accumulate still 
richer treasures for futurity, conquer all things, 
compass all things, finish all things, and your la- 
,hour will assuredly not be in vain in the Lord. 



SERMON Li. 


Mankind considered as Strangers and Sojourners 

on Earth 


God, the father of all thy creatures, the father 
of all mankind, likewise our father,* with how 
much wisdom and goodness dost thou lead all 
thy creatures and likewise us, thy children, to 
the goal which thou hast appointed to them and 
to us, to the perfection and happiness to which 
thou hast destined both them and us I How ex' 
actly suited is our present state to the purposes 
which we are here to reach! We are here to 
become intelligent, wise, virtuous, to love thee 
and all mankind, our brethren, learn to obey 
thee, and thereby become capable of a better life, 
of a superior state. And how abundant the 
sources of knowledge and of wisdom which thou 
openest to us on all sides! To what schools of. 
virtue and of love and of obedience does thy kind 
providence conduct us I What lessons, what ex¬ 
ercises, what experiences does it enable us every¬ 
where to find! Certainly our present life is with 

all 
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all its tqib and troubles that^ which it ought to 
be, in order that we should attain to our future 
superior appointment; certainly our present state 
is with all its limitations and weaknesses the best^ 
in which thy paternal goodness could place us, 
the only one fitted fot such creatures and for their 
gradual advancement. We are strangers and 
pilgrims on earth, a circumstance adapted to 
render our proper country dear to us aira to fit 
us for entering into it. Oh might we then never 
lose sight of our destination, nor of the goal to 
which our pilgrimage is intended to lead us! 
Might we then be continually learning to think 
and judge of all things and to behave towards ail 
things, as behoves people who are not natives of 
this lower world, who are here only for the pur* 
poses of education and discipline and are to hasten 
to a heavenly home! Might even the considera¬ 
tions, we are now proceeding to upon it, so ac¬ 
quaint us with it and so incite us to it, as to pro¬ 
cure us lasting advantage and comfort! Bless 
them then to this end, o God, and hear our prayer 
Birough Jesus Christ, in whose name we conclude 
our supplications, saying: Our father, &c. 

1 CHRON. xxix. 15. 

We are strangers before thee, and sojourners as were all 

our fathers. 

As there are doctrines of wisdom and of reli¬ 
gion, which immediately invite every man, on 

hearing 
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hearing them mentioned, to reflect upon them, 
and from those reflections promise him much 
comfort and satisfaction; so there are others, 
which at first sight, from their outward appear¬ 
ance have nothing attractive, but rather some¬ 
thing forbidding, and on which few persons are 
inclined to reflect, from the apprehension that it 
will them melancholy or desponding. To 
the fdmer^class of religious doctrines belong, for 
example, those capital, comprehensive tenets; 
There is a God and that God is the most benign 
and beneficent father of mankind: there is a pro¬ 
vidence and that providence conducts and governs 
all for the best; there is a state of immortality 
and that state gives us room to expect great per¬ 
fection and happiness. [What man of under¬ 
standing and feeling but will readily apply the 
whole stress of his mind to these doctrines, will¬ 
ingly reflect on them, eagerly endeavour to de¬ 
rive satisfaction and pleasure from these copious 
sources of it ? To the latter class of the doc¬ 
trines of wisdom and religion on the otheiC hand 
belong for example these! Man is dust and must 
^ain return to dust: all that is visible lasts but 
a short time: the world with its lusts and va¬ 
nities is passing away: our days are but a span 
long, our lives are as nothing and are coihe to an 
end ere we have begun rightly to enjoy them: 
vve are only strangers and sojourners here on 
earth. How many are startled, how many are 
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embarrassed at these doctrines! ’^How few can 
hear them without shuddering, ho^ few are dis¬ 
posed, and how few will venture to meditate tipon 
them and apply them to themselves ! These doc¬ 
trines however are by no means so dejecting and 
formidable as they seem to be. They^re as 
highly deserving of our attention wid our reflec¬ 
tion as the former, since they are no less true, 
no less certain, no less strictly con?l^inelt with 
our most substantial interests, and our reflections 
upon them may be equally fertile in useful and 
soothing consequences to us. The whole of the 
matter depends on this, that we rightly com¬ 
prehend them, thatw'e render ourselves thoroughly 
conversant with them, that we consider them not 
as detached propositions, but as parts of an ag¬ 
gregate, and in their strict association with those 
former consoling doctrines of wisdom and religion. 
So will even the darkest shades relieve the light of 
this beautiful picture and add new graces to the 
whole! . 4 

Let us proceed in this manner with the in¬ 
teresting ‘doctrine, my pious hearers, which is 
contained in our t#xt. We are straugers and so¬ 
journers upon earth. This propbsition is liable 
to diners misconstrudtions. It alarms the pros¬ 
perous, and but seldom consoles the unfortunate, 
'rhe consideration of it seems to promi^ little 
pleasure and satisfaction. And yet it is a fruit¬ 
ful school of wisdom, and wisdom always leads her 

friend* 
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friends to happiness. Let ; us hearken to her 
voice and', follow her directions. We are stran¬ 
gers ifind sojourners'upon earth. How and in 
what sense are we so ? And how should we be¬ 
have as such ? Or, what makes us strangeri 
and sojourners upon earth ? And what is the 
consequence. ^^r being such strangers and so¬ 
journers ? 'To answer these questions and thence 
to leari^nd to teach wisdom^ is the aim of niy 
present discourse. May it be attained in all of 
us! 

We are strangers and sojourners upon earth, 
not as though we werFhere in a place ill-suited to 
us, for which we were not designed, or to which 
our creator had either exiled us as a punishment, 
or only sent us for a certain period without having 
any particular view in so doing, '■till he could as¬ 
sign us at some other time a different place in the 
territory of his dominion. No; this terrestrial 
life, however imperfect, is as much a part of our 
destination as the superior and heavenly life, that 
we expect after death. Without the former the 
latter would be impossible. The first stage of life 
leads to the second, that to tife third, and each 
successively to a higher, and in order to ascend 
the test, the highest,- we must have gone thrdligh 
the r^rst, the lowest, and absolutely not have 
oveTnlfeaped any one of them. All in the crea¬ 
tion <^Opd ia. expansion, is concatenated, un- 
internfpted, though not always apparent progress 
^ to 
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to further perfectioR. Thus it is with the plants, 
thus with the animals, thus with mankind, thus 
assuredly likewise with the angels and all sti^rior 
orders of intelligent beings. We'are adapted to this 
e^th, and this earth is adapted to us. We are 
here designed for certain ends, and these ends 
we can here attain. The surface^ this globe is 
neither a dreary place of exile, no^he fortuitous 
abode of forlorn and hoj^eless creatures. It is the 
seminary of mankind and at the same time the 
first academy, where they are to exercise their 
Acuities, to acquire the clear consciousness of 
themselves, learn the rudiments of wisdom, and 
raise themselves in thought to the creator. 

We are further strangers and sojourners upon 
earth, not as though we might here seek nothing, 
expect nothing, esteem nothing, love nothing, be 
attached to nothing; not as though we should 
be as careless and indifferent to all the objects 
around us, ^nd take as little interest in them, as 
travellers and strangers are wont to do in the se¬ 
veral places of their short sojourn. The universe 
of God is even in that part which is destined to 
' the residence ai^ education of mankind, in the 
sphere of sight and action assigned them, so re¬ 
plete with wonders of sovereign wisdom and 
goodness which glare befo^ our eyes, and con¬ 
tains so many satisfactions, pleasures tmd goods 
of such various kinds, inviting us to enj^^ment, 
tliat we must be no less insensible than Ungrate- 
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ful^ not to be afiected at all by them^ not to be 
interested '^about the possession and enjojrmettt of 
those objects, to be totally unconcerned at their 
Joss, and to find neither complacency nor plea¬ 
sure in the beautiful and good that present and 
offer themselves to us on all sides. And how 
could we expand and exercise our in¬ 

tellectual l^ffities, how form our taste, how 
nourisb and heighten the sensibility of our heart, 
how fit and qualify ourselves for greater things ? 
No; admire, seek, love, enjoy all, rejoice in all 

fi' 

that beautifies this your first abode, that alle¬ 
viates and sweetens fo you this terrestrial life; it 
is the work and benefaction of God, your heavenly 
father: you can do all this as strangers and so¬ 
journers if only you take care not to lose sight of 
that better and more beautiful, whereunto that 
which is here below is designed to conduct and 
prepare you. 

We are in short strangers and so|aurners iVpion 
earth, not as though we here were only to be 
odhoxious to toils, troubles and sorrows, as 
though we were here incapable of real happiness, 
as though all that is so called subsisted nowhere 
but in the imagination, or as though we here 
could enjoy happiness merely in hope, in ^l|[ree- 
able prospects in futurity. No; he dishonours 
God, the creator and father of us and of the 
^ whole universe, he belies his own feelings and 
the,feelings of so many millions of persons, who 

pretends 
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|)retend9. alt is darkness here and ^ ho lights 
that thia world is one continued scene of misery 
and tears^ that he can find and enjoy np pleasure 
and no happiness either in or out of himself; and 

' 4 < 1 ^ 

wH()oever imagines^ that, as a stranger or sojour¬ 
ner upon earth, he should so think and judge of 
the present state of mankind, misij||||rehends the 
true nature of those relations, aha associates in 
his idea things that have no necessa|y consocia¬ 
tion. Even the pilgrim, the stranger, may war- 
rantably enjoy pleasure and happiness on his 
journey if only he neither forgets nor fools away 
the still loftier pleasure, the still purer and more 
durable happiness that awaits him in his native 
land«. 

No, my pious hearers, the scripture in desig¬ 
nating us as strangers and sojourners upon earth 
never intended to convey to our minds such joy- 
les6|^ melancholy ideas of our present jtate, is far 
from prond^cing us such insignificant, and 
wretched, and making of us such insensible, in- 
dififerent beings born to be always reasonably 
complaining of wants and misery. No; this 
metaphorical figure, which has so frequently been 
depicted in the darkest colours and'Hherefore so 
often abused, is only designed to inform us bf th« 
transitory, evanescent natuie of terrestrial obj^s^ 
and of our relations and habitudes to them, ’and 
at the same time to confirm us in the deybul 
peotetion of a better and more perfect 
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US expatiate upon this subject a little mo^ at large. 

We are strangers '%nd sojoUmers upon earth, 
seeing we have here no inheritance in the strictest 
import of the expression, since we possess nothing, 
on the ppsse^sion whereof we can safely rely. All 
that we have, that we acquire, that we call ours: 
how liable ^|||revolutions, to vicissitude! How 
soon, how entirely, and in how many various ways 
may we lose it! We have houses, palaces, lands, 
goods, privileges; possessions of sundry kinds; 
but how suddenly may they become a prey to 
all-devouring flames, how quickly be destroy^ 
by irresistible inundations, by the ravages of war, 
by injustice and violence, by oppression and rapine,. 
by a thousand unavoidable accidents ! — We have 
friends, relations, those whom love cements to us 
in holy faith, whom we call ours, and who are so 
intimately united with us, that we consider them 
a part of ourselves : but even these ties, the closest 
and happiest of all? are by no mean^indissoluble; 
even they are often loosened by distance and va¬ 
rious mischances, and at last rent asunder by 
death. And thus it is with all ^external things; 
thus it is even with our internal endowments, 
with our mental faculties, thus it is with our very 
lives. All is subject to inconstancy and change, 
all lasts^but a short time. .Riches and. poverty^ 
plenty and want, superiority and inferiority, 
splendor and obscurity, strength and weakness, 
}i^alth and sickpess, sounds, of mirth and joylesf 
V dlence” 
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silence, death Siic^se^ one ahotheiir^ how 

inore;^i:a^idlyj now more taridily, in innumerable 
'take up their abode now here, now there, 
paSB /itf a never ending circulation from the hand 
of one owner into thatpf another/and anyone 
who should rely on these things, should in ^11 
seburity reckon upon them, W6uld as fbolishly 
aa the stranger, the pilgrim, who should reckon 
that his own property and arbitrarily dispose of it 
which was only lent him for use and accommo¬ 
dation on his journey. No ; they are so many 
loans, goods entrusted to our keeping, which we 
may and ought to use, to enjoy, but which are 
not properly our own, belonging solely to him 
who lent them to us for a longer or a shorter 
time, and whose properly they are as well as we 
ourselves. 

We are strangers and sojourners upon earth ; 
that is further, we cannot h^e attain the whole 
of bur destination, cannot be and become all that. 


according to the constitution and capacities of pur 
nature and accoj-ding to the intention of our crea- 
t*Mf; 4nd governour, we are designed to be and 
tq^t,|jbcbme. We only approach t&barer by this 
teimtnal life to ot^ proper and superior destiha- * 
^bri. We here only begin to unfold our capa- 
to exercise our faculties, to do good and 
t€r;bnj<y good. That w’hich we here are and do 
l|i||,^enjoy, is indeed suited to, our present state, 
li^ .itself and independently of itb 4p|b|n9C<|uence8 

good 
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good and desirable, is in its kind real perfection 
and happiness: but it is not consummate perfec¬ 
tion and happiness, it is not absolutely the best and 
most desirable, of which we are capable; and 
that which we here are and do and enjoy, is not 
all that in general we can be and do and enjoy, it 
is.not the ultimate aim, not the highest stage of 
our existence, but only motive and means and 
preparation, for making nearer advances to it. 
We learn here to think, we here accumulate 
knowledge, we acquire good aptnesses here, we 
here operate in a particular orbit, we enjoy here 
certain goods and pleasures : but we have capa¬ 
cities and powers within us, for thinking still 
more justly, for comprehending still more"with 
our thoughts, for acquiring still more extensive 
knowledge and deeper intuitions, for acquiring 
still better aptnesses, for operating in a still 
larger orbit with still better effects, for enjoying 
still nobler goods arid purer pleasures ; and what. 
we here do in all these respects, is intended only 
to school and fit us for that which we are destined 
to do in a higher state. The stranger, the pil-> 
grim travels not merely for the sake of travelling, 
gains particular information concerning whatever 
he sees and hears that is curious in his journey, 
not merely for the sake of.gaining informatiqn 
about it, or for knowing it, makes not new ac¬ 
quaintances merely for the sake of having made 
t)iem> he does all tliis in particular views, he in** 

tends 
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tends hereafter to make use of it, his design is 
to avail himself in Ihrious ways of what he has 
learnt ahd' done, in prosecuting the affairs and 
transactions that kwait him at the of his tra- 
vels.!* And such b rfie' ccmduct of the wise man 
and itiWchrisdahj^ho takes this life for what it is, 
' i^fcohsiders'M a stranger dhd so- 

'-''^^^erhere.' 


•f 


'ai« stiangetl and sojourners upon earth : 
thb teininds us thiklly, that wef cannot Here find 
all and reqiiirC, and whCt in it¬ 

self ,thay 6e good and desirable, but that alone 
sifhibh is pkyper for this station and for our pre- 

The stranger, the pilgfiin is 
^ v^if kWare that he must do without many things, 
. mua^ibf require, not expect many things, Which 
he in abundance at tlfe place of iiis destina- 
tiC&> f ior might with the best right expect and re¬ 
quital Every place, every state has its peculiar 
skislactioba aiid advantages,' but likewise its pe- 
culiar iiihitatibtis and inconveniencies. Thus also 
is with our present abode, with our terrestrial 
state,, we hCije ftid fifdl that our curiblis and 
inquisitive ifilnd k Continually in quest of, hot 
: all after which rCstfess heart is panting, 

or we find it not ilfthat degree and in that mea- 
sui{« wbieh wC could wish. So we here find op- 
. ^,j! |fertumty and dkCUeihont to zeroise bur fecul- 
' . t^/and in a lar^r or narrower sphere to dp 
1 : hut in the exercise of our faculties iire fre^ 

quehtly 
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quently meet with insuperable obstacles, they 
are sometimes exhausted bj|? the slightest exer¬ 
tion, and seldom can we do in the province 
allotted us so much good and for so long a time, 
as we could wish, or extend it commensurately 
with our inward impulse to activity. We here 
find pleasure, but no pleasure that is inti rely pure 
and unalloyed, that never draws after it either 
lassitude or satiety. We here find happiness, 
but no happiness, that satisfies all our appetites, 
that completely fills our soul, that is uninterrupted 
in its duration, and not subject to casualty or 
change in its enjoyment. He who requires this, 
forgets that he is a stranger and sojourner upon 
earth, he requires somewhat that is incompatible 
with the settlement and condition of our present 
state. 

We are strangers and sojourners upon earth ; 
that is, fourthly : we are not appointed in perpe¬ 
tuity to this terrestrial life. This prth is not our 
fixt and permanent dwelling place ; it is rather de¬ 
signed for the lodging, for the protection, for the 
refreshment, for the information of travellers on 
their journey than for proper landlords and inlia- 
bitants. Our abode on it is of very short dura¬ 
tion: sooner or. later we must quit^t with all its 
goods and satisfactions and delights, sooner orda* 
ter the relations in which we’stand to outwM^, vi¬ 
sible objects pease; they are to us and we to them 
no longer that, which we correlatiyely were, 
voi.. n: F F 
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Quickly is this first scene of our existence over. 
To be and to die, make our entrances on the 
stage and then our exits, to come into light and to 
retreat into the darkness of the grave — how ra¬ 
pidly the one follows on the other! And the time 
when this our pilgrimage shall come to an end, is 
extremely uncertain : always shorty it may how¬ 
ever be abridged in numberless ways, and is al¬ 
ways far sooner come, than we were aware. It 
depends entirely on the will of our sovereign, on 
whbse behests we travel, whose purposes we are 
to promote in this province of his domain, and 
^ who perhaps to-day, perhaps tomorrow will recall 
us. Surely he who thinks to settle here, to re¬ 
main here, he who attaches hhnself with all his 
heart to that, which he here has and does, forgets 
that he is a stranger and sojourner upon earth, he 
thinks and behaves in such a manner as is by no 
means consistent with his character and his situ¬ 
ation. 

We are strangers and sojourners upon earth ; 
that is lastly i we have a country, to which we are 
l^ound and in which alone we shall reach our des- 
tihation. We are proceeding to a state, that is more 
permanent and far letter than the present ; an 
abode awaits *us of greater fif rsiihility andconstan-. 
cy, where we may longer and more coi^let^ly 
rejoice in our existence; a happiness whit^b is sub- 
j^f to fewer vicissitudes, on the pos^fssion^ and* 
<^byment whereof we may far more safely, rely. 
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Every stranger has somewhere a home, every tra- 

t/ ^ jjg ^ 

veller has a plaee to which h^^ bound. So like¬ 
wise we, my dear friends. Our country U there, 
where Jesus Christ resides, where all the wise and 
good assemble round him and eat ’the fruit of his 
love and their W6rkf. Our’future dwelling is not 
earthly, not trabSitoty, but heavenly^ and unde* 
caying; not a but,' afTording harbour to the 
wayfaring man Ibr a few days or hours, and 
which he leaves again by break of day, but a pro¬ 
per home, where we may live and dwell and abide. 
Our future happiness is not an inlercliaiige of 
light and darkness, not a perpetual conflict be¬ 
tween desirable and adverse events, between en¬ 
joyment and want. It is in continual increase, 
like daylight when the gdiden morn ascends, al¬ 
ways rising higher, always growihg brighter and 
more resplendent, and to which no night succeeds. 
Then are we at the pllice where we would be, and 
forget all the hardships and troubles of our past 
journey. Then we practise what we learnt here, 
apply the good qualities which we acquired here, 
follow the occupations for which we fitted our¬ 
selves hw, and enjoy the goods and felicities which 
we here have learnt to understand and to aspire 
after and to enjoy. Yes; whoever in all respects 
here thinks and lives as a stranger and sojoumetv 
may assuredly promise himself this glorious ter¬ 
mination of his pilgrimage, and to him mUst even 
the character, which he here bears and the state 

FIE 2 m 
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in which he here gnds himselfi if he consider both 
in their cpnnectiw with the future^ contain far 
more of the consolatory and cheering than of the 
anxious and sorrowful. 

If we then, ray pious bearers, are such strangers 
and sojourners upon earth, what is the consequence? 
How ought we to behave ? Hear, my beloved 
fellow-travellers on the road to the celestial city, 
what instructions and precepts wisdom imparts 
to us in this behalf. 

Are ye strangers and sojourners upon earth, she 
says; then seek, expect nothing here, that is not 
here to be found. Seek and expect therefore here 
no joys, no pleasures, that are suited only to a 
superior life, to a more perfect state, to angelic 
minds, to intelligences of a superior order; no 
joys, no pleasures, that presuppose other capa¬ 
cities, other kinds of knowledge, other outward 
circumstances, other wanb, other connections 
with the visible or nith the spiritual World. No, 
seek and expect here only such joys, only such 
pleasures as are suited to this world, to this state 
of human infancy, to this elementary school of 
wisdom and virtue; only such joys, only such 
pleasures, to which our present horizon and field 
of action, to which the world around ns, the 
ereatrares in it, the afiirirs we have to inanage, af- 
ftn^d us matter and occasion. Accept, eq|py these 
satisfactions and pleasures, as they asre, and as 
aa they are innocent eiyoy them #itl^ a glad¬ 
some^ 
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some heart. Beware of thUt^^hAppy sagacity of 
the di«tboiitVnted and rooroaiiB^Slio, ainid^ ali the 
beautiful and good that th^y have and behold and 
enjoy, are ever spying out flaws, itnperibctions, de¬ 
fects and disor^. * Act not so preposterously as 
to abate and edioitter yottr enjoyment of the satis^ 
factions of this (ife^ by continually holding them 
up against the brilliant images of perfection which 
fancy or affection may create, and by despising or 
rejecting the good, the beautiful, the agreeable 
that offers itself to you, because perhaps in differ¬ 
ent conjunctures, in a different state, it might be 
still better and more beautiful and more agreeable. 
No; the ideaj* of those purer delights, of those 
subiimer pleasures,* which ye justly expect, •— 
should rather elevate your taste for the suavities 
of this liib, and teach you to enjoy them, not with 
a less glad and grateful sentiment of the divine 
bounty, but with greater prudence and moderation. 

Are ye strangers and sojourners upon earth, 
farther says wisdom to you; then be not surprised, 
be not troubled at anything which is a natural 
consequence of your present condition, which is 
inseparable from the pilgrim-life which you now 
lead. The traveller wishes indeed for a bright- 
sky,' mvid weather, an easy and safe road for the 
prosecifllofi of hie jobveri^ he wishes to meet 
with good company, commodious lodging, various 
accommodatidfis on his way. But if he must do 
withdttt these advantages, if the clouds gather^ the 

heavens 
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heavens b^me luri d^ t&e weather ^ws stormy, 
the road U rou^hlRpl dangerous, If He is ohlig^ 
to pfocSed cS)|xtioii^Iy alone, to elilil^re oold and 
beat^'^dtid frequently in viin tb lodk long about 
for Shelter and refreshment, be Jsvifot at aH sur¬ 
prised at it, be does dot odmp'ain of it, as if 
sWetbing novel and extraordinary had befallen 
biin, as if some injury was done him* He knew 
l^fbrc, that this is the common lot of travellers, 
he bad previously made up his mind to it, and if 
he exjieriences but few of these dangers and hard¬ 
ships, he esteemt himself highly fortunate. Think 
and act in like mander, you my brethren, who are 
hastening together with me as stra|^gers and so¬ 
journers through the wilderness of this world to 
the place of your destination. Ye cannot pass 
along the road that leads to it without ally trou¬ 
bles, without any dangers, without contending 
with any difficulties. Only pleasant days, only 
favourable circumstances, only fine prospects, only 
liberal, obliging, aflTable companions, yb cannot 
reasonably expect on y6ur journey thither* But 
ye may safely reckon upon a frequent vicissitude 
of good and bad days, of prosperous and adverse 
oCcuftepces, of a greater and smaller proportion 
of light, of faster and slower progress, of better 
and worse compatiiops, and this jie should ah^ays 
calculate upon ; neither abOuId it at siirprise 
you, if ye consider yourselves as streingdrs and 
pifgfims, who have here no permanent d^diing, 

bet 
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but have before: them a gloriop^ attain¬ 

ment whereof will mor^ thaiH^m^Herate them. 

Beware only, and it is the third instruction 
which wisdom gives us on this head, beware only 
of rendering your pilgrimage still more laborious 
by avoidable deviations and mistakes, and the rpad 
to your country still more uneven and perilous by 
a wilful augmentation of the giddy footings and 
obstructions upon it. We must at all events have 
obstacles to surmount on -our way, difliculties to 
encounter, temptations and dangers to Overcome, 
in order to arrive as conqu,erors at the goal, and in 
these we shall UQVCr be wanting. But only those 
obstacles and didiculties and temptations and dan¬ 
gers can we courageously encounter, that come 
upon us without any blameablc cause in ourselves, 
from the natural condition and settlement ojT things. 

*, i 

Providence, which has laid them h\ our way for 
our trial and exercij^, will certainly enable us to 
surmount and vanquish them. It has accurately 
balanced resistance and force in the moral as in the 


physical world. Whoever loiters on the road that 
God has assigned him, as deeming the end of it un¬ 
attainable, certai^i^ readers that road more labori- 


. ous. and.:d«^p|p^ M hiin t|ian it was before, and 

^lye, who would 
w^ka^i^r^ am ^1 of reaching the prijse. 

. Aug]|mn^ na|t theintna^^i^ble obstaclf^s andj^^eql^ 
ti^„.,^l|ich ineefe!,;^;your'way. by'^^ilf^|.aiiis, 

of your powers,, by pujpo^ly 
, wounding 
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wounding your, conscience and the consequent loss 
of your ipward jjlLiiig^ent thern not by 

levity, by tbough|le8isnes5, by eicce^sive dissipa* 
tion or too constant application to business. Aug* 
them^not by turning aside now to the right, 
|ben to the, Jeft fro^ the, path yqu have once 
begun, by stopping first at this^ then at the other 
frivolous object, and thus losing the time and vi- 
gqur and courage necessary for pursuing your 

' I V 

course. Avoid all indirect and tortuous paths. 
Eyen tfie^most, inviting, flowery deflection leads 
you away from thf goal5 even the easiest, pleasant¬ 
est, cirquitpps rogd impedes your progress. Only 
on the direct, the nearest way can ,we make no 
step in vain. 

j^re ye strangers an4 sojourners upon earth, my 
pious Ijtearers^ ^ckon fourthly your present state 
al^ys what it really is, and use it alnrays to the 
purposes for which ,k is designed. Jtis not the 
term, but the way to the term ; it is not the ul¬ 
timate aim, but the means subordinate to the at¬ 
tainment of it; not tlie state of enjoyment, but 


preparation for enjoyment; npt the, most perfect 
mpde of existence and of life;*^eieof ,ye. are ca* 
palsle,.^'yOnly 




, for a sij,J>eti«r ^ 


port|nt/ occ«iipationf> to 
; Oh resist not 




'jt*.. 4*. ... 


best, your kindest parei^a- 


Vll * 
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to him, how he shall guicl e'|| id conduct you, by 
what methods be shall le^^ou nearer to per¬ 
fection, but profit by all his pr^edings to your 
improvement. He is intimately acquainted with 
all his children, knows best what is proper for 
each of them, educates each of them according to 
his specific Wants and capacities, and demands 
from none anything more than docility and obe¬ 
dience. Every way which he calls us to go, in¬ 
fallibly leads to the goal, whether it be rough or 
plain, brighter or darker; every business he com¬ 
missions us to tran^ct, every pleasure he acbords 
us, every calamity that he inflicts upon us, are so 
many means conducive to higher perfection. All 
are calculated for our instruction and discipline, 
and to render us wiser and better. Oh apply them 
to that purpose. Never deem yourselves wise and 
good enough, never suppose that ^ye hav^ learnt 
all and done all that ye here inay learn and do, 
never abandon yourselves to an indolent, inactive 
repose, never cease frodj urging forwards and 
pre^ih^ farther, so long asiye are pilgrims, Ipng 


as y^kj^.not yet;at the end^bf your career. 

' FintUyf^eijf® neveir lose sight of that object, 

ofyourbettfet, celestial conn- 
tiyv Oonsyer,'do and enjoy all it 
relefence to it, ‘by anticipation iii iti 

ben^ts Be constantly 

'irig an" Wtittanb 

iliik:e;^ui^elvi^s bonvbi 
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SRYit with .the dispositions^ occupa¬ 
tions^ .pleasni^es of those rayisbing 

prospects invigorate, cOnifo|*t, encourage you, ren¬ 
der ;you intrepid in every danger and unwearied 

jt ^ 

in ^fcUrdoing. Often revolve in your mind: here 
a pilgrim, but a pilgrim who has before him 
a stated pliject and is approaching, nearer it at 
every step. I am here a stranger, but a stranger 
that has a country, and in his country may hope 
for an ample compensation for every present pri¬ 
vation and deficiency. Here both my; outward 
and inward condition are subject to various'vicis- 
sitiides ; light and darkne^, joys and sorrows are 
here variously intermingled, and thus must it ever 
bey if .1 am to be tutored and trained and qualified 
for higher concerns. No;'all that brings me 
nearer to tny proper country ; all that, renders me 
more qualified for its delights and privileges^ more 
capable of .filling my station in it, and worthier of 
the company and converse of my inthliigent coun¬ 
trymen, and of our common leader and chieftain 
, Jesus Christ: all shali%e right welcome to me; 


shall be felicity to me, how gtodmysoever ihi'out- 

ward aspect be, how disagreeable jippver ,4ts first 

impressiofiaron me.'’'Soon 

remainder- ofi^he journ?^ ■ 

pnzel ■'And ■ bo0■ 

gloritefWalt 'me at ,tlie*go4A, - 

the.;fittigue^ of ■my’joiiiriiey' 

, What';h»tnhmph al^' 
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m 


tiappi- 


What a harvest from whatj have sown on earth! 
What endles^ %lissfOl inoBbe in 
wisdoih, 

nessi ^ho with suOh prosp^j^ 
peetatioh^ Oan be weary ^I^nd langwid Oonrsel 

Who dbe^ not find himself forced'teexcfeim with 
thb apostle : .Foi;^tting',thQ|e be¬ 

hind, I hasteh with recb^Hed atddut, 
steady ^View^ I tea^h fort^^^ 1 pre4s towa#s ’the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of Ood in 
Jetini Christ, fot* the victor’s crown,' whk^ shines, 
full Bi^ew before niC at the end of th^' dmii^, 
and which the'sefvereigfr judge and reWardeTbf all 
good, will in^ltibly award to me, if I bbTOiind 
faithful before him. Yes, faithful, my dearest 
friends, to be found faithful before Cfod, be' that 


our^^lory and our most Jealous pursuit,, and then 
the termination of our earthly pilgritn'a^ eAhtiot 
frit bf being supremely desirable and blessed- 



SERMON LII. 


The of Brotherb/ Correetk 


Cioiy,' who art the father of us and ik all 
mankind, we embrace with cordial benevolence 
all Our brethren of every rank and condition and 
whfei^oever dispersed over die face of the earth. 
We know that thou lovest and providest for them 
all, that thou judgest and treatest them with 
equity and mercy; and this quiets our minds 
concerning, their present and future portion. 
They are not indeed all so happy as we are; all 
are not favoured with that clear light by which 
we m guided to the knowledge of truth and on 
the way to supreme fklidty; all are not gladdened 
with that hope and consolation with which thy 
gospel rqjoices UiT; all are not blessed with so 
many accommodations and satisfactions of life, 
so much instruction and means of improvement 
as we enjoy. Thy thoughts, o God, are indeed 
far above our thoughts, thy ways far above our 
ways. ^Thptt alone intuitively petc^^st the 

whole, 
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whole, the past, t|b»e .present and the future, 
combining^, .eternity ^Iniighty 

mind, and withal lookest, through and through 
all the dark corners,of the soul of man, all 
windings and tt^ning^rand yarionis workings of 
his faculties. Thy government is therefore su¬ 
premely wise, supremely ^^gracipus, it is irre¬ 
proachable: in this faith we sincerely rejoice; 
even when we cannot fathom its dwrees nor dis- 
cern its views. H«reaft^ shall we and all thy 
rational dependants extol thy righteousness and 
grace, and worship thee on evidently known p|in- 
ciples, as the |risest rulei> as the mostgracious 
father of mankini*.—; In the mean time, we de¬ 
sire rr and this desire cannot be displeasing tc 
thee, the All-bountiful, —* we heartily desire that 
all our brethren may. fare well and ever better 
that knowledge and wisdom, integrity and. vir 
tue, comfort and happiness may every way mOn 
abound and flourish among them ; that they ina; 
still better learn to u|^ the ^various means of in 
struction, of correction and discipline which tho 


impartest to them, and thus be cabbie of sti 
higher perfection! —We desire and pray, o mej 
pful.<^pd9 th^'#iou wouidst lead the ignorant^ 

to the way of a^^< 
jin^^ and ;)^^^ lusts and pt^ibi 

thhu" wouidst-mCj^h'/tl 
so^wM the wrj^tc^Ned t wi 


,rel|ej^ .Ilf side with patience and rc^i^ation^ ti 
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dyii« with the hopes f a tetter lifii l .We d^ire 
that we and our tetetWW# ot low, 

ricb"tei»ter,''''itt>eaith'ij^^'^4ckn pt^ 

peitHfeca- ie >’ 

foWfe&e'duti?^ wll- 


wfetehr '■»oc<J^. 'to; 

thy: will 5 ''W 0 ^> 1 |K: P^py the p^; wbiehj^u 

hasf^dtettedsit^'litt thy;"domini«ii,-««»d 

hobterffios- 

sd^te, ahd' hereaftEW of fllUngteperior: ^bns 
in l|te, ■*» «=«««• Assist ns with th/fraee 

ani ^^ the ii^nces of thy holy spirit, thto^ 
■Jetn^Christ, o«r hfessed 4 &vioar, who has In¬ 
structed us to address thee thus; Our fadier, &c. 

<1 ^ ? 3 ' ^ 

, i.i> ' '' ,1'THESSAL. v.^ 14*'' 

y^M^ott fooi* bretbrefi, warn,tiiem that arc unruly. 

ClriH^’IANllT esjoins us several duties 

whSi 

of noaoe,;a»^WI^a)^ withnpt re- 

^n ^iii(iervati<|i, upon the gr^ndless 

ssilittiow 'tl*^ they’ s»e Wly bia&sg'Ott partj- 

«a« hi* f>( uais^ <^M%ation. 

Thui.«very iBhri 8 a»tt. is bog^i id proptedon^to 
hbvca|»dily ot^bf^ui^r^to'iMtrBte.tte 
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to contribute, to the utmost of hU ability, to the 
propagation an4 advancem^H^ of truth, of godli¬ 
ness and virtue. The precepts and injunctions 
of this nature, which we meet with in holy scrip¬ 
ture, are addressed to all the confessors of Jejsus, 
without distinction of ranks and conditions of life; 
and the reasons on which these injunctions are 
inculcated are of equal validity and force to every 
Christian. But how seldom are these obligations 
thought of! How little, pains are taken to cor¬ 
respond with them! What is more common than 
to neglect them, as if they ivere obligatory only 
on those who have devoted themselves to the cle- 
rical'office. This is precisely the case with the 
important duty recommended to us in the text; 
We exhort you, brethren, warn them that are 
unrulv, or rebuke such as will not be submissive 
to order, who lead a disorderly life, at variance 
with the laws of Christianity. No person doubts, 
that rulers and magistrates, preachers and pre¬ 
ceptors, parents and guardians, are authorized 
and enjoined to admonish their subjects or clients, 
their hearers, their child^q w^rds, of their 
trespasses and failing's, and. to exhort them to 
amendm^t* But here in general we stop. Fur- 
ther than thisvwe do^inot extend that impo^jpi^ 
duty, which ncYerd^el^f is of so large a compass. 
We forgbt 4hat it }s of i^niversal obligatdpb^4eud 
that al}, as men^and aa christians^^ neeipro- 
cally boubd to admonish, to rebd&e 
, ' tio£ 
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tlon each other respecting sins and iniquities; 
and thus to promot^ur present and future hap¬ 
piness. But the more this duty is neglected, and 
the greater the mischief that arises from that 
neglect, or the defective observance of it; the less 
unprofitable^or superfluous, my friends, will be 
the instrucdon I now mean to deliver to you on 
the subject of brotherly correction. In this view 
two particulars will employ our attention. In 
the former, I shall state the necessity of brotherly 
correction, or prove that it is our boundeh duty. 
In' the other, I shall shew how this: Correction 
is to be administered, as well as how it is to be 
taken. 

Brotherly correction is necessary, and it is a 
duty, because God in bis word has expressly 
commanded it; because it is an essential ingre¬ 
dient in the love of our neighbour; becausoby 
it we consult our own profit, as we draw upon 
ourselves the greatest injury by the omission 
of it. 

1 say first, .brotherly correction is necessary, 
and our bounden duty, because God has expressly 
commanded it in his word. Thus he says by 
Moses; Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
thpu shalt in any wise rebuke fiiiy neigh¬ 
bour, anti not sufl^r sin vtpCh him. And how 
numerous .^d reiterated, how plain, how express 
are the instructions on this head, giveq us by the 
fif our Lord : Exhort one another daily, 

' ' says 
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says saint Paul, while it is called to-day; lest 
any of you be hardened thrcaigh the deceitfulness 
of sin. Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works. If a man be over¬ 
taken in a fault, says the same apostle to the Ga¬ 
latians, restore such an one in the spirit of meek¬ 
ness. Have no fellowship, says he to the Chris¬ 
tians at Ephesus, with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them; and in our 
text we hear him saying. We exhort you, brethren, 
warn them that are unruly. How then can we, 
without being guilty of the most glaring disobe¬ 
dience to God, neglect a duty which is so fre¬ 
quently and so expressly inculcated upon us ? 

Brotherly correction is further necessary, and 
a duty incumbent upon us, because it is essential 
to the love of our neighbour, which is the grand 
commandment of the Christian law. You know, 
my friends, how forcibly the love of one another 
is inculcated upon Christians, and h&w much it 
comprehends. “ He that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law.” By this shall all men know, 
says our saviour, that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have fove one to another. We should, according 
to the precept of the apostle John, not love in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth. We ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. This, says the Blessed Jesus, is my 
commandment, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. But what is the signification 

VOL, ll, G c; of 
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of loving oiir ndghboup, unless it be heartily to 
desire his happiness, and to strive to promote it 
to the utnaost of our power ? But is not his hap¬ 
piness principally founded on the regular and de¬ 
vout frame of this heart and his conduct ? Can 
We therefore earnestly desire his happiness, and 
actually strive to promote it, if we allow him to 
proceed on the way of sin and vice, which must 
necessarily bring him to misery, without admo¬ 
nition and warning ? And how did Clirist evince 
his love to mankind, which is to be the model of 
ours ? Did he content himself with feeding the 
hungry, with giving sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, health to the sick, and life to the 
dead ? No; he instructed the ignorant, he sought 
the wanderers^ he went after the lost, to bring 
them to better courses; he reproved the sinful, 
he called them to Ifepehtance, and employed 

all methods for their conversion and salvation. 

* » 

Would we then follow his example, or, which 
h the same thing, would we rightfully bear the 
name of Christians: we must not only consult 
the bodily, but also the spiritusd welfare of our 
neighbour. We must n<yt only care for his ter¬ 
restrial, but also for his eternal happiness. We 
should not only warn him of the dangers that 
menace his proper^, his honour, his life, but 
much rather of the peril into whieh sin and wick- 
^ness are casting him. We should to 

rescue his immortal sou!^ and to tnatdi him 

ev^r- 
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everlasting perdition. But how can we do thi^ 
if we permit him quietly and uqinterruptedly to 
follow his corrupt affectionsj if we omit to reprove 
him for his transgressions, and to , endeavour by 
all means to restore, him to reason ? 

Brotherly correction is thirdly necessary, and 
an indispensable duty, because we ourselves ^re¬ 
ceive various and considerable advantages from 
it, which our self-love should induce us to seek. 
We cannot labour properly at the salvation of 
our brother, without at the same time advancing 
our own. While we remind him of his duty^ 
while we represent to him the ignominy and the 
mischief of vice, and strive to convince him of 
the propriety, the necessity and beauty of virtue, 
we are confirming ourselves in the hatred of evil 
and the love of good; and we thence acquire new 
motives for sedulously Scolding that, and for 
prosecuting this with renovated ardour. If we 
prove ourselves in this respect the sincere friends 
of our neighbour, we may always, in similar 
eases, expect the same proofs of friendship from 
others. They will set uS right if we are going 
wrong; they will shew us the faults which our 
vanity conceals; if we begli to grow negligent 
and remiss, they will rouze and encourage us to 
a resolute prosecution of our virtuous course. 
And where is the man that is not often In need 
of this help } Should we then hesitate to act by 
^others, as we would wish them to act by us ? If 

G G 2 we 
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We are so happy as to find that 6uf remonstrances 
and corrections obtain a heanrig; how much shall 
we be thanked by him whom we have thus re¬ 
formed! Rebuke a: wise man, says Solomon, 
and he will love thee. Again^ He that rebuketh 
a man, afterwards s^all find more favour than 
he that flatt^reth with the tongue. Nay, what a 
glorious recompense may we not hope for from 
heaven, if we faithfully comply with this duty! 
God, as the apostle tells us, is not unrighteous to 
forget our work and labour of love. How then 
can he forget this work, which as far transcends 
all other kinds of good works as the soul excells 
the body, as eternity is superior to time ? Shall 

4P’ 

even a draught of cold water that is given to 
a Christian out of Christian charity, go unre¬ 
warded ? Then what .reward has he not to ex¬ 
pect, who sincerely aim earnestly endeavours to 
bring an erring fellow-creature to the knowledge 
of truth, or conducts a sinner to the way of 
righteousness! Hear, what stress is laid upon 
this duty by St James. He which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way, shall save 
a'sou! from death, and shalirhide a multitude of 
sins. Can we thdt, unless we hate ourselves, 
hesitate.to fulfill a duty which not only is so noble 
and excellent in it§elf, buf% attended with so 
many blessed eflfects ? 

Brotherly correction is lastly necessary, and an 
indispensable duty, because we cannot neglect i^® 

without 
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without burdening ourselves with the heaviest 
penalty. Is he who leaves the hungry t<!> die, 
without affording him relief, in all equity ac¬ 
counted a murderer; how much rather does he 
deserve that appellatiou, who sees as it were his 
brother on the brink of an abyss, on the verge of 
eternal perdition, without giving him warning, 
or snatching him from it! Does he who con¬ 
verts a sinner from the error of his ways, deliver 
a soul from death; then he who does it not when 
he has it in his power, is chargeable in all reason 
with being accessary to his ruin. What a crime 
in the sight*of heaven! We have heard it al¬ 
ready from the mouth of God: Thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thy heart: thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin 
upon him. And what says to the prophets 
with reference to the people at large, whose 
teachers they are, relates in a certain sense to 
every person respecting his friends, his acquaint¬ 
ance and relations. O son of man, I have set 
thee a watchman to the house of Israel. O thou 
father of a family, may the same thing be justly 
said, I have set thee a watchman over thy chil¬ 
dren and dependants. * O than, I have estab¬ 
lished thee a watchma^ over the persons with 
whom thou art cdlnected.. Thou shalt warn 
them from me. When I say unto the wicked, 
^ wicked man, thou shalt surely die; if thou 
3ost not speak to want the wicked from his way, 

that 
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that wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but 
his blood will I require at thy hand. How im¬ 
portant, my friends, how sacred must that duty 
be, to *the omission whereof such penalties are 
annexed! After all this, can we have the least 
doubt that we are strictly bound to the discharge 
of this duty? 

But how, you may probably say, how ave we 
to perform it ? How are tre to surmount the ob¬ 
stacles that stand in the way of it ? I will give 
you some rules for your behaviour in this respect, 
the observance whereof will infallibly afford you 
facilities in the business. I will first shew you 
how we are to correct others, and afterwards how 
we ai^e to accept the corrections of others. 

Our reprehensions should before all things be 
well grounded. We should carefully beware of 
making a man such reproaches as he does not 
deserve, or of charging him with faults and in¬ 
advertencies from which het^s free. Neither are 

i 

we to reprove him for things that are not bad 
in themselves, but are indififerent and lawful, 
though they may not perhaps coincide with our 
opinions and our inclinations. This would ra¬ 
ther betray an improper "and petulant disposition 
to spy out defects, than #n girnest desire of im¬ 
proving our neighbour; w^should thus become 
suspected, and scarce find a hearing when our 
reproofs were Well founded and important. 
should here however obs^e two things. We 

may 
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may be doubtful whethier such a person has coip- 
rnitted this or the other fault. In that cas^, we 
should not indeed absolutely accuse him of it : 
but we may give him to understand the uneasi¬ 
ness this uncertainty creates in our minds on 

*■ 

his account, and the wish that we may find it 
destitute of foundation. And even where no di- 

f 

rect rebuke is admissible, aficctionate warnings 
and intreaties may be used with advantage. Again, 
things which are indiderent in themselves may 
cease to be so, when we fail of observing a pro¬ 
per moderation in their behalf. The most in¬ 
nocent entertainments become sinful, when we 
are too vehemently addicted to them, when we 
have so habituated ourselves to tliem, that we 
can scarcely do without them, or when we neg¬ 
lect our duty for their sake. To this head be¬ 
long dress, play, company, the reading of such 
books as tend more to amusement than instruc¬ 
tion and information, and the like. Must not 
brotherly reprehension then be likewise nece^ 
sary arid profitable with regard to such things ? 
A young man, for instance, keeps himself clear 
of all those youthful extravagances which tend 
to injure his reputatio^, his health and his fu¬ 
ture prosperity. JHe frequents no companies 
where the rules w sobriety and good-mannears 
are ever infringed, where religion and ip^rtue are 
V ridiculed. None can properly suy th^?; he does 
%ny harm. But neither can it be affirmed that 

he 
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he does any ^od. He is employed in mere 
trifles and frivolities from morning to night, and 
the best years of his life pass away unimproved* 
What a happiness would it be for him, if he bad 
a friend, to remind him of the true end of his 
being, represent to him the danger of such a 
thoughtless and sauntering life, the great value 
of time, the importance of the human soul, and 
endeavour to convince him that it is as criminal 
to neglect the good we may and ought to do, as 
to commit the evil we ought to avoid! What a 
happiness, if his friend should affectionately re- 
. prove him for the apathy and indifference with 
which he views the mdst interesting concerns, 
for the carelessness with which he treats his ever¬ 
lasting salvation and his future accoilnt! 

In order to obtain a hearing to our reprctien- 
sions, and for rendering them of real utility; we 
should secondly be free from those faults which 
we reprehend in others. 1 il^&n not to say, that 
we ma^ not undertake this duty, till we are 
blameless in all respects ourselves, and have 
reached the utmost pinacle of holiness. If that 
were made the condition; we should never com¬ 
ply with this duty whil#we remain upon earth. 
For, ^^wjio can say, I have made my heart 
clean; I am pure froin all sin ?” “ In many 
things we o^nd all.” But there is avast dif¬ 
ference hetwe^ slips which a man rarely mak€Si:| 
faults which he never commits but from surprise, 

against 
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against his inclination^ and to his extreme re¬ 
gret, and those which a man daily and delibe¬ 
rately runs into, which he' commits knowingly 
and wilfully, to which he is prone, to which he 
readily submits. These, and not the former, 
disqualify us for admonishing onr neighbour of 
his trespasses, and reproving him for them. At 
least, in the generality of cases, they deprive our 
reproof of all its weight, and render it entirely 
fruitless. For how inconsistent would it be for 
the proud to pretend to be zealous against haugh¬ 
tiness and vanity, for the avaricious to inveigh 
against an inliVdhiate love of worldly goods, for 
the voluptuary to recommend temperance, and 
to warn us to avoid the lusts of jthe flesh, for 
the irascible and vindictive to preach up meek¬ 
ness and forbearance! How much must die 
conduct of such persoiis enervate the force of 
their reproof, though it were never so solidly 
founded! Would ^ey not, thus will the rha- 
jority of mankind conclude, would they not 
themselves avoid those errors and vices, if they 
actually thought them so dangerous and hurtful 
as they allege them to be^ To this purpose 
our saviour says; How wilt thou say to thy bro¬ 
ther, let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, 
and behold a beani is in thine own eye? Thon * 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
put the mote out of thy brother’s eye* How-' 

ever 
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ever there we circumstances, where we may re¬ 
prove with propriety and utility^ the very faults 
in others which we have in ourselvejs.. If we 
acknowledge and bewail our misdoings, . if we 
sigh under the burden , of their baleful ejBPects, 
if we are sincerely resolved to forsake them, and 
if we actually take pains to amend; then, from 
our own dreadful experience, we may derive the 
strongest motives for warning others of the same, 
and for encouraging others, as well as ourselves, 
to maintain the conflict against them. This 
should particularly be, when the faults are such 
as we have committed in com^ny with others, 
or have furnished them "with instigation and op¬ 
portunity to commit them. 

Brotherly admonitions and conations shpuld 
tliirdly be administered in a friendly and affec- . 
tionate manner, if we would have them to be 
usd^ul. A sincere and hearty desire to promote 
the welfare of our neighbour, should be both 
their ^gin and their rule. If we are urged by 
Kristian charity to reprove our erring and stray- 
ii|g brother, we shall not so much endeavour to 
.to confound and to vex him, as to 
awaken him to amendment, and to snatch him 
from t\ke danger or misfortune into which he is 
likely to fall. Wo shall not hold up his faults 
..to him in a jeering and taunting manner, but 
^void whatever m^y excite in him anger or di^, 
|deaaure. Ourinien, the tone of our voice, oUr 

whole 
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whole deportment towards him will betray no 
secret joy at his fmilties, no pride on account 
of our superior virtue, but evincfe a tender com¬ 
passion and unaflected modesty. We shall not 
proceed as if we wanted to draw out all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the bad deed he has done, or the 
bad habits he has contracted, for satisfying a 
froward curiosity, but so as to bring him to re¬ 
flect on his moral condition and to the know¬ 
ledge of himself. We shall first endeavour to 
win his affection, to remove whatever prejudice 
he may have conceived against us, ere we set 
about convhibing him of the criminality of hit 
conduct, and inducing him by the force of our 
arguments to alter it. We shall, give him to 
kncKW how glikt an interest we take in his wel¬ 
fare ; how ardently we wish him both present 
and future felicity; how nearly it goes to our 
heart when we see him do or omit anything that 
has a tendency to impede it, that may draw 
upon him contempt, ignominy, vexatfeti, or, 
which is more than all, the displeasure of the 
supreme being. These dispositions wHl not al¬ 
low us to leprimand him in an authoritative tone, 
or in harsh and contemptuous terms. Friend¬ 
ship and mild persuasion will accompany each 
remonstrance; and we shall not appeal to oar- 
selves, but to the nature of the case itself, and 
;^o the cdnvincing arguments of reason and reli¬ 
gion. The same dispositions will teach us also 

gentleness 
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gentleness and moderation. We shall carefully 
shun all that petulance and asperity which in 
most cases would render our endeavours Unavail- 
iog, and shall answer every objection and cavil 
of him whom we' re|)rove with calmness and 
composure. In a word, if we are actuated by 
the real love of our neighbour, we shall not suf¬ 
fer ourselves to be intimidated by the first un¬ 
successful attempts. We shall frequently return 
to the charge unwearied, and comfort ourselves 
with the hope that probably, at another time, 
and in other circumstances, our expostulations 
may produce better effects. In this respect we 
have the precept of an apostle: Count him 
[whom you reprove] not as an enemy, but ad¬ 
monish Khim as a brother. Restor^uch an^ne 
in the spirit of meekness. 

Brotherly correction should fourthly be admi¬ 
nistered seasonably and with discretion, in order 
to be profitable. It is by no means indifferent, 
my frlMiids^ when and in what conjunctures we 
admonish another of his faults, and urge him to 
reform, we reprove our friend in the presence 
of pei^ons with whom he is in habits of intimacy, 
on whose taciturnity be cannot rely, or who are 
wont to judge with rigour, and whose frfendship 
and esteem may he*easily lost; in that case we 
shall hardly reach our aim. We may indeed 
shame and confound, but probably not correct^ 
him. It is far more likely thaf we shall furnish 

him 
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him with an opportunity, either for denying the 
faults which in other circumstances he would per¬ 
haps have confessed and lamented,. or for pallia¬ 
ting and justifying them by every kind of evasion; 
and he will now endeavour to conceal his past • 
transgressions by an accumulation of more,.namely 
of subterfuges, prevarications and lyes. Just as 
little, nay still less may we hope to succeed, if we 
take him under any vehement agitation of mind. 
The most solemn truths we may then present to 
him, will make little or no impression on his 
heart, because the man is bewildered by passion, 
and every oli^ect appears to him through a ^Ise 
medium. We should now treat him as a person 
labouring under a disease, who has not the com- 
mac^ of hii||||f, and cannot hearken to any rea¬ 
sonable remonstrances, but will pirobably be more 
enraged by them, till the heat of his fever be al¬ 
layed, and reason resume her seat. I would not 
be understood as if in such cases we were to be 
wholly indifferent and supine. We m^ and 
should intimate our displeasure at the transports 
our acquaintance or our friend allows himself in; 
we may make him perceive our compassion at the 
disordered and furious condition in which we find 
him, and our fears of the dangerous effects it may 
have; we may strive to soften and melt his heart 
by affectionate and repeated intreaties, by tender 
demonstrations of friendship, or turn his att^ 
tion to different topics, and thereby divert him 

from 
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licom his rage. We may even between whiles re¬ 
mind him in few hut emphatical words of some 
impressive declaration of scripture; and the more 
afi^ting, the more unexpected it is, the more 
likely, it will be to break the association of his 
wild ideas^ give a shock to his mind, and like a 
fiash of lightning di^l •the mist that surrounds 
it. Generally however in such cases gentleness is 
-to be preferred to severity, and all possible cir¬ 
cumspection should be used; though, if it be 
parents that have to do with their children, or 
superiors with thejr inferiors, it may often hap¬ 
pen that the respect and legitimate authority of 
the one may be capable of curbing the passions 
of the other, by somewhat harsher measures, and 
impose a more powerful restrain 
osity of their temper. 

If you would acquit yourselves, pious hearers, 
of the duty we are now recommending, in the 
fittest and most favourable conjunctures, watch 
fojr a lime when your acquaintance, your friend, 
is in the calm and quiet possession of himself; 
when you see him inclined and disposed to se¬ 
riousness, to reflection, to continued meditation; 



when you perceive that the doctrines of religion, 
or particular contingences and events, have made 
a proper impression on him, and have opened 
access to his mind for the voice of truth and con¬ 
fluence. Fly him then, when he is sensibie to 
the value of your friendship, and converses with 

you 
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you in the simplicity of his heart; or when^ hum¬ 
bled by some malady, by the loss of something 
that was dear to him, by other adversities, he is 
forcibly reminded of the vanity" of all earthly 
things; or even when he has received some pe¬ 
culiar benefits or blessings from the hand of God, 
and enjoys with gladness the tokens of his be¬ 
nignity. Then strive to call his attention to what 
are most conducive to his real welfare and to bis 
moral improvement. Then lay before him his 
manifold obligations both to God and to man¬ 
kind ; represent to him the errors of his former 
deportment; *.and employ every effort to move 
him to a salutary remorse, and to reclaim him 
from his follies: so will your endeavours, under 
tlic blessing ^ God, if not always, yet certainly 
in very many instances, be attended with the 
most desirable effects. 


You apprehend now, pious hearers, in what 
method we are to rebuke our brethren, if we 


would do them real service, and act up ^o qur 
duty. Nothing more remain^, than briefly to 
present you with a few rtiles in what manner you 
should accept the reproofs you meet with your¬ 
selves, how you are to regard and to use them. 

The first rule is this: Accept them with meek¬ 
ness, with a composed and quiet mind. Beware 


of taking that for an affront, which in fact is the 
strongest proof of real friendship. Be not angiy 


with him who reminds you of your errors imd 


tres- 
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trespasses. Consider, that it is his duty to do so, 
rfnd that, by the neglect of it, he would incur the 
divine displeasure and the severest punishment. 
Allowing that, in the method of his reproof, he 
does not employ all the circumspection and pru¬ 
dence which he might; allow that he does not 
always select the fittUlt opportunities for it; allow 
that his zeal for your welfare carries him to too 
great a severity: yet let not that prevent you from 
hearkening to his admonitions and remonstrances 
with due attention and a tranquil mind, since at 
all events you may reap advantage from them. 
And why should we act less reasonably in such 
cases than we do in others of a far inferior nature.^ 
Do we take it as an affront, do we fret and fume, 
when a man warns us of the loss of our temporal 
property, when lie advertises us or the base de¬ 
signs of an enemy, when he supplies us with tlie 
means of advancing our outward fortune, when 
he gives us the most wholesome prescriptions for 
recovering our health and our faculties, or when 
he saves our life from imminent danger ? How 
willingly do we listen to such admonitions and 
cautions! How carefully do we lay them to heart! 
How highly do we esteem him by whom they are 
bestowed, and how little are we concerned about 
the words and expressions he has^used in convey¬ 
ing them I And sliall we not be still more thus 
disposed, when we areVarned of sin, which of all 
evils is the greatest and worst j when we are shewn 
' the 
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the danger to which our immortal spirit is ex¬ 
posed ; when we are conjured not to do that which 
we cannot do without bidding adieu to serenity of 
mind, to peace of conscience, to the favour of God 
and the hope of eternal life ? Do such remon¬ 
strances, such warnings, such intreati^, deserve 
our displeasure } Do they not, on the contrary, 
merit our gratitude, even though they should pro¬ 
ceed from corrupt motives, or be administered in 
sinister views ? Are not the honest rebukes of a 
friend infinitely more valuable than the praises of 
a vile sycophant ? Open [or frank] rebuke, says 
the wise king,., is better than secret love. Faith¬ 
ful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of 
an enemy are deceitful. 

The secon^rule of behaviour is this: Accept 
the reproof of your brother with humility. Never 
forget how easy it is for human creatures to tres¬ 
pass and err, how apt they are to swerve from the 
path of virtue, how imperceptibly they may be 
intangled in the snares of sin, unless they keep a 
constant guard over themselves, and studiously 
avoid every temptation to evil. Constantly re¬ 
flect, that our heart is but too prone to deceive 
itself, that we usually account ourselves better 
than we are, that we seldom notice what is bad 
and culpable in our temper and conduct, and that 
it is much harder to detect our own failings than 
the failings'of other men, and to judge of them by 
their real quality. Impose therefore silence on 

VOL. ii. H H pride 
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pride and self-love, when you are admonished, or 
cautioned, or rebuked by others. Let it never 
depend on the decree of these paiTial and corrupt 
judges, whether those admonitions, those cau¬ 
tions, or those rebukes are well-founded or not. 
Seek not to baffle or weaken them by idle excuses, 
by artful prevaricatMUl and subterfuge; but exa¬ 
mine your heart, consider your W'ays, and hearken 
to the voice of conscience and truth. It is an idle 
prejudice to imagine that your honour is concerned 
to appear better than you really are. All the ef¬ 
forts you employ to that end, will generally prove 
abortive, and you w'ill much sooner impose on 
yourself than on others. But real honour, a just 
and noble way of thinking, consists in confessing 
our trespasses and errors without constraint, in 
disallowing them, in condemning and striving to 
amend ourselves. 

And this is the third and last rule we have to 
enjoin you in this behalf. Turn the admonitions 
and rebukes of your brother to real advantage. Be 
not so much concerned to know whether they pro¬ 
ceed from real affection and friendship, and in 
what intentions they were administered, as how 
you may render them useful to you, how you may 
become wiser and better by them. Consider, that 

the heart of the sinner becomes more hardened, 

* 

and that it is more difficult for him to forsake his 
deviations, and to return to the path of the just, 
the oftener he allows himself to be admonished 

and 
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and cautioned and reproved in vain. Consider 
bow much it will torment you hereafter in the ‘ 
hour of death, how much it wdll torment you in 
eternity, if you arc obliged to make yourself such 
reproaches as tiiese: 1 have p/ten enough been 
warned of sin, I have somj^imes been reproved 
with affection, sometimes with severity; but I 
despised the warnings, the reproofs, the correc¬ 
tions of my guide and my companion, my mo¬ 
nitor and my friend; I have rejected them with 
disdain, I have put away from me, as my enemy, 
him who was endeavouring to save me, and rushed 
headlong dowm the precipice which lie cautioned 
me to shun. It is now too late to avoid it; now 
is the day of salvation past; now I experience the 
truth of that saying of tiie judicious king: He 
that, being often rejiroved, hardeneth liis neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without re¬ 
medy. Oh, my friends, w'onld you put your¬ 
selves out of the reach of these tormenting re- 
jiroaches ; attend to the salutary precepts we have 
just been laying down. Admonish one another 
daily, while it is called to-day, lest any of you be 
hardened by the deceitfulness of sin ; and receive 
these exhortations with meekness, with humility, 
and with a sincere intention to correct yourselves 
by them. How much will you facilitate the du¬ 
ties of Christianity to yourselves! How happily 
will you vanquish all the enemies of your salva¬ 
tion, if you attack them witli combined forces! 

H n ^ How 
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How great will be youy proficiency in virtue and 
goodness, if you exhort one another, by example 
and friendly suggestions, to cluastian charity 
and to all good works! Wnat a ravishing delight 
will it be to you hereafter, when* you shall recol¬ 
lect in the future^orld fhese apjjroved demon¬ 
strations of unfeigUld friendship, and mutually 
and everlastingly enjoy their glorious fruits! So 
be it. 



SERMON LIII. 


Humility a means of^ontentmenU 


God, when we meditate on thee, the Eternal, 
the Infinite, on thee, *the creator and disposer of 
all things: ^'vye then intimately feel, how feeble, 
how insignificant we are in ourselves, how abso¬ 
lutely dependent we are on thee and on thy will, 
that our existence, our endowments, our abilities 
are all derived from thee; and then every fond 
conceit of peculiar worthiness and merits, all 
haughty claims and pretensions, which we so often 
presume to form on thee and on mankind vanish 
from our hearts. Yes, then our foolish passions 
arc silenced and abashed; we return to the order 
of nature, and duly understand and feel our pro¬ 
per relations; and then succeeds that solemn calm 
within, which may afford an entrance to self- 
knowledge and contentment. Oh may this salu¬ 
tary sentiment, so becoming us, be frequently 
active in our minds, entirely pervade them, and 
continually have that influence on all our thoughts, 
opinions and actions which it ought to have in 

the 



the man and the Christian ! May true Christian 
humility aj^tuate and direct us all! From how 
many devious turnings and crooked paths would 
it pr^erve us ! Ho’jy grea^ would it facilitate 
the work of our happiness as wellas our improve¬ 
ment! And then what truth and consistency 
would reign in oui^feiaracter and in our conduct! 
O God, the father or lights, let our present re¬ 
flections on these important topics be blessed. 
Teach us modesty and humility, and let them be 
our guides on the w'ay to contentment. Under 
their conduct, we shall a^urcdly not fail of our 
aim. We implore it of tnee, trusting in the pro¬ 
mises of our saviour Jesus, and further address 
thee in his name. Our father, &c. 


JAMES iv. 6 . 


God — giveth grace unto the humble. 

Every virtue, that truly deserves the name, 
every good and pious affection, that prevails in 
the soul of man, and therefore has a uniform in¬ 


fluence on liis heart and life, brings its reward 
along with it; each is to the person whom ic 
actuates and governs, a spring of happiness con¬ 
stantly flowing and never failing. The delightful 
and profitable effects resulting from it through his 
whole frame and condition, and the pleasure and 
satisfaction which it procures him, are not con¬ 
fined solely to the fut!ire world, to the proper 
state of retribution. 'ITie formilr manifest tbem- 


selve* 
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selves already here, the latter are already here en¬ 
joyed, and both already bless the man, to a greater 
or less extent* in th^ present life. If eventually 
there be exceptions to this rule, they are however 
rare; and we Uioiild find them still more so, if 
we accustomed ourselves to 'reflect more on the 
natural connection of things. Virtue seldom en¬ 
joins us that as a duty, the performance whereof 
would not be beneficial to us of itself; seldom de¬ 
mands a sacrifice of us, which she does not even 
here compensate to ^^l^by other and greater ad¬ 
vantages, or by securing^us from greater evils and 
sufferings, tn the generality of cases duty and 
interest, virtue and pleasure are intimately and 
inseparably united. The same holds good re¬ 
specting the love of God and the love of man, 
which is pure felicity both in itself and its ef¬ 
fects. Thus likewise it is with diligence and in¬ 
dustry, with temperance and moderation, with 
gentleness, with beneficence : thus with self-con- 
troul, self-denial, self-possession; thus also with 
Christian humility. At present we will confine 
ourselves to' this last virtue, and in confirmation 
of the truth of what I have now advanced, con¬ 
sider its manifold and great influence on our hap¬ 
piness. God, we are told in our text, gives grace 
to the humble. He beholds them with compla¬ 
cency, often prospers and blesses their under¬ 
takings and causes them to find various advantages 
in that frame and temper of mind so agreeable to 

him. 
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him. Amongst those advantages contentm^t 
holds a foremost place, my pious hearers. It is 
a no ]|;a8, delicious than natural fruit of the virtue 
of humility. L#et us see how it grows out of it, 
and is fostered and brought to Inl^rity. To this 
end we will more ^‘ticularly enquire or examine 
how much humility tnay contribute to our con¬ 
tentment, how greatly it promotes and confirms 
that virtue. 

The humble man is more contented with God, 
more contented with himjgjif, more contented'with 
his fellow-creatures, mor^ontented with the place 
he occupies in the world, more contented in pros¬ 
perity, and more contented in adversity, than he 
would and could be, if he were not humble. We 
will endeavour to set these particulars in, a perspi¬ 
cuous point of view. 

In the first place then the humble man is more 
contented with God, with his revelations, com¬ 
mands, ordinances and dispensations, than he would 
and could be without the aid of that virtue. When 
does man, the creature of dust, presume to blame 
the works and ways of God, to arraign his govern¬ 
ment, to murmur at the decrees of his providence, 
to accuse his laws ,of rigour and severity and to 
refuse them his due obedience ? Only then, when 
dazzled by pride, he loses sight of the immense 
interval that is between God and us, and forgets 
that he is dust. But will the«humble man ever 
be misled into such extravagancies so manifestly 

at 
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at variance with the nature and condition of man- 

^ 

kind ? No; he is by fer too sensible of the 
greatness and perfection of God, and his own 
weakness and insignificance, the sovereign t}^ of God 
over all and HWabSblute’dependence on him, ever 
to think of him, the Infir^,’'the Eternal, but 
with the profoundest reverence, or ever to pre¬ 
sume to set himself up for the censor of his ac¬ 
tions. He far too sensibly feels, how unable he 
is to dispense with a superior tuition, and how 
apt he is to fall into fflors when left to himself, 
for not seizing witli^ratitude and joy every re¬ 
velation of the deity, which justifies its jireten- 
sions to his understanding and his heart, and 
not following its directions to virtue and liappiness 
without opposition. He is not confounded or 

i. ^ 

perplexed at any difficulties, any obscurities, that 
he perceives in nature and in religion, in the 
works and in the ways of God; for Ue knows the 
narrow boundaries that are set to his capacity, 
and is aware that he cannot overstep them. He 
is glad of the light that shines upon him, and faith¬ 
fully profits by it, even though it be only a glim¬ 
mering dawn and not a bright meridian eflulgence, 
because he knows, that here, in this state of infan¬ 
cy, he sees only through a glass darkly, and is de¬ 
signed to walk more by faith than by sight. He 
is actuated by the true, childlike temper, which 
is gentle and tra^Jtable, willing to be taught and 
guided, and pretends to no sagacity above its 

years. 
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years. And how should he, who is so thoroughly 
persuaded olf his shortsightedness and ignorance, 
and never Torgets how much higher^than our’s, 
how totally different from the thoughts and ways 
of man, the thoughts atid ways oftKod are, how 
should lie dare to pt^cribe laws to him, the Om¬ 
niscient, or to censure anything that he disposes 
and does and commands and decrees ? Were he 
to do so, must he not entirely mistake himself, 
and fancy himself something far greater, far more 
intelligeiit and sagacious, than he really is ? No; 
humility prompts him to fall prostrate in the dust 
before the Most-high and to adore him as the All¬ 


wise and AU-gracious, even there where he per¬ 
ceives n<||ight but darkness around him. She puts 
into his heart and into his mouth the language of 
the pious prophet: It is the Lord, let him"do what 
seemeth him good! The Lord has ever done and 
will ever do all things well. 


The humble man farther is more contented 
with himself than he would and could be without 
the assistance of that virtue. Not that he im¬ 
putes to his good qualities, his merits, a higher 
value than they properly possess; not that he 
deems himself wiser and better than he really is, 
or satisfies himself with any however low degree 
of wisdom and virtti'e. No ; this would be in 
manifest opposition to his character. But he is 
more contented with himself, insomuch as he vo¬ 
luntarily submits to the limitations of his nature 

and 
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and his present state, does not complain of them, 
but is satisfied with them as right atfd fit, and is 
never restrained by them froiri readil^^ doing and 
gladly enjoying, what he ii able at present to do 
and to enjoy^ttle as it may be in itself and in 
comparison with what supei'^ beings may be able 
to do and to enjoy. If tUfe proud man is prone 
to break out into lamentable complaints of the 
melancholy lot of mankind, is ashamed as it were 
of being a man, and fain would burst tbe barriers 
to which be is confined : the bumble nian is sa¬ 
tisfied w ith being wh#^ie is, and with tbe ends 
for which God has createtl him ; rejoices in his 
human nature, whiclr lie has in common with 
Jesus, the firstborn of every creature ; bears with- 
out murmur the evils and troubles that are con¬ 
nected with it, and thinks it no disgrace to com¬ 
ply with its various wants and weaknesses, its de¬ 
fects and limitations. He requires not to be more, 
to have more, to do and to perform greater things 
than a creature such as lie can be and have and 
do and perforin. It neither disquiets nor sur¬ 
prises him, he never impatiently complains, that 
there are so many things which he is not able to 
understand nor to do ; that he is so liable to err 
and to mistake ; that so many of his projects mis¬ 
carry ; that he cannot controul such various op¬ 
positions from w'ithin and from without; that his 
satisfactions are so often disturbed, that his health 
is so easily impaired, his strength so soon exhaust¬ 
ed, his designs so often frustrated, that he cannot 

raise 
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raise himself to that pitch of perfection which he 
has ip view, and to which he ardently aspires. He 
knows, he Teels that he is ,a man, tfiat he pos- 
sesses only huni^ capacities and abilities, re¬ 
quires only human pleasures and satisfactions and 
privileges, and preamnes not to lay claim to 
things, that are incompati^^with his nature and 
destination. He is and ha^ and. does and enjoys, 
what heaven has ordained that he should be and 
have and do and enjoy, and that suffices to his 
tranquillity and happiness, who so sensibly feels 
his dependence on God, and knows nothing of 
any particular worthiness in himself. 

For the same reason the Humble man is thirdly 
morn cdKfent with the station he occupies in the 
world and in society, than he would and could be 
without the aid of that virtue. If tfie proud man 
believes himself fit for any business, however in- 
tricate, deserving of any station, however exalted; 
if he presumes that he has abilities and talents 
competent to anything that man is able to attempt 
and achieve: the humble man feels his infirmi¬ 
ties and the limits of his capacity far too sensibly, 
is too well aware how much is requisite to the 

conscientious, the faithful administration of any 

* 

trust, and how much good the honest man may 
do in any place and in any situation, for not 
being satisfied with the post that God in hi? pro¬ 
vidence has allotted Jiim, and thinking it adequate 
to his deserts. He knows and feels that he has no 

particular 
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particular claim to outward distinctions, to a shin¬ 
ing station, to authority and respe^; tha4 God 
distributesthese things amoiig mankind accord¬ 
ing to his good pleasure and lift unerring wisdom, 
and generalI3? from motives that are concealed 
from us ; that they are inltruments in his hand 
and means official to tlie furtherance of his higher 
aims ; and the reverence with which he considers 
all the divine dispensations, the humility with 
which he submits to them, never allows him to 
suppose himself injured, or to complain of injus¬ 
tice because he is plaeed in subordination to 
others, must* serve and obey others, live in ob¬ 
scurity, or move and operate in a contracted cir¬ 
cle. He knows that he everywhere fiills oppor-^**^ 
tunities and piotives to unfold his intellectual fa¬ 
culties, to be useful to his brethren, to promote 
the benefit of the \^hole, to exercise himself in 
obedience to God, in fidelity, in universal cha¬ 
rity, in benefiqence, in virtue, and thus to render 
himself capable of superior occupations and pre¬ 
ferments in a better world-; and this, in his opi¬ 
nion, ennobles and refines all that lie does, and * 
induces him to do all with care and conscientious¬ 
ness. While I do that, thus thinks the humble 
man, while I do that which God has committed 
to me to do ; while I am working and labouring 
in that state of life to wdiich it has pleased him to 
call me, I am fulfilling his will, 1 am furthering 
his views, I am engaged and acting in’ his service; 

and 
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and to serve him is always honour, the highest 
honotir, how mean soever the occujtations as¬ 
signed me may . Him the servlant as well 

as the master ger^s, the da)^ labourer as well as 
the prince, with him is no respect of persons, he 
employs one as well as anothc^ and each without 
distinction to the executioii^'^oThis w ise, all-com- 
prehending plans, and all thUl is done in his service 
and according to his will, is important, necessary, 
noble, honourable, whether it be little or much, 
low or high, whether it be done in the splendor of 
the throne or in the obscurity of the cottasTC. 

Again. The humble man is fourthly far more 
content^with his fellow-creatures than he would 
and could be without the aid of that virtue. The 
more sensibly he apprehends his own weakness 
and the limited state of the human faculties in ge¬ 
neral ; the less does he exacts require, expect from 
others; the less is he surprised, that they should 
even err and inisdo in a variety of w ays ; the less 
will he scorn and coildemn them on account of 
their errors and misdoings ; the less will he refuse 
them on that account his affection, his assistance, 
his support; on the contrary the more pity and 
patience will he shew them; the more carefully 
will he as far as in him lies, remove all impedi- 
ments and obstructions out of tbeir way; the more 
easily is he satisHed with lionest endeavours and 
exertions, with well-meant though unsuccessful 
attempts, willi defective aud imperfect virtue; the 

greater 
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greater value does he set on every good and gene¬ 
rous actioiL and even on the earnest inclination 

•'i 

and endeavour to act well. The more intimately 
he feels the natural equality^f mankind, their 
common origin and their common destination; 
the less will he require of anyone services, civi¬ 
lities, indulgence orl^^ef, which he is not ready 
to afford him also on ^ery similar occasion ; and 
never will he suppose himself degraded by any 
offices of kindness that he affords to a brother; 
but always feels a greater pleasure in serving others 
than in being served by tliem. I'lje more modest 
the o])inion he entertains of himself, of his ta¬ 
lents, of his merits: the less does he exnect any 
particular respect, reverence or submissmn from 
others ; the less does he imagine he has any right 
to it; the less does he insolently avail himself of 
any preeminence tliat he really possesses to the 
oHence of his neighbour; and the less is he sur¬ 
prised or offended, though he should not he known, 
honoured or pn ised by nevef so many. The more 
candour and indulgence he thinks himself in want 
of: the more candidly and indulgently does he 
judge of the actions both of his sujieriors and in¬ 
feriors, of his enemies and his friends ; the more 
readily does he excuse whatever admits of an ex¬ 
cuse ; the more is he at all times inclined to hope 
the best, to believe tlie best, and rather to judge 
with too mucl) lenity than too great rigour. The 
more modestly in fine he thinks of himself; the 

les$ 
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less superiority he arrogates to himself above 
others ; the more thoroughly he is convinced that 
he^s often in the wrong, without his knowledge 


and con^fent: 


s does he cesent the affronts 


he receives from his brethren; the less does he 
allow himself to be excited by them to rage and 
revenge; the readier is he ti^rgive them without 
any^ifepugnance or any satisfaction. Pride and 
gentleness, pride and placability are irreconcila¬ 
ble qualities, they cannot ^ft>sist together. But 
where humility dwells and presides, there reigns 
also gentleness, there reside magnanimity, placa¬ 
bility and a generous affection for enemies. And 
how many sources of discontent, of sorrow and 
vexation, are foreclosed where all these kindred 
virtues harmoniously preside and govern ! How 
much more of the beautiful and good and agree¬ 
able are perceived,^ observed, felt, enjoyed by the 
humble man in his intercourse with his brethren, 
than if puffed up with pride and selfconceit, he 
regarded every defe^ he descries in them, as a 
crime, every failing and every petty^ffront as a 
flagrant outrage, and fancied he saw on all sideiS 
far more evil than good, far more enemies and ad¬ 
versaries than friends! 

llie humble man is fifthly more contented in 
prosperity and in affltience, than he would and 
could be without the aid of that virtue. The higher 
the opinion the proud man entertains of himSelf 
and of his desert; tlie greater and more various 

his 
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his pretensions: the less likely it is that they 
should all be satisfied ; the ofterier must he sup¬ 
pose himself neglected and injured by God ai;^d 
man. Seldom do his circumst^feies, his conse- 
quence, his authority appear great enough for 
him ; seldom do the rewards, the preferments that 
he receives seem adeqtSfe to his merits. And there¬ 
fore he is generally discontented even in the i^dst 
of affluence. Not so the humble man, my pious 
hearers. He knows of%o peculiar desert, nothing 
of any merits, that ought to be recompensed by 
that being, who distributes prosperity and- adver¬ 
sity among mankind; What have I, he thinks 
and says, what have I which 1 have not received ? 
What do I, which I do not through die elffiicacy 
of God ? Wherefore then should I boast of it as 
though I had not received it, as though 1 had done 
it by my own sufficiency ? With him, the hum¬ 
ble man, therefore every portion of good, that falls 
to his share, every gradation of prosperity that he 
ascends, is the benefaction of God, the free, un¬ 
merited giffctof his bounty. And how greatly must 
this enhance their value in his eyes! How greatly 
administer to his contentment! Lord, what am 
I, such is the language of humility, what am I, 
that thou hast brought me and my faihily hither? 
Lord, I am far too mean for all the mercy and 
faithfulness thou h^t shewn unto me. The more 
sensibly affected the humble man is by his depen- 
dance on God and the supremacy of God over 

VOL. II. II him; 
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him; the more intimately he feels, that God only 
is wise, and thi||^aii in most cases is ignorant 
blind: so much ®e more likewise is he forci- 
bly^convinced. That God alone infallibly knows, 
what is fit and profitable for each of his creatures, 
his subjects, 
of itrengtb, 

to each of them, and by what methods he should 
lead every one of them destination. And 

whoever apprehends and nclieves this, my pious 
hearers, has no other will than the will of (iod, 
and is readily satisfied with the lot which sove¬ 
reign wisdom has decreed him. 

Finally the humble man is likewise more con¬ 
tented in misfortunes or in adversity, than he would 
and could be without the aid of that virtue. Does 


wiiai. goous, wiiaL uegree 

f power and amhoritv he can entrust 


.he proud man meet with any considerable disas¬ 
ter ; does he los%a part of his property, of his 
consequence, of his authority; is he obliged to 
descend from'lhis elevation, and to exchange the 
pomp and splendoiifelthat surrotmded him for ob¬ 
scurity ; does he perceive by sad diperience the 
f/ailty of all outward, visible things, and the pe- 
rishalble nature of his earthly tabernacle: he is apt 
to imagine that great injustice is done him, that 
this ought not to have befallen him; breaks out 
into lamentable complaints against God and man, 
and gives himself up to sullenness and discontent. 
Quite different are the sentiments and demeanour 
in such cases of the humble man. He knows, he 

• feels^ 
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feels, that as a man, he is weak and fragile crea¬ 
ture, liable to innumerable acci^nts, that he has 
no real claim to an unii^rru^ed succession of 
prosperous days and favourable Ifentingedces^ and 
that it is incompatible with the present condition 
of mankind and the established order of things ; 
and the more sensibl^^e feels all this, the less is he 
surprised, when such misfortunes actually ^fall 
him, if bad and good days alternately succeed in 
the course of his life^f he meet with disappoint¬ 
ments of various magnitudes on his journey. He 
knows and feels, that he himself together with all 
the changes 2nd chances that happen within and 
without him, are entirely dependent on the de¬ 
crees of the supreme being, is sensible that God is 
all and man is nothing, that to Jiim every creature 
both in heaven and on earth ow'e the profouhdest 
acquiescence and submission, |nd that no one has 
any right to say: What dost thou ? And these 
perceptions, these sentiments, never allow the 
humble man, who appreh^li^s his own meanness 
and the al^ufficiency «f God, to murmur at the 
ordinances and dispensations of the Highest, or to 
arraign him, the lord and arbiter of the world, of 
injustice. Yes ; the man that is actuated by hu¬ 
mility and who understands himself, is well ap¬ 
prised how easily he might glide into the abuse of 
uninterrupted prosperity, how apt he might be to 
become slothful in well-doing, to be cold and in¬ 
different towards God and religion; how necessary 

112 it 
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it is for him to learn temperauce/moderatlon, 
patience, fortiti^e, hope and affiance in God ; 
how salutary it is forl&n by afflictions to become 
disciplined and established in vii*!ue and piety: 
and therefore he adores tlie chastening hand of 
God as tlie hand of a wise a||d beneficent father, 
and consoles himself in tfi^ thought, that evciy 
path of duty, however rugged and obscure, that 
God calls him-to go, is the,readiest and the safest 
road to greater perfection^ me way to his comple¬ 
tion. 1 will be silent, says he, and not open 1115^ 
mouth, for it is the Lord’s dofng, and all the 
works of the Lord ai'e blameless, all that he docs 
is right. 

So true it is, my pious hearers, that the virtue 
of humility promotes the contentment of a man in 
every way and in all respects. He is more con¬ 
tented with God,(^ more contented with himself, 
more contented with the post which he occupies 
, in the world, more contented with his fellow- 
creatures, more coi!®ntcd in prosperity, and more 
contented in adversity, than he woi^d and could 
be without the influence and the guidance of that 
virtue. 

Let me then recommend to you the virtue of 
humility, my dearest friends, which labours under 
an evil report with many, and whose salutary ef¬ 
fects and consequences are so generally misunder¬ 
stood. If ye cannot deny, that she smooths and 
facilitates the way to contentment; oh then let 

her 
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lier be your guide and companion upon it. Learn 
to know yonrsjelves, think modestly of yourselves; 
set no greater value on j^od quali ties and 

aciion.^, your .nierits ancT excellences; thiin they 
reallv possess ; consider them all in their de|»en- 
d('nce on (jod, all as tlie unmerited gifts of yoiir 
father in heaven; al^ys bear in mind your natu¬ 
ral limitations and weaknesses ; never lose JHght. 
of your manifold failings and deviations; be ever 
mindful of the defecti||Qf your virtue; keep con¬ 
tinually alive in you the sentiment of your frailty 
and mortality and the fragility of all earthly things; 
reflect frequently on the immense interval that is 
between God and you ; let the sentiment of his 
infinite greatness and of your insignificance en¬ 
tirely pervade your soul, and uniformly keep in 
view the glorious prize of perfection, how'ever dis¬ 
tant you may yet be from it. Tliis will open an 
access for humility to your hc&rt, and animated 
by her you will learn to view mqst objects in a 
different manner, to judge di&rently of them, and 
to use them differently, ancTby that means be- 
come continually more placid and contented. 

For the same reason let me recommend to you 
all the virtues without exception. For what holds 
good of one, holds good of all. They are all means 
and way to contentment and to happiness; all 
wells of satisfaction and pleasure, the springs 
whereof are pure and perennial; all fruitful in 
agreeable and useful consequences, extending far 

beyond 
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beyond death and the grave, even to infinity ; all 
are the safest guides^ the most faithful and bene¬ 
ficent friends of man ij| doing and in suffering, in 
want and in abundance, in'^prospe|^ty and in ad¬ 
versity. Oh rever# and cherish them all, ever 
strive to become better aiQUuainted and more fami¬ 
liar with them all. Ve^itur^fhot to travel the road 
of life except in their company, that road which is 
never free fr^i snares and difficulties, and fre¬ 
quently is so toilsomdi^d dangerous. Only in 
their company and under their guidance will ye 
be able to avoid those snares, to conquer those 
difficulties, to escape those dangers, and securely 
press forward into the superior, the everlasting 
life. 



^ERMfTN LIV. 

Vi particularliffqualjfied for being 
l^ristian. 


God, most affectionate and beneficent father 
of mankind, that we are Christians, that as such 
we possess ^nd enjoy exceeding many and great 
advantages over all those who are not so, we here 
rejoice in thy presence; for this wg present unto 
thee our united thanks as for benefits, which 
we can never sufficiently prize. But how mady 
more, how totally different occasions and motives 
of joy and gratitude should we have, how much 
more sincere and cordial would our joy and our 


gratitude be, if we were ail^ristians in deed and 
in truth, ifrere all thoroughly pervaded by the 
spirit of Christianity, and knew from experience 
the whole powTT and felicity of it! Oh that we 
were therefore all capable of that happiness, that 
we all with true singleness of heart and unre- 
mitted ardour contended, endeavoured and were 
all upon the stretch after it, and were actually 
partakers in it! Send down upon us thy holy 

spirit. 


f 
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spirit, the spirit of truth from alcove, to make us 
attentive to this bappi|iess, to teach us to under¬ 
stand it, to revere it, to^ lor% for it, and to help 
us in surmounting the obstaiies, that have hi¬ 
therto stood in our way to it. Let it awaken and 
confirm in us tlie sens^^of truth, that we may 
learn to hear, to understand, to trust and to fol¬ 
low the voice of Jesu^. Bless to tliat end our 
reflections on these important objects, and grant 
that they ina^lend to. advancement of real 
christisnity. These our' petitions we humbly 
ofler up unto thee in the name of thy son Jesus 
Christ, and trusting entirely in his promises we 
further call upon thee as directed by him, saying: 
Our father, &c. 


JOHN xviii. 37 , 

Every one that is of the truth heareth rny voice. 


We have often already, my pious hearers, re¬ 
presented to you as a teacher of truth com¬ 
missioned from Godi^; We have shewn vou, how 


important, how consolitig, how glorious the truth 
is which he brought from heS^en to the earth, and 
how adapted that truth is to raise above the ground 
flic mind of him who cordially admits and. faith¬ 
fully adheres to it, to enlarge, to soothe, and to 
gladden his heart, to refine and dignify his sen¬ 
timents, to render vhis whole deportment just and 
becoming and generally useful, and to procure 

him 
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him more comfort and felicity even in this world, 
than anj^thing else can do. ^ Who therefore would 
not suppose, that'this truth should meet with 
universal, unbounded acceptation, that it would 
be eagerly embraced and hoiapured with the most 
willing obedience by' i|sreryone to whom it w*a*s 
announced? Who 4WOul(| not imagine, that it 
would produce the most blessed effects in all 
places where it was once promufeted, and have 
the most efficacious in^i^ice on trie tempers and 
lives of its professors? And why then is not 
that the case, my dear friends ? Wherefore is 
this divine truth comparatively but by a few so 
adopted and so followed, as to be really salutary 
and consoling to them, as to be and yield to 
them all that it is calculated to be and to yield to 
such as are intimately conversant wdth it ? HeSMr 
happens it, that, with all its excellency, the num¬ 
ber of true, genuine Christians, whose thoughts 
and affections and lives are entirely Christian, and 
who thoroughly experieiicj^he felicity of Chris¬ 
tianity, is yet so small ? What is the reason of 
this apparent disco^aiice between the cause and 
its effect, this incongruity between the magni¬ 
tude of the previously contrived arrangements 
and tlie seemingly iiiconsiderable extent of what 
is accomplished by them ? Can then the gospel 
cease to be the power of God and the wisdom of 
God, a divinely appointed, a ^divinely efficacious 

pieans to human happiness ?-Qur saviour 

explains 
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explains all this to us in our text^ my pious 
bearers. He there discovers to us the reason, 
the on|y true reason, %is no less common 
than lamentable and perplegi|ng phenomenon. 
Every one that is of the truth, sayi he, whoever 
has the inw'ard sensd’ of truth, he, only he, hear- 
kens to my voice, he alone understands me, trusts 
me, follows me, and a#ive8 under my conduct to 
the height of liuman perfection and happiness. 

--Thiii^t is, my ^ear friends. All man¬ 
kind are not alike susceptmle of Christianity; all 
are not equally well qualified for being Christians; 
as all afe not capable of the same measure of en¬ 
dowments and abilities and the same kind or the 
same degree of attention, of activity^ of moral 
goodness, of love, of joy, of felicity. Chris¬ 
tianity pi'esiipposes in them, in whom it is cal¬ 
culated to manifest its entire efficacy and felicity, 
a moral sense, a genius and disposition that is 
not compion to all men, and which even in those 
with whom it is found, must be carefully tended 
and fostered, lest it Hiould decline and become 
extinct. How extraordinary soever the remark 
may appear; however depl§l*able it may be in 
certain resf)ects: it is nevertlieless true ; it is 
founded in experience and in tlie very nature of 
the case; and it is of capital importance for us 
clearly to apprehend it and to be fully convinced 
of its truth, because it acquaints us with the dis¬ 
tinctive character of the disciples and friends of 

Jesus. 
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Jesus. To assist you, my pious hearers, in that 
apprehension and i^iat ^c«nviction is my design 
under the expectation of the divine blessing in 
the present (j.iscom’se. We shall therefore pur¬ 
suant to the suggestion of qpr text examine and 
answer the important question: What isjmplied 
by being of the truth; aij^ how he who is of the 
truth hears the voice of Jesus ? Or, who is emi- 
nently qualified for being a chris^n ? 

The sense of truth|||tny piouffiearers, is tliat 
whicli qualifies a man for Christianity and its en¬ 
tire efficacy and felicity, what makes him an apt 
scholar, a tractable disciple, a confidential friend 
of Jesus, his master? that plain, difi&ct, inge¬ 
nuous, natural genius and disposition, which 
leads him to observe, recognize, revere, love, 
practise, adhere to the truth, as soon as ever* it 
appears to him, and voluntarily and unreservedly 
to submit to be regulated in all respects by it; a 
temper and disposition in perfect contrast with 
that propensity to diffiderjgp, to doubt, to cavil, 
to prevaricate, to the continual fluctuation be¬ 
tween chusing and ejecting, liking and disliking, • 
believing and disbelieving, in opposition to tliat 
insincerity of conduct which is always having re¬ 
course to objections, to exceptions, subterfuges 
and evasions, and totally excludes all these fail¬ 
ings. — This sense of truth is precisely that, 
which Jesus in our text calls being of the truth. 

It is indicated in all that a man thinks and does. 
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in his conceptions and judgments, in his senti¬ 
ments and 'affections, in his moral actions, in his 
whole demeanour; and everyone who has this 
sense of truth, whoever prefers and loves truth 
in sensation, truth in thought, truth in action, 
truth ii^ every mode of speech and expression, 
whoever prizes and lovj^s natural, artless, grace¬ 
ful simplicity above all things, and in all his 
dealings is woi^to go strait forwari| would fain 
be what he aj»{%ars, and wishes to apj)ear what 
he is, such an one is eminently qualified for being 
a Christian. It will be proper however to descend 
to particulars for rendering the subject more clear 
and perspicuous. 

Whoever is of the truth, whoever has the iii- 
WTjtrd sense of truth, is, first, solely concerned 
about the truth in his knowledge, and particu¬ 
larly in his religious knowledge. He is prone to 
admit and to follow it, find it where lie may, how 
it will, whether it present itself to iiirn in this 
or in another form, whether it agree with what 
others call by that name or not, he it never so 
easy or never so difficult, nev^r so much in oppo¬ 
sition to the maxims and opinions prevailing in 
the world and to the inordinate lusts and affec¬ 
tions of tlie human heart. Whenever it appears 
to him as truth; whenever it diffuses light around 
him; whenever it gives him satisfactory solutions 
on points which must be most interesting to a ra¬ 
tional creature panting after perfection and im¬ 
mortality : 
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mortality: he imme<iiately lays hold on it, re¬ 
joices ill it, and kii|»ws#and experiences at once, 
from tile light a^id the felicity it procures him, 
that it is truth. Biassed by no preconceived opi¬ 
nions, wedded to no system of liuman wisdom, 
not proud of his own discernment, no#steeled 
by prejudices against thai^’oice of God in nature 
and in revelation, attentive to every sound of it, 
enslaved to predominant Roi^pi passion, and 
therefore bound to no^cormpt vindication of it: 
his heart stands ever open to truth, is susceptible 
of every impression from it; and this gives him a 
certain delicate sensibility to truth, that prevents 
him from being apt to mistake it, to confound it 
witli error, that leads him into the track of it 
far more quickly, far more certainly than others 
though greatly his superiors in learning and pe¬ 
netration, enables him far more quickly, far more 
definitely to perceive and feel wdiat are his w^ants 
as a man, what are his requisites to the attain¬ 
ment of virtue and happiness, what instruction 
is suited io his nature, to his destination, to his 
condition, what is^^orthy of God, what bears as 
it were his stamp, his impress upon it, what 
comes from him and leads to him, what is con¬ 
sonant or not to the language in which he daily 
speaks to us by his works, by his providence and 
by the spirit that informs us, and with the man¬ 
ner in which he reveals himself to Us in the oper¬ 
ations of nature.-And if a man now read 

the 
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the gospel with this sense of truth, with this 
sensibility to truth, if he hear and examine the 
doctrine of Jesus in its original simplicity and 
purity, with a heart thirsting after light, after 
tranquillity, after undissembled virtue, after firm 
hope, Hfter fellowship with God: how soon will 
this doctrine commend itself to him as truth, as 
divine truth ! How intelligibly wMl he hear in 
it the voice ’bff.;the father of manHlhd, the voice 
of supreme, eternal love, calling home to him 
his wandering chihlren, animating them with 
courage, offering them support, promising them 
felicity; treating them as weak, frail, timid crea¬ 
tures, but capable of greater improvement and 
higher perfection; condescending to their com¬ 
prehension, becoming more visible and accessi¬ 
ble to them through his son, and giving them 
in him the teacher, the leader, the captain and 
the lord, of which they were so much in need I 
How clearly will he apprehend in the person of 
this son and representative of God, in all his dis¬ 
courses and actions, the character of wisdom, of 
love, of veracity, of consm^mate integrity and 
disinterested virtue! How plainly hear the lan¬ 
guage of the faithful and magnanimous friend 
and deliverer, the safe and authentic teacher and 
guide! How soon will this doctrine infuse a se¬ 
rene light into his mind, peace and joy and con¬ 
fidence into his heart, inspire him >yitli fresh life 
and ^gour, and cause him to perceive and feel, 

that 
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that it must as certainly proceed from God, as 
it conducts him to God, brings him nearc?r to 
God, and renders him more susceptible of his in¬ 
fluence and his converse 1-And how firmly, 

how confidently will he then adhere to this doc¬ 
trine, how entirely be pervaded by its spmt, how 
little liable to be disturbed by the difficulties that 


lie m the very nature of the thing, in the rela¬ 
tions of the creator and the cupatures, of the 


finite and the infinite, and which accompany all 
the revelations of God, in nature as well as in. 


scripture,^ how little capable of being seduced, 
by the objections of the learned or by the cavils 


of the artful, to reject, what his heart and con¬ 
science pronounce to be truth fi'pm additional 
evidence every day! Thus does his sense of 
truth, his plain, open, natural temper, his honest, 
ingenuous disposition bring liim to an intimate, 
lively conviction of the divinity of Christianity, 


at which but for this temper of mind he would 
either not at all or not till after long and labo¬ 
rious deflexions, not without great waste of time 
and abilities, have4)een able to arrive. 


And th^ want of this temper of mind is the 
very reason wdiy so man)^ nominal Christians are 
not more qualified for being really such, and for 
experiencing the efficacy of such an entire and 
consolatory faith. One that is imbued with pre¬ 
judices, who searches not so much for truth as 
for the confirmation of his own opinions, w'lio is 
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already attached to some particular system of Jich 
mail wisdom, of worldly prudence, of temporal 
grandeur, and then sits down to study Christi¬ 
anity or to the examination of it: will seldom 
have the good fortune to feel its truth, its dig¬ 
nity, fls felicity, and to follow with sincerity 
and constancy its artless, natural, but therefore 
apparently unimportant an|J extraordinary direc¬ 
tions to virtue and to happiness. Hence it was, 
that the Christian doctrine found at first so few 

f 

adherents among the wise, the learned, the pru¬ 
dent, the great of this world; that it n^s princi¬ 
pally embraced by those who were despised and 
deemed foolish by the world ; and that our sa¬ 
viour, sensibly afFected by the 411 ^'^, exclaimed: 
I thank thee, o father, lord of heaven and eartli, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Those obstacles to the reception and observance 
of Christianity have not yet however ceased from 
operating ; they cannot even now be compatible 
with the sense of truth: and a man in order to 
surmount them must first have learnt, by various 
contingences, trials, misfortunes, to know and 
feel the insufficiency of that wisdom and pru¬ 
dence, the deceitfulncss of that happiness, ere he 
is desirous and capable of seeking and finding in 
Christianity the wisdom, the efficacy, the felicity 
w’hich it bestow s on its sincere confessors and vo¬ 
taries. 


Tlie 
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The sense of truth shews itself secondly in the 
sentiments and affections of a man, and renders 
him likewise in this respect fit to be a Christian. 
Every one that is of the trutfi, sees things as they 
are, and not as they appear be; and is affected 
towards them, as befits tlieir real qualit|r sind 
tlieir analogies to us, and not as error, prejudice, 
habit, example decree that we should be affected 

’ .I 

towards them. His affections are turned on what 
is really true and beautiful and good, and not on 
what has only the semblance or the appellation of 
true, of be|Lutiful,. of good. He esteems not all 
that shines and'glitters, but only that which, with 
or without glitter and show, possesses intrinsic, 
peculiar, permanent worth; loves not everything 
that possesses«-outward attractions and pleases for 
a longer or a shorter time, but only that which, 
with these attractions or without them,** is truly 
amiable, and must and will be so at all times and 
in all worlds ; hates and detests not everything 
that seems to be disagreeable, troublesome, inju¬ 
rious, that is called labour and privation, that has 
an ugly outside, but only that which is indeed bad 
and prejudicial, and at all times, and in all asso¬ 
ciations is bad and prejudicial, only that which « 
causes him labour rrithout reward, loss without 
compensation, and the inward quality whereof is 

as dark and repulsive as its outward aspect.-— 

What now, my dear friends, is more adapted to 
auch a pitch and direction of sentiments and af* 

VOL. II. K K fections 
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fections than Christianity ? How capacitated, how 
qualihed must it render a man for being a Chris¬ 
tian in the stricte^ acceptation of the word! 
What a ready hearing must the doctrine of Jesus 
find with him, the dcfetrine which bids him eschew 
all vilcj corrupt, inordinate lusts and passions, and 
everywhere preaclies to him the purest love of the 
exceUent and generous, J^ve to Grod and 

love to man, which calls upon him to abhor sin 
and vice as the greatest of all calamities, to esteem 
a pure, a guiltless heart, and a pious, virtuous, 
public-interested life as his highesj; |^nour and 
dignity, which bids him seek'liis happiness, not 
so much in the possession of external transient 
objects as in the advancement oj^his intellectual 
perfection and in his near^correspondence with 
God, which exhorts him rather to pursue the 
things tli^t dre unseen than such as are visible, 
Tather those that are eternal than those which are 
temporal, directs him to sacrifice all considera¬ 
tions to duty and virtue, t© spare no pains and to 
shrink from no danger for the common benefit, 
rather to lose all things, to pluCk out his right eye 
and cut ofif his right hand, than injure his soul, 
ohis immortal soul, and forfeit tl^ happiness of the 
life to come. How rightly will he comprehend 
the spirit of all these jxecepts and directions! 
How quickly, how sensiblvj iiow entirely, will he 
feel their propriety, their necessity, their reality \ 
How heartily, how completely submit himself ta 
themi The 
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The sense of Wuth, m/pi%ts hearers^ has thirdly 
a no less powerfal inflnene^' dn all the actions of 
the individual, on the whole his nioral conduct, 
and makes him also ift this respect the fitter for 
beings a Christian. TVuth ir?lliought end ?ippre- 
hensionieads to truth in action. With whomso¬ 
ever the former is all iii all, to him will likewise the 
latter never be indiff^ent No; there must be 
truth in every one of his actions, they must be the 
expression, the proof, the effect,of his sentiments, 
feelings, affections at the time, they must tally 
with truth^hat he may approve of them, attri¬ 
bute to them a certain value, be satisfied that they 
are virtuous. But there must moreover be truth, 
a harmony beti#en all his actions, combining 
them all together, rj||denng them all uniform. 
None of them must te incoherent with the rest. 
They must all be performed on the same princir 
pies, in the same good designs, by the same rule, 
in the same spirit. To everyone that is of the 
truth, to him that has the sense of truth, every 
incongruity, every irregularity, every dissonance 
occasions a disagreeable, a painful sensation, and 
none more than the moral. Only that behaviour 
which in every ca^ is befitting the nature of the 
thing, and the condition of the persons with whom 
we have to do, and the relations that subsist be¬ 
tween them and us, only that is in his eyes beau^ 
tifui, because it is true. But to treat a subject, or 
a person, to accost him, to behave towards him, 

K K 9 in 
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in such a manner aa #iOugli thi^ were not what 
they really are and what they are to us, but were 
something totally th^erent: this is so manifestly 
contrary to his apprehensioii of truth, to his love 
of order, that he never without displeasure re* 
mark it either in himself or in other#. To think 
and to speak, to believe and to live, to will and 
to do, to promise and to y rform. to plan and to 
execute, to seem and to oe; must according to 
his notions and feelings always coincide, can never 
by our own fault be at variance, without destroy- - 
ing all moral order, beauty and — — — 

The Christian morality therefore, which is tho¬ 
roughly pure, thoroughly holy, which preaches 
sheer virtue and piety, which ^^ery where incul¬ 
cates the practice of whalm^ believe and profess, 
can certainly ^ver deter^Rm from Christianity; 
it must render it extremely vedterable and accept¬ 
able to himw Virtue is truth j holiness and piety 
are truth. Wlioever is truly enamoured with 
these, loves the others also. Whoever possesses 
the sense of truth, has at the same time the justest, 
surest, quickest moral feeling, a decided predo¬ 
minant afiection for all that is just, that is reason¬ 
able, that is becoming, that is^irtupus and praise¬ 
worthy. And how capacitated, how qualilied must 
he therefore be for the strictest prosecution of 
Christianity! Of Christianity, which requires of 
its professors a thorough reformation of heart and 
life, which rejects all hypocrisy and felsity, ail 

divided 
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divided obedience, all cotm^ixtare of light and 
darkness, and demands constant sincerilv and 

SH *' 

uprightness; of Christianity, which commands us 
to regulate ourselves in all respects by the will of 
God and the exampk of in all events to 

look unto Gbd and to Jesus, to do all to the glory 
of God and for the general good; in all places, at 
all times, in all transac^ns, in all regards to think 
and act discreetly and piously and aftectionately, 
and in all points to reach out unto perfection! 
What can be more adapted to the sense of truth 
than such ^|^n^rality! 

Lastly the sSfise 6f truth discovers itself in the 
whole of a man’s outward carriage and his inter¬ 
course with soci#y, and renders him, also in this 
respect eminently qi^tfcd to be a Christian. The 
spirit of Christianity iTOi evident opposition to the 
spirit of vanity, to that fondness fof ostentation 
and show, for pomp and magnificence, which in¬ 
fatuates the multitude. It requires us not indeed 
to disfigure or deform the outward man, but tq 
take far more care of the inner man. It abridges 
us as to dress, to ornament, to external elegance, 
of a taste for whatever is extravagant, all that 
exceeds what neatllbss and propriety demand. ■— 
Now everyone that is of the truth, that has the 
sense of truth, feels most sensibly the vanity, the 
emptiness, the unmanliness of all tliese things; 
and as he neither will nor can require us to pay 
Jiim particular respect merely on a 9 count of his 

finer 
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finer dress, on accoqnt of- his higher rank, on 
account of bis shining oqtdpage; so on the other 
hand he attaches no value to any honour, to any 
praise, to any reputation which is not built on in- 
tnnsic perfection^^^ wisd^Nn and virtue, and as 
little can he envy those who pride themselves on 
such outward distinctions, Or humble himself be¬ 
fore them on their acco|||^t. -— If he comply in 
this respect, as he reall^oes, with the several 
customs, usages, regulations and laws of society 
and civility, he never does it as a child, who. 
gazes with amazement at this ghtte|jng pageantry, 
is delighted with it and in the glare loses sight of 
the substance, but always like a man, who knows 
how to distinguish the accessaries from the reality, 
and to employ tlie forme^^means subservient to 
the promotion4>f the latt^P^ And if Christi¬ 
anity be inflnical tt^^ll hypocrfsy, dissimulation 
and flattery, all particip|tion in base designs and 
iniquitous actions from motives of vile complai¬ 
sance, if it be in opposition to all kinds of differ¬ 
ence and disagreement between our sentiments, 
gestures, words and worksif it recommend to 
its professors a childlike simplicity, the natural, 
ingenuous, communicative, bidd, direct, artless, 
confidential temper and behaviour of a ohiid; who 
can be better fitted for Christianity, than the man 
that is of the truth, who has the sense of truth ? 
He who is so prone to conceive of things as they 
^re, so apt to judge and to speak of them as he 

conceives 
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conceives of them and as he is a^ected towards 
them, and so fain to do that! which his sound 
judgment and his good hfeart prornpt^Iiira to do! 
He who is so distant from dll base designs and 
views, is honestly ajEected things, and had 

so much rather impute good than evil to others! 
How much more tit for Christianity is he than him 
who is called the man of the world, thah„the fop, 
w hose thoughts, sentTWents, looks, gestures, wwds 
and deeds are in perpetual strife; who scarcely 
ever is that which he seems and affects to be, and 
almost as||eyom appears what he is; wdio truly 
esteems and^oves and wishes well to hardly any¬ 
body, and yet solemnly assures almost everybody 
of his particul;y esteem and affection and of his 
most hearty good wisfics; praises and blames al¬ 
most always withouWbnviction ^^^and thinks him¬ 
self so much tliiB wiser as lie imagfUes himself to 
be more unfathomable^and impenetrable! No; 
in proportion as this, highly valued indeed, but 
base and abominable disposition prevails in a man, 
the farther is he from christianily, the more in¬ 
capable of experiencing its power and felicity. 

No; wlioever would partake of this happiness, 
must be of the tt^ith. He alone who in the man¬ 
ner we have been shewing is of the truth, is so 
actuated and governed by the sense of truth, he 
alone, as our text expresses itj hears the voice of 
Jesus. And bow very differently does he hear il, 
from him ^ho is not thus of the truth! He hears 

the 
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the voice of Jesus as^^^the voice of truth, as the voice 
of consummate wisdom and affection, as the invi¬ 
tation to happiness., He comprehends the scope 
and design of th^doctrings and actions and pre¬ 
cepts of Jesus, enters deepl^into their spirit, un¬ 
derstands even his more distant hints|r and there, 
without any scYmlastic learning, finds far more 
light and energy and satisf^tion in his necessities, 
than he otherwise could anywhere discover. But 
he likewise follows without reluctance or delay the 
voice of Jesus, boldly trusts^to him and his guid¬ 
ance, attends to all his admonitionsLand cautions, 
hearkens to all his commands, moulds himself en¬ 
tirely upon his model, resigns himself unreserv¬ 
edly to his declarations and promises, and seeks 
and finds in him and through him, whatever has 
a tendency to r^pder him emnently wise and vir¬ 
tuous and blfesful. # ^ 

Thus deeply grounded,^my pious Bearers, both 
in the nature of man and'bf Christianity is the de¬ 
claration of Jesus in our text: Everyone that is of 
the truth, hear^fh my voi(»! Thus certain is it, 
that the sense of truth alone renders a man tho¬ 
roughly qualified and fit to be a Christian, and to 
assert in reality the title he bears! Oh, that it 
were, that this noble sense of truth were, but more 
common and effective among us and everywhere 
else! — May not however our present tempers 
and lives have a far greater tendency to impede 
than to forward the expansion, the dissemination, 

the 
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the efficacy of it ? May it not even thence pro¬ 
ceed, that there are not more genuine Christians, 
why Christianity does not operate more and with 

greater effect among it§ professors ? —-Ah, 

iny (icar friends, thi| I can hditber conceal from 
you nor mylelf: I find everywhere many good and 
laudable, but few truly christiap and thoroughly 
Christian sentiments ||id actions; much worldly 
prudence, but little Christian wisdom; much sem¬ 


blance, but little reality; much art, but little na¬ 
ture ; much, very nmeh fondness for vanity and 
ostentation, ^ut little, very little love of graceful 
iimplicity and'intrinsic merit; much rational dis¬ 
course and judicious observation concerning duty 
and virtue, but little calm, discreet, persevering 
practice of duty and^f l^rtiie. And therefore I 
find likewise much boasting: andmoise about en- 


joyed or expected pleasure, but little real satis¬ 
faction, little heartfelt|joy; much pretension to 
present and future felicily^ but little actual enjoy- 


inent of that felicity. — And whence, my dear 
friends, proceeds all tins, unless because so many 


who call themselves Christians, are not of the truth. 


are not actuated and governed by the sense of 
truth ? — This s^se of truth is indeed natural to 


all men, but with the generality it remains not 
long unspoilt. By an education more or less 
wrong, by the early introduction of dissimula¬ 
tion and constraint, by that formality — the 
artificial trammels into which the thoughts and 

feelings 
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feelings are immediately forcetC by what is termed 
erudition and science, *^which passes under the 
name of polite mannerls and the art of living, and 
of making one's f^tune ii^tl^e world: by all these 
the sense of truth is enerVE^d and impaired, in 
one earlier, in another later, in one m'ore, in ano¬ 
ther less. In niaijy quite suppressed and stifled in 
their very infancy. And then, if it is ever to be 
revived, ever to regain the ascendant and shew it¬ 
self in its native vigour, it must be owing to a con¬ 
currence of circumstances particularly fortunate. 

^ Whoever therefore, iny deaPj|*riends, v^oever 
still feels within him any remains of this sense of 
truth ? whoever still at times sees through the 
chaos of human opinions and systems; still at 
times beholds mei#!an4 things in their natural 

•♦a 

form without dilguise; still at lifnes transpierces 
the pomp, statep*the pageifntrY, the inotly 
clouds, in which they arc^enveloped, confounded 
and disguised, and discovers through them the 
nullity of human lies and imposture and the dig¬ 
nity of nature, of simplicity, of truth: oh with 
all possible care let him tend and foster the tender 
germ pf generous sentiments and actions not yet 
entirely extinct, let him noticeHhat reanimating 
voice of truth, which still resides and works withili 
him^ ami follow with the utmost diligence and 
.fidelity its declarations, excitements, precepts, if 
he would arrive to a vital, experimental know¬ 
ledge pf Christianity! 


And 
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And you, eniinently favoured*, veneraMe per¬ 
sons, few at ye may be in dumber, who are en¬ 
tirely governed, in all things conductc-d and led 
by this sense of tratl|| whom it has formed into 
genuine Christians, '^hom it has thoroughly per¬ 
vaded witlf the spirit of Christianity and rendered 
susceptible of its whole felicityr^j^oh rejoice in your 
happiness and prefer jt far before all the blandish¬ 
ments of fortune however inviting! Never be 
ashamed of your natural, artless, simple, but in 
reality wise and honourable sentiments and dis¬ 
position and^ behaviour. Let your sense of truth 
be continually* more and more discernible in your 
words and actions,” in what you are and do. 
Though it should be never so much misconstrued 
by many, by most; thcwgmt should even bring 
upon you from Ifiany, from mo|^ the imputation 
of a deficiency In the Itnd^ledge of^the world, in 
that of mankind, a w^nt of jirudence, of polite¬ 
ness, of genteel and engaging manners: be not 
troubled at it. The saying c)f the apostle is a],>- 
plicable here: Therefore the w'orld knoweth you 
not, because it knew him not. No; it should ra¬ 
ther be your |)oast and your glory, that ye hear the 
voice of Jesus, that ye understand him and trust 
him ; that while others are following their* lusts 
and passions, you are guided by his directions 
and his pi’ecepts, that while others adhere to the 
maxims, customs, examples of the multitude, yon 
are forming yourselves after his likeness; that 

while 
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while ^hers are^satisfyinj^ themselves with empty 
words, with airy visions, with fiattef®lng dreams, 
with delusive hopgs, you l^ow and enjoy true 
peace of mind and lasting happiness, and belong 
to that chosen few, who not l^ly walk the way of 
virtue and perfection, but the way of tlie purest 
virtue arid the highest perfection of our nature, 
and will hereafter in the kingdom of truth, vrhere 
only real distinctions avail, be as far exalted above 
the multitude not only of wicked, but of less good 
and noble characters, as at present you may pro¬ 
bably seem to be degraded belo^^hem. Oh may 
this chosen few increase among us and every¬ 
where else, that the triumph of truth, the triumph 
of Christianity may be more glorious and complete 
from day to day ! .mien. 
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A 

By what means the Sense of is dehilitatea 

and suppressed. 


who a^^our creator and our father, thou 
didst form us good, after thy likeness,. and for 
happiness. The path of truth and virtue, that 
leads to it, is open to us all. All of us, as we 
come from thy forming hana, are capable of dis¬ 
cerning truth a^ of practisiiig'ttrtue. But how 
soon, howmmch is man, ify glorious work, disfi- 
gured by his own misconduct! How soon is in¬ 
nocence overpowered by vice! Gracious father, 
alas who is there among us, that is still so tho¬ 
roughly good, so guiltless, as he came from thy 
hands! — But, such as we are, thy mercy leaves * 
us not without relief. It warns us against further 
ruin, calls us back from our deviations, affords us 
new resources and encouragements to the appre¬ 
hension of truth and to the advancement of our 
spiritual perfection. Oh that we might attend to 
thy admonitions, give ear to thy parental voice, 

m 

and return to thee and to felicity! We are as¬ 
sembled 
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semblifil here, o God, to learn in this respect tby 
holy will, us study it with strftft attention, 

with the docility and obedfeig^e of good-tempered 
children, not yet thoroughly 'Spoilt and hardened 
in' their miscarriages. Ble^^to this end the dis¬ 
course of our teacher, and dispose the way of thy 
servants towards|||||e attainnnuent of everlasting sal¬ 
vation ; that among all the changes and chaf^c^s 
of this mortal life, they may ever be defended by 
thy most gracious and ready help, through Jesus 
Christ our lord ; who instructed us to say : Our 
father; &c. 


JOHN xvili. 37, 

Every one that is of the'^truth hearcth my voice. 

From the words our text lately took occa¬ 
sion to shew yofll^ ho ^ rnuch d^Pnds on the in¬ 
ward sense of truth, now it capacitaj^s and fits a 
man for beinj? a trde sterlin«r Christian and for ex- 
periencing the whole power and felicity of Christi¬ 
anity. The defect of this sense of truth we consi¬ 
dered as the principal reason why it proves so dif¬ 
ficult to many persons, to honour Christianity 
with entire faith and willing ob^ience ; why so 
many others are totally supine and indifferent to¬ 
wards it; and why but few of those who profess it, 
are in thought and life entirely Christian and thereby 
thoroughly cheerful and happy. That view of the 
subject*raised in me and unquestionably likewise 
in some of you the ardent wish, that thfs inward 


sense 
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sense of truth were more general and operative 
amongst us #iid everywhere else ; and. diat wish 
has naturally led me tp investigate the causes, 
whereby tlie sense of tr;uth is debilitated and sup¬ 
pressed among rnan^|pd. An investigation which 
must of course be no less important to us than the 
promotion of real christianit 3 i^jj{^- to us.* Never 
shall we radically heal a disease, as long as we are 
ignorant of the cause of it: never remove the ob¬ 
structions that debar us the path of happiness, un¬ 
less we understand them, know where tliev lie 
and ofii^’hat then, though 

we should bc’tOo^weak to surmount or remove 

* 

them, we may however warn others of them, and 
render that practicable and easy to them, which 
perhaps by length of time is.lfeome impracticable 
or extremely difi|lult to lis, Allfliv me therefore, 
my dear friends, to lay bef^' you in my present 
discourse, wliat I have discovered from those in¬ 
quiries, or to shew you, whereby the sense of 
truth, particularly as far as it qualifies us for the 
due reception of Christianity, is weakened and sup¬ 
pressed among mankind. 

Previous to this however we should once more 
recollect what is meant by the sense of truth. We 
mean by it, namely, not merely in general the sus¬ 
ceptibility of truth, injismuch as it is common tp 
all mankind, but rather a particular species of it 
which is apparent in a superior degree of sound, 
uncorrupted judgment, or that direct, just, natu¬ 
ral 
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ral^ ingenuous temper and disposition^ not fet¬ 
tered by prejudices, not prostituted^to any low 
appetites and passions, ^hich inclines a man to 
obsenre, revere, love, practise, and adhere to the 
truth, immediately as it piresents itself to him, 
and willingly and completely to be guided by it 
in all r&pects yJjiat exquisitely fine uns}x>ilt 
touch, whereby u disti%uishes it from error and 
afiectation, so as never to confound the voi^ of 
nature, the voice of conscience, the voice of God, 
with the language of art, with the cjamour of sen¬ 
sual lusts and appetites; ,tha^ honest, \||)right, 
natural, spiritual, sensitive faculty, whereby he 
follows the light that enlightens him, and seeks 
and does that which he apprehends to be fair and 
e,quitablc. This qi^ck sense of truth, this sensi¬ 
bility to truth^this sincerity reasoning and 
acting, is directly op^sed to that indifiference and 
apathy in mattersipf morality and religion; to that 
propensity to diffidence, to doubt, to cavil, to 
dispute without object and without end; to that 
perpetual fluctuation between truth and error, 
belief and unbelief, virtue and vice, and the du¬ 
plicity of those who wish to reconcile truth with 
falsebpod> virtue with vice, and to divide faith 
and conduct asunder. Excellent now as this sense 
of truth is, so easily may it be weakened and viti¬ 
ated, and so often is it actually weakened ind vi¬ 
tiated. Let us therefore seriously examine into 
the causes of it.' * , ~ 

The 
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The first, the fundamental cause of the debili¬ 
tation and suppression of the sense of truth among 
mankind lies in their education. The sense of 


truth is, as Islately observed, natural to all men, 
expands in propitious circumstances and by means 
of careful nurture in all; they are all endowed 
with the capacity and inclinati(^,to perceive, to 
apprehend the truth in speeulatioh, in sentiment, 
in speech, in action, and to give it the preference 
to error, to deceit, to falsehood, to inconsistency, 
and the like. Truth of every kind has, for un¬ 
practised^ uncorr|ipted, unhardened characters, 
marks that camiot easily^be mistaken, attractions 
and beauties which can still less be resisted. To 


the sound understanding and the tender suscep¬ 
tible heart of such persons will God neither by 
nature, nor by scPpture, reveal himself in vain. 
They will hear his voice add pay due obedience 
to it. But this natural sense of truth is a tender, 
delicate plant, which rarely thrives without dili¬ 
gent and discreet nurture, which can bear neither 
the blights and nipping blasts of the weather, nor 
the heat of the forcing-house, so liable is it to be 
cut off in the bud or withered in its early bloom. 
This nurture must be chiefly given it by education. 
But how then is that noble and promising plant 
to be fostered and reared ? What analogy has 
the early part of education generally to the evo¬ 
lution and advancement of the sense of truth? 
Ah, my dear friends, what is left undone, in order 
as soon as possible to weaken an<^ suppress it, in 
VOL. II. L L order 
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order to extirpate this paradisaical plant as a 
noisome weed from the yielding ere it has 

taken firm root ? — How often is the child un- 
necessarily imposed upon ? How often perplexed 
by ambiguous or indirect answers ? How often 
unseasonably restrained from asking questions by 
threats and chastisements ? How often checked 
by reproaches sillil^ss^and stupidity, when 
he judges and speaks of persons and things as 
they a,pj)ear to him, as he is moved to it at the 
time, and therefore as he should judge and speak 
of them ? How quickly do w e see his native, in¬ 
nocent simplicity and frankness Overaw ed by being 
represented to him as improper and unbecoming? 
IIow soon must he learn to dissemble, to play the 
hypocrite, to lie, to flatter t And how much will 
he be comrrfeqi|^ed, praised, caressed, preferred 
if he be an apt scholar in these matters, the glo¬ 
rious elements of ^he art of living, and attains to 
a proficiency in them beyond others of his age ! 
How soon must he learn implicitly to believe, 
repeat, mimick every thing, and to be absolutely 
guided in all respects by prescribed models ? 
What is more early instilled into his mind than a 
fondness for show, parade, ostentation and vanity ? 
What is earlier praised to him tlian the advantages 
of figure, of dress, of outw ard forms of behaviour, 
than things that are not properly his own, which 
are borrowed from others, and possess no real va¬ 
lue ? And bow rare is that reverence which is due 
to a child respecting what is said and done in his 

t 

pre- 
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presence! How many totally false, how many 
partial judgments, ho^ much extravagant praise, 
how much severe, tfnme^ted censure, how many 
unfounded declarations of approbation and of con* 
tempt, of aBTectibn and of hatred, {^ow mliny sal* 
lies of malignant passions is he obliged to see and 
to bear from tliose about; 1^1^^ Against how 
many objects ^therefore limst he be immediately 
prepossessed, in behalf of how many others must 
he be immediately biassed ! And how much by 
all this must tlje multitude of prejudices, themul* 
titude of obstacles be increased, which his sense of 
truth and his'sensibility to truth will have to sur* 
mount whenever they appear! 

Another cause of the debilitation und suppres* 
sion of the sense of truth in mankind lies in their 
early instruction ;’^>vhich is usually as unpropi- 
tious and detrimental to the expansion and growth 
of their natural sensibility to truth as their edu* 
cation in general. Instead of furnishing the childL 
or the youth with objects of knowledge, of bring¬ 
ing them to him, exciting his attention to them, 
turning them round as it were before him and. 
shewing them on various sides, and assisting his 
attention, when once it is in motion; and thus 
to let his mind unmolestedly and entirely admit 
the impression of outward objects, allow him to 
think and judge of them in his own way, to act 
for himself, and to discover by degrees what he is 
searching for; rather to remove the obstructions 

L L 12 out 
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out o£ his way on which he might happen to fall 
and which he is not yet able to get the better o^ 
than drag him along wU^ us^ or requite of him to 
proceed in equal paces and on the same line with 
us: — instead of this, the practice is to infuse or 
transplant into the child or the youth, the ideas 
themselves and whale trains of ideas as we have 
them — the last resul^b#*'so many accurate or 
erroneous operations of our mind, and perhaps 
not even of our own mind, but of the mind of 
him who was our tutor. What however could 
more weaken and perplex the sense of truth, — 
what more blunt the sensibility tb truth than such 
adscititious ideas, infused or transplanted into us 
without due preparation, which were first con¬ 
ceived in a totally different form, and have grown 
on a foreign ground and soil! — — Suffer the 
word of exhortation, such of ye as are tutors of 
children, instru^rs of youth, who are desirous 
to fulfil your honourable office. Avoid these too 
common mistakes. It may probably indeed at 
first somewhat increase the difficulty of your em- 
^ployment; perhaps ignorant parents, who are 
more concerned that their children should learn 
to talk or rather to chatter on various subjects, 
than to think, will not be satisfied with you; but 
by pursuing this metho^^ou will soon alleviate 
your task, and what you obtain from it will be 
permanent fruit. — — Require not therefore tliat 
your pupils should absolutely proceed in the v^y 

same 
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#same track, that you have gone, or still go. Let 
them go their own way, that you may afterwards 
know how they have airived at the object, and 
even when they shall no longer have a guide, may 
be able to travel farther the same road widi safety. 
Be satisfied with having removed some obstruct 
tions and impediments from before them ; with 
having taught them io^ind their "way, and to 
observe the progress they make on it, with having 
warned them of devious turnings, or if, for their 
correction, they have wandered about some time 
in them, and are now aware that they have been 
straying, with 'having admonished them of their 
error and set them right. •— — Neither require 
that they should see all objects with your eyes, 
and that the same object should strike their ap¬ 
prehension and in the same manner as it does 
yours. Let them however see that which they 
can see, and apprehend that wjjich they are able 
to apprehend. Otherwise they will get the habit 
of fancying onewhile that they perceive and ap¬ 
prehend something while in reality they perceive 
nothing and apprehend nothing, and at other 
tiihes will not trust their own sight a^d their own 
feelings, when they really both see and feel. In 
either case the natural sense of truth and the na¬ 
tural sensibility to trt|th must necessarily be great 
sufferers. — — The same thing holds good par¬ 
ticularly respecting the ordinary method of reli¬ 
gious instruction. How strange, to pretend to 

supply 
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supply wants before the^ appear^ ere they are felt 
in the slightest degree, ere the least attempt has 
been made to excite them, or to call the atten¬ 
tion of the.child and the youth to what happiness 
is, and what are the means and way to happiness. 
Here the sense of truth and the sensibility to truth 
are not first nurtured and exercised on objects, of 
whicjti we have already li^m% experience and senti¬ 
ment, not on matters that have some analogy with 
our own little concerns, occupations, amusements, 
in which therefore we take a real interest, on 
which we think and form opinions, in which we 
may proceed as it were alone step by step, from 
simple to compound, from what lies close to us, 
to what is farther off, and to take notice of the 
way by which we accomplish this, so as to be able 
to find it again hereafter. No; the method in 
common use is to begin by the most complicated, 
incoroprehensible^ogmas of religion and Christi¬ 
anity, what are called mysteries, by propounding 
a number of unintelligible definitions and expla¬ 
nations, a string of metaphysical speculations, 
which being open to perj^etual dispute must of 
necessity beiperpetually useless, a variety of sub¬ 
jects that blindfold our reason and muffle our un¬ 
derstanding, whereon the pupil bestows not one 
thought and for which heh^no feelings, in which 
he ,can take no interest and find no relish, and 
during the whole transaction is just as little at his 
ease, as he would he in a dark room., where he 
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can distinguish nothing,' discern nothing, ^qnd 
where he cannot dare to stir,without danger of 
incurring mischief. And what can th<?nce ensue 
except that the person will indeed learn to talk 
about truth and religion, but will neither under¬ 
stand, nor feel, nor love them, and that after- 
tvards lie will either hi i|||iifrerent towards them, 
or suffer himself to be implicitly led by ottfers ! 
Oh avoid these errors, all you who are occupied 
ill the religious instruction of children and youth, 
avoid these errors lest you stifle their sense of truth 
in the very bud. Spread light and not darkness 
around them, excite in them agreeable, cheerful 
sentiments and not disgust and aversion, treat 
them as active and not merely as passive crea¬ 
tures, always consult their own understanding 
and their own heart, let them take part in all, 
force not upon them any idea which they cannot 
conceive, any words which tlity cannot under¬ 
stand, any sentiments which they cannot have, 
attempt not to expel nature by art, teach them to 
know God as their fiither, Jesus as their best 
friend^and benefactor, and mankind as their bre- 

t . 

thren and sisters, if you wish them find the 
path of truth, to have truth for their constant 
guide, and to be happy by the knowledge and loYU^ 
of it. 

A third cause whereby the sense of truth is de¬ 
bilitated and suppressed with the^generality of 
mankind, is the fondness for iinitatioi? which aji- 

pears 
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pears in infancy and gr^ws witli increasing years. 
But too freq^iently are we ashamed of being that 
which-we are, and determine to be what others 
are, those%rho have somehow or other obtained 
the (right of giving the tone, or who by some ac¬ 
cident have got into the foremost rank. We are 
afraid therefore of trusting to our own inherent 
senses of truth, our own nalfve sensibility to truth 
without regard to others, and judge and act not so 
much in pursuance of our own perceptions and 
feelings, as according to what we hear others pro¬ 
nounce and as we see them act. — The dread of 
passing for a strange and eccentric sort of person, 
one who has not the manners of the gay world, is 
not in the mode, has not the graces and elegances 
of life; this dread with the generality of man¬ 
kind is of sufficient force to repress their internal 
feelings, and bj^imperceptible degrees so to obtuse 
them, that they ft length only affirm and deny, 
esteem and despise, hate afid love, do and forbear 
to do, just as the great multitude or a few of its 
leaders, declare it to be true or false, good or bad, 
becoming or unbecoming, beautiful or ugly. Thus 
it is with objects that relate to common life, its 
satis&ctions and pleasures: thus likewise in mat¬ 
ters wherein religion and virtue are concerned. 
Mankind in general are ||pfiore desirous to be 
thought knowing, than of being so in reality; 
had rather be reputed to have an exquisite taste, 
to possess a delicate sensibility, than actually to 

have 
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have a fine taste and nipe feelings; rather em> 
brace and defend error with the many, than itand 
up for truth with the few; hid rather shine in 
the large circle of vanity, than'adhe#^ to nature 
and simplicity in retirement; had rather seem, 
than be; rather adjust thfemselves to the pre¬ 
vailing fashion, and so deny and abandon their 
own sense and their sown feelings, than by an 
honest docility to them expose themselves to the 
danger of being occasionally laughed at or held 
up to scorn as a singular character. But how can 
one of this disposition, my dear friends, still re¬ 
tain any sensfe* and feeling for generally neglected 
truth, for unfashionable virtue, and especially for 
Christianity, the principles, the object, the spirit 
and genius whereof are so diametrically opposite 
to those by which the people of what is called the 
polite and great world conduct themselves, where¬ 
at they aim, and whereby they are actuated and 
governed ? 

Depraved lusts and passions are a fourth cause, 
whereby the sense of truth is debilitated and sup¬ 
pressed in numbers of mankind. Where the for- * 
mer^ disorderly affections and passions, predomi¬ 
nate, there the latter, the sense of truth, cannot 
obtain a hearing. There no enquiry is made con¬ 
cerning what is truai^nd^ beautiful and just and 
proper, but after what can gratify the appetites, 
what will flatter the passions, what tends to pro¬ 
mote their views and designs, what can best ex¬ 
cuse 
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ciise and justify their excesses and miscarriages. 
There all the counteracting remonstrances of rea« 
son, all the repugmmt emotions of the heart, all 
the restraii??iig suggestions and warnings of con¬ 
science, all the declaratknis of truth are extremely 
disagreeable and odious. There we resolve not to 
see, not to judge of, not to treat the propositions 
befote us, the persons with%liom we have to do, 
as they are, but as our lusts, our passions deter¬ 
mine that they should be or appear. The more 
completely therefore and the longer any one suf¬ 
fers himself to be swayed by inordinate lusts and 
passions, the more certainly and completely will 
his innate sense of truth be weakened and sup¬ 
pressed. And is not this shameful prostitution 
the principal reason that such numbers of per¬ 
sons are incapabj^ of perceiving and feeling the 
truth, the dignity, the divinity of Christianity? 
It sets its face against the vile lusts and passions 
of their heart, it condemns them without excep¬ 
tion, and without mercy, it absolutely requires 
them to be conquered and subdued ; and tlicre- 
fore in the eyes of the wretch w'ho is subjugated 
to these lusts, who hugs his chains and glories in 
his bondage, it must have a hateful, a terrific as¬ 
pect, repelling him ever farther from it. — As 
truth, when rightly understo® and faithfully fol- 
low'ed, conducts to liberty, so liberty likewise 
leads this man whom she informs and animates, 
to a continually increasing knowledge and love of 

truth. 
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truth. Would ye Ihen, dear friends, be the 
confidants of truth, would ye hear*and uiider^ 
stand her voice, whether she ^ak here or there, 
in a louder or a gentler tone, ye mus#iot be the 
slaves of sensual lusts and passions. Slie^ reveals 
herself in all her dignity and glor^ to those alone 
who receive her with a mind at ease and a tran¬ 
quil heart, and accejpjl her with undivided love, 
not only as the rule of speculation, but also as 
the rule of conduct. Would ye particularly be 
the subjects of Jesus, would ye be capable of the 
generous temper and the eminent felicity which 
belong to the* partakers of the heavenly calling; 
you must not wear any servile chains, you must 
be under no other master but him, must obey no 
other laws but his. Only to those who are free, 
or at least arc struggling for libcjrty, can his 
doctrine be divine truth, divine power, and wisi 
dom. 

The prevailing fondness for vanity and osten-^ 
tation is a fifth cause, w hereby the sense of truth 
is enervated among mankind. Nature and sim¬ 
plicity are the handmaids of truth. Whoever 
has no taste for the former, will generally mis¬ 
apprehend the latter. Art and ornament far more 
frequently disguise and supplant her, than add to 
tier lustre. But h more opposite to the 

baste for nature and simplicity than a fondness for 
pomp and vanity, for what shines and glitters? — 
Wl»«t false estimates of the worth of objects must 

it 
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it incline a man to make! ^What a wrong di¬ 
rection mil^ it give to his affections and pur¬ 
suits ! How is i^ossible^ when suirounded en¬ 
tirely by tbawbles, when totally occupied with 
toys, attentive only tj^ outward, empty distinc¬ 
tions, CQm]>letely tal^n up with trifles, how is it 
possible to give ear to the sense of truth, which 
in all these objects flndf nothing substantial, 
nothing abiding, nothing worthy the man, de¬ 
clares them all to be childish gewgaws, would 
bring him back from the superficial to the intrin¬ 
sic by teaching him a serious and manly course 
of thought, and to live as becomes a rational 
and immortal being How will he listen to 
tlie gentle voice of truth amidst the noisy occu¬ 
pations and amusements of vanity ? How will 
be particularly become a teachable, a sincere dis¬ 
ciple of the meek and lowly Jesus, who was des¬ 
titute of all earthly splendour, who sought his 
grandeur and his excellence only in obedience to 
his heavenly father, in acts of beneficence and 
mercy ? How adopt and revere as divine truth 
Jiis doctrine, which inculcates unfeigned humility 
.and intrinsic, lasting perfection ? No; the love 
of vsmity is the declared enemy to the sense of 
truth ; has an antipadiy to it, makes a mock of it 
and its inseparable concomitant, graceful sim¬ 
plicity, surpresses it, and at length extinguishes it 
entirely. 




As 
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As little can sixthly a dissipated life be recon-- 
ciled with it. By nothing, my devbut hearers, 
and to this 1 beseech you parjSicularly to attend, 
is the sense of truth more stunned and tiie sensi¬ 
bility to truth moreobtus^, tlian by a continued 
round of boisterous diversipns.* In such a course 
a man never comes properly to himself; never 
lives at home, but al'ijp.ys abroad ; never by strict 
and impartial enquiry descends into himself, but 
solely in others and by others judges of his own 
concerns. There we neither learn to know and 
to feel our spiritual wants, nor to consider of the 
best means fbr supplying them. There we are 
never duly attentive to the voice of God in nature 
and in revelation, and turn a deaf ear whenever 
by our conscience, by his spirit, he speaks with 
us. There we find neither time nor inclination 
to consider, to apply to ourselves, what we other¬ 
wise know and hear of religious concerns, for di«- 
covering light in it, or energy to the acomplish- 
ment of our duties, or to the repose and conso¬ 
lation of our hearts. No ; silence and retirement 
are the best fosterers of the sense of truth. In ’ 
society we are in a great measure governed by 
accidents, and the mind is passive to the impres¬ 
sions which it receives. But in solitude we are 
in a world of our We can call up what 

ideas and converse with what objects we please. 
We can say to one desire, Go ; and to another. 
Come. Dazzled no longer with the false glitter 

of 
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of the world, we open our eyes to the beauties 
of that better country which is a heavenly one; 
stunned no more i^h the noise of folly, we can 
Hston in siknce to thd^ still, small voice. Escaped 
from tlie broad way, ^ set out on the narrow 
path. Then you can best recollect yoUr native 
strength, and stir up%ie ^nse of truth which is 
in you. There you may discover what is really 
wanting to your happiness, and impartially select 
the proffered means tor obtaining it. Then at 
leisure you can reflect by what allurements you 
were forq^erly foiled, that you may guard against 
them in the time to,,come; foreseeing the evil day, 
you will look out for the best support when it ar¬ 
rives ; and putting on the whole armour of God, 
you will be able to resist the fiery darts of temp¬ 
tation, and to go forth conquering and to conquer. 
There alone are we enabled by meditation and 
prayer to draw near to the deity, the original 
fountain of truth, of beauty, of perfection, and in 
communion and intercourse ^i|h him to acquire a 
perpetually purer and more unerring taste for 
whatever is essentiallytrue and beautiful and good. 
Would ye then, my dear friends, would ye che¬ 
rish the sense of truth as yet not quite suppressed 
Within you and supply it with fresh vigour; re¬ 
treat frequently as it were i^to yourselves ; often 
retire to silence and solitude. There collect your 
rambling thoughts ; there unfetter yourselves from 
the captivity of prejudice, from the fascination of 

pomp 
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jjomp and vain glory, from the tyranny of the 
passions; .there listen to the informations of your 
conscience, to the emotions oi; your heart, to the 
voice of God in nature and in his written word ; 
diligently attend to all their suggestions, direc¬ 
tions, admonitions, and tlius confirm yourselves 
in the keen and brisk apprehension of truth, in the 
love of virtue, in the relish for real happiness; 
there ingenuously commune with yourself and 
with God through his son Jesus, and adhere te¬ 
naciously to that which, after calm reflection, after 
the strictest examination, proves to be just and 
proper, veneisable and amiable. This will nou¬ 
rish and revive 3^our sense of truth render it 
continually more active and unerring. 

Seventhly: with the learned, or those who de¬ 
vote themselves to literature, the sense of truth is 
but too frequently debilitated and suppressed by a 
particular cause. And that is erudition itself, or 
rather that which in cofhmon acceptation passes 
for erudition, and thg^mauner wherein it is prose¬ 
cuted and acquired. That is to say, too great .a 
value by far is set upon general know ledge. There¬ 
fore, we distract, bewilder and fatigue ourselves 
in the several beaten tracks, frequented paths, or 
less explored regions of human speculation and 
knowledge; collecting^vvith insatiable avarice, true 
and false, definite ana indefinite, useful and use¬ 
less ideas and information; heaping opinions on 
opinions, conjectures on conjectures ; living con¬ 
stantly 
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stantly abroad^ in distant ages and countries^ 
among nations and persons entirely foreign from 
us; always forming ourselves upon the model of 
others; reasoniilg oiil^ as others have reasoned or 
said: till at length we ^ all this almost mechani¬ 
cally ; and thus lose |^ht of our^lves, our own 
necessities and powers, our inward moral feelings. 

— Hence it comes to pass, that the profound 
scholar feels himself checked and hemmed in on 
all sides, especially as to matters of religion. Such 
a number of subtile, intricate points of doctHne, 
such a heap of hallowed formularies, prescribed 
and repeated to him from his very infancy, to 
which he is obliged to subscribe upon oath, which 
he must unifbhnly rehearse, repeat and make the 
standard of truth for himself and for others. In 
this situation what is to excite him to reflection, 
to examination ? How can he, how dare he con¬ 
sult his inborn sense of truth, how hearken to 
its remonstrances, how follow its decisions ? How 
often will it not rather prov<ia^ hindrance to him 
in after-life, and how little will he therefore be 
inclined to foster and encourage it! 

In the last place, my pious hearers, this sense 
of truth, particularly inasmuch as it renders us 
eminently capable of christiani^, is veiy fre¬ 
quently weak^ed by the sfiite of mind and the 
method in which we read the New 'testament 
and examine the Christian doctrine. And how 
then does this happen ? We generally read that 

book 
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book and examine that doctrine with a head pre¬ 
occupied in extraneous matters and with a tho¬ 
roughly chilled^ insensible heart- On one hand 
we bring with us numberle^ ideas and train%of 
ideas, a variety of definitions and explications of 
dogmas, whole ^^tjhains of j|iiferences, of conclu¬ 
sions, entire systems of human wisdom all of them 
habitually taken for granted^ or from which no 
one thinks himself authorised to depart; on the 
other hand a heart without feeling, or of worn out, 
dissipated, perverted feelings, no longer sensiWe to 
the charms of nature and simplicity^ of innocence 
and virtue, only moved by art apd pageantry, only 
vibrated by the agitation of vehement passions.— 
And then in that book, composed for persons of 
all descriptions, and breathing nothing but nature 
and noble simplicity, we look for the studied art 
of the learned, the style of the rhetorician or the 
philosopher, the method and forms of the schools, 
a system of human wisdom, information con¬ 
cerning numberless things, that we have no need 
to know, answers to innumerable questions, which 
without any injury might remain unanswered for 
ever; and on not finding all this, we take no in¬ 
terest either in the subject matter of that book or 
the manner in which it is delivered, read it not 
often enough, nor with sufficient^ attention and 
impartiality for making ourselves acquainted with 
the spirit of it; and accordingly feel neither the 
importance, nor the truth, nor the felicity of the 
VOL. II. M M doctrine 
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doctrine which it contains. — —- No, my dear 
friends; are you desirous that the sense of truth 

*' V In' 

should lead you to christianity'%y rendering you 
thinFoughly quaUfieAor the reception of it, lay 
not so many obstacles jn its way, particularly in 
the perusal of the gospel. Let it #ork freely with¬ 
out molestation upon you. Read those sacred, 
consolatory records with an inquisitive unbiassed 
mind, as a child peruses the communications and 
precepts of his father, a friend the accounts of the 
life, discourses and actions of his friend, a subject - 
the lawsi^f the body-politic to which he belongs; 
and compare wha^iiye so read, not with the opi¬ 
nions and systems of men, but with the feelings 
of 'your hear^^ with the judgment of your sound 
understanding, with your own wants and inter¬ 
ests, with what ye are and what ye may hope and 
expect to be and to become. Thus let your mind 
and your heart stand open to the voice of Jesus 
and to the impressions, which his character, his 
information, his actions and tbe events of his life 
shall make upon you; there seek not art, but na¬ 
ture; not ornament, but noble simplicity; not 
ostentation and show, but mild and genial light; 
not food for an idle curiosity, but the satisfaction 
of real urgent wants; not institutes of literature, 
but directions Jto practical wisdom and to happi^ 
ness: and thendet your sense of truth, your sen¬ 
sibility to truth decide, whether ye do not there 

find 
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find all this^ and so find it.tbat ye may safely and 
contentedly rely upon it. ^ 

And now, devout audience^ since we must 
hasten to a conclusion, are to surprised, 
the sense of truth is weakened and suppressed in 
such numbers mankind^ that it is and efifects 
only among a few, what it ought to be and to ef¬ 
fect ? Oh what accumulated injury and mischief 
may, must in all respects accrue from a wrong 
education, a faulty tuition, the excessive fondness 
for imitation, the servile compliance with those 
affections to which all thoughts of religl^ are so 
unwelcome *and grievous, tho^prevailing love of 
vanity, a life of continued dissipation, the abuse 
of learning and the preposterous nlithod of read¬ 
ing the scriptures and investigating the Christian 
doctrine! Oh let us then henceforth combat and 
avoid these errors, remove these impediments to 
Christianity, to salvation; and if we ourselves 
cannot restore our sense of truth to its pristine 
purity and vigour, Impaired at it has been by our 
owm negligence and folly, yet let us caution, and 
as much as possible guard our younger, less pracr 
tised, less corrupted brethren and sisters against 
the same mistakes, that by them the kingdom of 
truth may be amplified and established, and the 
full efficacy and felicity of Christianity be glori’- 
ously displayed! Amen. 


mm2 



SERMON LVI. 

< 1 . 

The Chrhimn a sbigtdar tHiaracter^ in a ^ood 
seme of the expPtHSAion^ 


God, with whal privileges hast thou endowed 
us as Christians! How much more light, how 
much more elicitation and energy to good, pro¬ 
spects in futurity how much more leviving hast 
thou vouchsafed to us, than to so many others 
who have not the%appiness to be Christians! And 
what might and should we not be and afford, did 
we but properly know how to esteem and to use 
our advantages! What wise, virtuous, good, 
blessed persons should we be! Ah forgive us, 
merciful leather, that in all these res])ect& we are 
still so far behind, that we still are not more w'or- 
thy of the honour to be called thy cliildreii and 
disciples and followers of thy son Jesus! Grant 
that we may perceive and feel, what peculiarly 
strong obligations we are under to lead a devout 
and holy life, bow much more it is incumbent 
ut3on us than on others, and assist us by thy pow¬ 
erful 
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crful aid to correspond with these obligations bet¬ 
ter than we have hithertb done, and really to be 
and to do that w^ch as ^iHstians we ouglit to be 
and to do. Bless to that eiid our reflections on 
this subject, by working in us'i^ salutary contri¬ 
tion, encourag^ent and resolution, such as may 
render us willing and apt to all good. Suuely 
trusting in thy mercya through the promises of 
thy son Jesus Christ, we conclude our petitions 
to thee in his blessed name. Our father, &c. 


MATTH. V. 46 , 47 . 

tt * 

If ye love them which love you, wha^leward have ye j do not 
even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute your bre¬ 
thren only, what do ye more than othei-S'^Do not even the 
publicans so ? ^ 

The dread of. being though^ a singular sort of 
person, is one of the most general and powerful 
springs of human conduct, especially in societies 
which have attained to a certain degree of polite¬ 
ness. The prime cause of jt lies in our earl^edu¬ 
cation, which generally speaking is in this re- . 
spect very erroneous. We rarely allow human 
mind to expand itself gradually, by contenting 
ourselves vvith procuring it the necessary oppor¬ 
tunities and means to that end, and removing 
some impediments, which it would not be able 
alone to surmount. Seldom is it allowed to take 
its own course, the most natural and easy to it, so 

tliat 
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that \re should ^actf only its conductors and 
guardians, one while thi^bwing out a caution, then 
if perplexed setting ori 4 K)lnetinies if it go 

too far but of t^e way, and approach too near to 
danger, leading 4!^%)ack. Seldom is it permitted 
tb see surrounding objects and to feel and judge 
of the impressions which thfy make upon it, as it 
is able of itself to see and ta^^l and to judge of 
them. The child, or the youth scarcely out of 
his childhood, is required to see and hear and 
think and judge and speak and act, §u8t so and 
no othc^ise than as his guide, his tutor and his 
ordinary companions do: to whom he is con¬ 
stantly referred, whom he is recommended to 
copy in poiiitk)f gestures and d^ss, manners and 
customs, looks, #ords and actions, to become 
more and more like them, till at last the resem¬ 
blance is completg^ He must esteem that alone 
beautiful, good, becoming, coyetable, only prize 
or contemn, praise or blame, seek or shun, love 
or hate that which is held up to him under these 
descriptions and towards which he perceives others 
to be thus affected and thus to behave. Thus are 
iall his sentiments, sensations, affections, actions, 
judgments, opinions to be formed and stinted to 
a certain pattern, cast as it were iuitii particular 
mould, and even the method in which he is to 
disclose them, is to be marked with the stamp Of 
the company he keeps. If this succeed, and he 
has attained to the supposed pinnacle of perfec-? 

tion, 
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tk>n, he is tlien a wellbred man, polite, accom¬ 
plished, will soon acquire the ease and freedom 
of the great wor^, may^# presented in any com¬ 
pany and he sure of a courteous reception. If it 
do not succeed, if he depart moi;^ or less from this 
adopted standai|;d of wisdom, of propriety, of good 
manners, he is point(|d at aslin oddity, is excluded 
from many compa,];^|es, regarded in most others 
with looks of disdain or with total indifference, 
and in many respects has ruined his fortune in 
the world.^v Indeed, if the child or the youth in 
this mode of treatment had only to do jgith wise 
and good persons, he would be no loser ^ it, and 
would grow up in wisdom and goodness. If how¬ 
ever he live among unwise and ba(||^ or extremely 
defective and weak, rather bad than good persons, 
how has he any chance of becoming wiser and 
better than the examples hefq^ him ? Hence it 
arises, that in such societies there is so great and 
to persons of reflection so tiresome a uniformity 
in opinions, sentiments, tempers and manners, 
and that errors, prejudices, follies, failings, vices 
of various kinds so easily and so long prevail.* 
Hence likewise it arises, that we so gi^atly dread 
the charge of singularity, and had rather adopt 
every errq^^ comply with every folly, elevate every 
fault into a virtue, consent to every vice, than be¬ 
come obnoxious to that reproach. But now whe¬ 
ther such a conduct is consistent with wisdom, 
with Christianity, my devout hearers, is a ques¬ 
tion 
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tion which well deserves our inquiry. Let us fix 
upon Christianity, which is essential wisdom, but 
superior wisdom, nay the higbqgt wisdom whereof 
we are capable. 

Our saviour i|^#ie text says to his disciples: If 
ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? What is there extrapr^jnary in that ? How 
does that entitle you to any ? This ques¬ 

tion obviously presupposes, ftiat the disciple of 
Jesus, the sincere Christian, should be and do more 
than others, that he should be in a good accept¬ 
ation of the term a singular character, that he 
should difler, distinguish himself from others, and 
in’"several respects excel them. And thus in fact^ 
it is, my pious audience. The ghristian must not 
be afraid of the iigputation of singularity, if he 
would properly assert the name he bears. He 
must do more th^ others, and what he does he 
must do in a better, more dignified manner than 
others do. He must therefore in a good sense of 
the term be a singular character. 

The Christian, I say, must do more, more for 
himself and more for others than the rest of man¬ 
kind, whi$ are called Christians, but are not, are 
wont to do. First therefore more for himself. 
How differently must he work at 1^ improve¬ 
ment, towards his perfection, to wards, his happir 
ness, than the great bulk of mankind} How dif¬ 
ferently must he be concerned in the accomplish¬ 
ment pf his duties^ than those who «re not Chris¬ 
tians ! 
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tians! How many things must abstain from, 
how many others must he observe, which in the 
eyes of most men are absolutely indiflferent, which 
in their opinion may without scruple be either 
done or left undone, ncglecte#<Sr observed! For 
escaping the punishments of the world to come, 
or in order to be sav^, the generality of mankind 
do indeed soniet^»g, one more, another less- 
For who does not wish to be saved ? And who is 
so infatuated as to imagine, that in this respect 
nothing at^all need be done ? Indeed too many 
people do with regard to it as little as ever they 
can, as though they were afraid of being too sure 
,of salvation and of attaining it too soon and in too 
high a degree, ^t any rate however we do some* 
thing. We frequent the pubic worship, submit 
to he instructed in the will of God, listen to the 
doctrines of the Christian reii^n, and listen to 
them sometimes not without approbation, not 
without satisfaction, we confess these doctrines 
with our lips, say our prayers daily, steer clear of 
heinous offences, maintain a decent character, and 
occasionally do a good action.*— But jn all this, 
what do we more than others? Are there not 
hypocrites, are tliere not slanderers, impostors, 
adulterersj^yillains enough, who do all this 
who do it. perhaps more punctually, more dili¬ 
gently? Did not also the pagan worship his 
deities ? ‘Did hot he take an interest in the so¬ 
lemnities of his religion or his superstition ? Did 

not 
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aot the jew likewise visit his temple ? Brought 
he^not sacrifices and oblations and holocausts to 
the altar of his God ? Were there not jews, were 
there not pagans in abundance, who held their 
religion sacred, observed all its rites and or¬ 
dinances with reverence and devotion, who to 
.propitiate the deity imppsed on themselves a va¬ 
riety of penances, submitte^to many restraints, 
and complied with numerous inconvenient and 
disagreeable practices ? What do ye then as Chris¬ 
tians more tlian these, my devout hearers, in fre¬ 
quenting the public worship, in keeping the fes¬ 
tivals, in attending the sacrament, in daily re¬ 
hearsing particular forms of prayer, in abstaining 
.on stated days from certain entertainments or ex- 

cesses, and distrilAing alms to others ?-No; 

if ye would justly bear the title of chnstians, if ye 
would practically^nd in good earnest be disciples 
of the holy Jesus, ye must do more than this. To 
worship God, to please him, to do his will, to be¬ 
come progressively wiser and better ^and more ca¬ 
pable of salvation, must be not your by-work but 
your main concern. Your religion and devotion 
must not be confined to stated hours or quarters 
of hours, not separated from your other habits of 
thought and action; they must bo^^he compa¬ 
nions, the regulators of your, whole^ life. You 
must constantly walk in the presence of God, ail 
must remind you of him, lead you to him, re¬ 
joice and solace you with the aj^rehenaion of him. 

The 
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The memory and the example of Jesus, your great 
antecessor and pattern, must never be strangers 
to your mind, must every day as well as on those 
set apart for the solemn memorial of him, guide, 
conduct, in doubtful cases d^t^mine you, and 
constantly yield yott satisfaction and energy in all 
goodness. The futiM^.' world and your expecta* 
lions in it must b^jpresent to you both in health 
and in sicknessj, in prosperity as in adversity, and 
have a perpetual influence on your determinations 
and actions, on your hopes and fears. You must 
even at present in some sense have your conver¬ 
sation in heaYen, and it must be plainly seen, y^ur 
deportment must testify, that ye are here not set¬ 
tlers but only pilgrims and sojourners, and know 
and are bound to a better country. 

The case is the same, my pious hearers, with 
the accomplishment of the dueMes, which are in¬ 
cumbent upon us in our several relations. How 
few persons are there comparatively, who are so 
depraved or perverse as directly and in all respects 
to fly in the face of their duties as men, as citi¬ 
zens, as subjects, as hesds of faimilies, as members 
of society, and to be totally indifferent as to right 
and wrong, honour and infamy ? Who is not oa 
his guard tigainst the commission of downright 
fraud and manifest injustice ? Who does not 
shudder at the opprobrious character of R liar, a 
slanderer, a malicious, a wicked, a quarrelsome 
man?* Who provides not more or less for hit 

children 
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children and family? Who does not on certain 
occasions more or less for the general welfare? 
Who would not wish to be thought diligent and 
industrious in his calling, faithful in the execution 
of his office or tmsl ? Did not the jews the same ? 
Did not the heathens the saiHe ? Do not at pre¬ 
sent millions of persons, who know nothing of 
Christianity, the same ? And^^f ye now break off 
there,—what do ye more than thg^ ? No; would 
ye justly bear the style of Christians, w'ould ye be 
practically and in good earnest disciples of the in-, 
nocent Jesus, of him who was entirely devoted to 
righteousness and virtue, ye must likewise in this 
respect do more than others. Your duty must be 
sacred and inviolable to you in its utmost extent, 
at all times, in all circumstances, under all tempt¬ 
ations to the contrary; and every infringement of 
it, though all the world should approve or excuse 
it, be far from you. The most secret fraud must 
be just as odious to you as the most open vio¬ 
lence : the dictates and demands of your consci¬ 
ence as authoritative and compulsory as the laws 
of the temporal magistrate; the omission of good 
as criminal as the commission of evil; the duty 
to which you are not bound by oath and which 
nobody can compel you to fulfil, equally impor¬ 
tant and obligatory with those, tHe neglect^wliereof 
would brand you with the disgrace of perjury. 
The affairs of your vocation, which cost you pains 
and inconvenience and expense, but which how¬ 
ever 
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ever belong to your vocation, should be no less 
punctually transacted, than those which are far 
more agreeable and entertaining to you and bring 
you certain profit. The concei;ji for your children 
should extemi to' their mind an^ their heart, to 
the preservation of fticir innocence and their ma- 
nuduction to real integrity, as much and far more 
than to their heaMi and their future success in 
the world. Im^short, to keep a good, undefiled 
conscience before God and man; always to em¬ 
ploy our capacities and powers in the best man¬ 
ner, the manner most agreeable to God; to be 
diligent in following what is just and proper, lau¬ 
dable and honourable, to cultivate wisdom and 
virtue, and in alibis to becoi^ continually more 
apt and expert; to avoid all appearance of evil as 
well as evil itself; to cleanse our heart, as well as 
to improve our conduct; and tb do so in solitude 
as in society, under the censure as amid the ap¬ 
plause of the world, in awful as in encouraging 
circumstances, before the invisible eyes of the 
Omniscient as in the presence of the austerest hu¬ 
man witness and judge: this is called fulfilling 
our duties as a Christian; this is called, by the 
accomplishment of them, to distinguish oneself 
from the gfbat multitude of those, who are not 
Christians, or are only so in name. 

The Christian however shouhl do more for 
others, than the rest of mankind are wont to do. 
Where is the depraved, the shameless, the ob¬ 
durate 
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durate wretch, who absolutely refuses to afibrd 
any kind offices to his fellow-creature? Who is 
not occasionally impelled by rtiere animal sympa* 
thy to assist the distressed and to relieve the indi¬ 
gent } Who does not sometimes give alms to the 
poor ? Who does not sorSetimes support the 
weak ? Who loves not those who love him, who 
does not often repay benefits with benefits, requite 
civilities by civilities ? Who forgives not the of¬ 
fender that humbles himself before him and feels 
the superiority of the injured ? Who is not sub¬ 
missive to his patron and protector, on whom per¬ 
haps the whole of his welfare depends ? Who is 
not indulgent to such persons, with whom he 
cannot easily dispense, or whom, whether he will 
or not, he must have as partners in his fortunes ? 
Who denies not himself, endures and does not 
many things for his friend? What jew, what 
heathen did not the same ? And w ho that is not 
a Christian would refuse to do so ? What do ye 
then extraordinary, my Christian auditors, if ye 
deal thus and no otherwise by your neighbour ? 
No; the Christian, who would be so practically 
and in good earnest, must also in this respect do 
more than others. — Would ye therefore be cbris* 
tians and as such do more than othei^s, good 
then to your brethren not merely from your sn-^ 
pe^uity, leave to them not merely what ye your¬ 
selves can by no means make use of, what per¬ 
haps would be an incumbrance to you, but con¬ 
tract 
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tract your desires, that ye may be able to do more 
good. To be a Christian and deny oneself nothing 
for the sake of others, to be unwilling to sacrifice 
anything to their benefit, seems to me a solecism 
in terms. He that procures himself all possible 
accommodations an^enjoys all kinds of ainuso* 
ments, according to his rank and fortune, and 
which in the opinia^ of the world he may inno^ 
cently enjoy, 4pt never deprives himself of any 
accommodation or pleasure, never stints himself 
in pomp, in any vain, ostentatious expense for the 
sake of others, may be called bountiful and liberal 
by the world,^ which in this as in most other par¬ 
ticulars it is no hard matter to satisfy, may be 
loaded with its praises and panegyrics; but will 
he be therefore a true, genuine Christian, a fol¬ 
lower of Jeshs, who lived so much more for others 
than for himself? Would ye further be Christians 
and as such do more than others; then love not 
only your friends, or those who love you, but ac¬ 
cording to the express injunction of Jesus, bless 
your enemies, who curse you, do good to them 
who hate you, pray for them who despitefully use 
you and persecute you.—>Woul<l ye be Christians 
and as such do more than others; then forgive 
not him alone, who laments his misdoing and 
humbles himself before you, but also him who 
refuses to acknowledge his iniquity ; not only him 
who has offended you for the first time, but also 
him who has often, who has seventy times seven 

time.s 
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times offended you; not only him, who by some! 
incautious expression, by sdme harsh and preci¬ 
pitate judgment, by an' accidental want of respect, 
by some breach of good manners has caused you 
a few disagreeable moments or hours, but also him 
who has sensjhly injured y& and perhaps pur¬ 
loined or ravished from you a part ^bf your pro¬ 
perty. —' Would ye be Christians and as such do 
iriore than others; then not only suffer not the 
hungry, the naked, the miserable to perish, who 
ask assistance of you and whom you can relieve, 
but run with alacrity also to the relief of your ig¬ 
norant, erroneous, vicious, comfortless, doubting 
brethren, and mediately or immediately set them 
right, as you have oppoitunity and ability to do 
it; —- provide not only for their outward and bo¬ 
dily, but also, as much as in you lies, for the 
spiritual wants of your brethren, not only for their 
advancement in this world, but also for their hap¬ 
piness in the next. — Would ye be Christians and 
as such do more than others; then do no injury 
to your neighbour not only as to his property, or 
bis health, or his life, but avoid likewise and ab¬ 
stain from whatever may be prejudicial to him 
respecting his knowledge, his principles, his faith, 
his virtue, his tranquillity, his hopes, w^hatever 
may deprive him of any incentive to goodness or 
any ground of consolation. — Would ye be Chris¬ 
tians and as such do more than others; then serve 
and assist your neighbour, promote the general 

interest 
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interest of society, not only when it can be,done 
without any trouble to you, or when it brings you 
honour and fame, of when you have the example 
of others before you; but even wheil it costs you 
pains and labour, causes you uneasiness, brings 
upon you censure, wlien you must go an unbeaten 
track and do and bear all this without any visible 
good consequences. ~ Would ye be Christians and 
as such do more than others; then not only do 
many things for others or for the benefit of others, 
but bear and sutler likewise for others, as Jesus 
bore and suffered for us; take u|$on you occasion¬ 
ally reproach, trouble, contradiction, privation, 
affronts, that properly apply not to you, but soihe 
other 5 remove here or there a smaller or greater 
obstacle and difficulty out of the way, which would 
prove a stumbling block, not to you, but to others; 
rather let the taste, the inclinations, the manners 
of others, when they relate to innocent objects, 
impose limitation and restraint upon you, than 
by the full exercise of your liberty you should 
confine and lay a restraint upon them. This, my 
dear friends, is truly Christian affection and vir¬ 
tue, the discipline of Jesus in tlie proper and strict 
import of the word. 

To conclude, the Christian who would be of a 
truly Christian temper, must not only do more for 
himself and for others or to the promotion of his 
own and the general interest, than persons who 
are not Christians are wont to do, but he must do 

VOL. II, N N it 
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it likewise <Tom better arid nobler principles than 
they. From what motives do they who are not 
Christians, or who are not actuated by the true 
spirit of Christianity, usually perform those good 
or generally useful actions ? From what motives 
do they provide for the salvation or their soul and 
for the happiness of their brethreil? What im¬ 
pels them to it? What guides them in it? One 
while they do it from a servile dread of God and 
the punishments of the future world; then in 
order to acquire praise and honour among man¬ 
kind. Now they would make atonement by it 
for certain sins and iniquities that disturb them ; 
then they would purchase by it some particular 
temporal blessing or protection, or favour of pro¬ 
vidence. Now they are wrought upon by tlie pre¬ 
sence and the example of certain persons on whose 
esteem they lay some stress; then some fortunate 
accident convincingly represents to them the pro¬ 
priety, the beauty, the respectability of the good 
act. Now they would only put an end to the im¬ 
portunate petitions of the poor, to the uneasiness 
Ci^ted by the sight of the distressed; then they 
are desirous of acquiring patronsj friends, de¬ 
pendants, slaves, or of paving the way to some 
particular dignities, posts or similar objects, — 
W'hat good they do is rarely done with real plea¬ 
sure, from inward feeling and conviction, with 
hearty satisfaction: seldom is it done by them 
without some private extrinsic reason and motive: 

seldom 
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seldom without inward r^pugna|ice, without more 
or less opposition from their heart. Seldom do 
they anticipate the jirayer of the poor and needy t 
seldom do they grant it in a truly generous and 
noble manner^ so as not to confuse the petitioner, 
and to let the relief retain its entire value. Sel¬ 
dom do they take so much pleasure fh these tilings, 
as to be fond of dwelling on them, as to recollect 
them with satisfaction, and to rejoice whenever 
the means and opportunities for repeating them 
increase. Some act on such occasions solely from 
formality: some from ostentation, some purely 
from mean self-interest. Therefore they are so 
seldom consistent, and are at different times, in 
different places and m different situations such 
very different persons. I will not positively af¬ 
firm that the good which is done in this manner 
is evil, not absolutely deny it to have any value> 
smd not look for complete purity and perfection 
where nothing is completely pure and perfect, 
A question or two however 1 must put to you, my 
devout hearers. If ye do good only in this man¬ 
ner, from such motives, in such views, what do 
ye extraordinary ? What jew, what pagan could 
do it less generously, less meritoriously ? And 
what Christian as such should satisfy himself with 
it? No; would ye be Christians, would yc be 
disciples and followers of Jesus, you must, be ac¬ 
tuated by quite different motives, guided by quite 
different principles, governed by quite different 

w 2 views. 
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views* —> Not feaf, but love should be the main 
spring of your niotal conduct; love to\Yards God 
should,be the, source and the nourishment of your 
goodness and your worship; love towards man 
the motive and the rule of yoiir beneficence and 
your utility, ^he desire to please God, and to 
be approved of him, the arbiter of the universe, 
should have far, far more weight with you than 
the praise and censure of the world, llie appro¬ 
bation of your conscience, satisfaction with your¬ 
self, the sentiment of intrinsic goodness and per¬ 
fection should have far greater validity with you 
and reward you for every good action far more 
than all outward possessions and distinctions. To 
the example and pattern of your lord every other 
example should yield, to the honour of being his 
follower every other honour should give way. It 
should not be a trouble, a constraint to you, but 
a pleasure and satisfaction to do what is just and 
becoming* You should cheerfully give, without 
any view to compensation; cheerfully serve, with¬ 
out requiring to be served in return; cheerfully 
prevent the petitioner and spare him every kind 
of humiliation; cheerfully do good in secret and 
never be weary in well-doing. Ye must invariably 
follow the same principles and rule of conduct, the 
dictates of the gospel; as the means of harmo- 
nixing your sentiments and giving consistency to 
your actions. This, my devout hearers, this is 
what if meant by doing good like a Christian, that 
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is, from better, nobler, motives, than others, than 
the generality of i^iankind are wont to do. He 
who thus thinks and acts, is in the best accepta¬ 
tion of the word a singular character, as separating 
himself from the mass of fools and sinners, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself from the less^wise and good, 
' and may rejoice in all the privileges of Christianity* 
with a view to perfection and felicity present and 
future. Oh let us all, my dear friends, exert our¬ 
selves to the utmost to obtain those privileges! 
They alone are deserving of our most zealous, un¬ 
abating exertions: they alone are real privileges 
in the eyes of - the wise and upright and even in 
the infallible judgment of God: they alone retain 
even in heaven the same value they have now on 
earth; and only thus, only in consequence of such 
a temper and disposition can we bear without dis¬ 
grace the name of Christian, only thus can we glory 
in our fellowship with Jesus and rejoice in his se¬ 
cond advent, and with it in the hope that he will 
then acknowledge us for his, for his genuine ad¬ 
herents and followers, and as such admit us into 
his heavenly kingdom* 


Advent* 



SERMON LVIL 

(• 

Application of the Question: ff^kat do ye more 

than others ? 


God, our most benign afid gracious Father, 
how great, how unwearied is thy beneficence to 
tis, thy frail and indigent children ! Thou never 
deniest us what is truly profitable for us. Never 
dost thou cease to bless us, and to do us good. 
And with how great privileges hast thou endowed 
us both in temporals and in spirituals beyond so 
many of our brethren, who like us are thy chil¬ 
dren I How much more^easy and pleasant to us 
hast thou thus rendered the journey of life and 
the prosecution and attainment of our ultimate 
object! Oh that our gratitude to thee bore a 
better, a juster proportion to thy bounty ! That 
we were as* much distinguished by virtue and piety 
from our brethren,, as thou hast distinguished us 
from them by benefits and advantages! That our 
obedience to thee were as unbounded and conti- 
tinued, as the effects of thy benevolence to us! 
Ob, most merciful, most aflfectionate Father, con¬ 
tinue 
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tinue to add grace to grace, bounty to bounty; 
teacU us properly ^to perceive and to feel the mag¬ 
nitude of thy benefits and the value of the privi^ 
leges with which thou hast favoured us, and al¬ 
ways to employ them as is well-pleasing unto 
thee. Assist us to fulfil our duties, faithfully and 
cheerfully to fulfil them, and grant that w^e may 
be continually advancing on the path of Christian 
perfection. Grant that the^reflections which are 
now to occupy our minds may by thy blessing 
promote these views; let them excite in us a salu¬ 
tary sense of shame at our negligence and sloth 
and rouze ixfi. to,-renovated ardour in goodness. 
These our petitions we offer up to thee as the 
disciples and votaries of thy son Jesus, and as di¬ 
rected by him, address thee further in his name. 
Our father, &c. 


MATTH. V. 4d, 47 . 


If ye love them ^^hich love you, what reward have ye j do not 
even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute jour bre¬ 
thren only, what do ye more than others j do not even the 
publicans so ? 


Proportionably to the superior advan¬ 
tages of any kind that we possess, my pious audi¬ 
tors, the greater obligations are we under to a par¬ 
ticularly wise and virtuous carriage; the more 
means and motives and opportunities have we to 
that end. Unto whomsoever much is given, as 
we read in the gospel, of hiiu shall much be re- 

c^uired % 
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quired: and to whom men have committed muc!i, 
of him th^ will ask the According to this 

sound maxim, my dear friends, we should all be 
particularly wise and" virtuous, because we all are 
favoured with various advantages beyond the ge¬ 
nerality of mankind. As Christians we possess 
the greatest advantages above those who are not 
Christians. The knowledge of the only true God; 
just, consoling ideas* of this God and of his rela¬ 
tions and dispositions to mankind ; the lessons of 
an infallible teacTier of truth ; the help of a de¬ 
liverer and mediator sent to us from God; the 
knowledge of the road to haj^iness, the encou¬ 
ragement of a sure, a faithful leader and precur¬ 
sor, and the support of a powerful assistance on 
that road; acquiescence in a wise and parental 
providence, ever active and extending over all; a 
renewed and invigorated sentiment of the human 
dignity; assurance of the forgiveness of every sin 
that we heartily lament and which has no more 
dominion over us, and of forbearance with all un¬ 
avoidable failings and infirmities; the sure and 
certain hope of a better, an everlasting life after 
the death of the body: what special advantages ! 
And how great the obligations to superior virtue, 
to purer re<;^itude ! As members of the particu¬ 
lar Christian society to which we belong, we have 
likewise considerable advantages above many other 
less favoured Christian societies. More instruc¬ 
tion, better instruction, no compulsion of con¬ 
science. 
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science, no bonds of superstition and servile awe, 
no reservation or distortion of the Christian ve¬ 
rity, a worship not burdened with empty ceremo¬ 
nies and troublesome bodily* exercises, not a joy¬ 
less and gloomy morality, not a faith opposed and 
derogatory to sound reason; butvleisure, means, 
encouragements to reflection, to examination, to 
continual progress in all salutary knowledge and 
wisdom, a brighter, evener path to virtue and to 
happiness : how great the advantages given us by 
all this over so many other Christians, who in 
many respects still sit in darkness, sigh under va¬ 
rious yokes,'* feef them selves hemmed in and en¬ 
thralled on all sides, and in their efforts after per¬ 
fection are restrained by so many more impedi¬ 
ments and difficulties I And how great the obli¬ 
gations hence imposed on us to a superior virtue 
and a purer devotion ! As, by being Christians 
however, and members of a peculiar society of 
Christians, we have or at least may have several 
great advantages in cdinmon, my devout hearers, 
so likewi‘;e many of us are again endowed witli^ 
other privileges above their fellow-christians of 
the same communion, several are placed by pro¬ 
vidence in circumstances particularly propitious, 
eeveral are under peculiar obligatioi^ to gi-atitude 
and to fervency in goodness ; and likewise these 
advantages, circumstances, motives should be so 
employed by everyone as that by them he may 
become proportionably wiser and better and more 

generally 
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generally useful, than be could be without them. 

ft > 

Let us therefore, my pious auditors, also in this 
respect put to our hearts the question of Jesus in 
our text: What do ve more than others ? How 
do ye employ your particular advantages, how do 
ye answer your particular obligations, and what 
do ye more than those of your brethren, who pos¬ 
sess not these advantages, these means and nio- 
lives to goodness ? 

To seven classes of persons I would put this im¬ 
portant question: to the eminently endowed and 
independent; tp the eminently intelligent; to the 
eminently respected; to the eminently prosjierous 
in various respects; to the eminently disciplined by 
various trials and misfortunes; to those who became 
good betimes ; and to those who returned to the 
path of virtue and happiness not till late in life. 

Ye therefore, my pious hearers, who are not re¬ 
pressed and confined by any stated laborious oc¬ 
cupation, by any cares about procuring a liveli¬ 
hood, have no peculiar business, who live in opu- 
, lence or at least in flourishing or easy circum¬ 
stances and are masters of your time and your 
property; Wfiat do ye extraordinary ? What do 
ye more than others ? How do you distinguish 
yourselves in providing for the perfection of your 
mind, for the purification and improvement of 
your heart, for the happiness of your bretliren, of 
those who are obliged to eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow, are sighing under the yoke 

of 
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of servitude and must be so busily and conti¬ 
nually pccupied in earning the meat which pe- 
risheth, that little leisure a^d ability are left them 
to labour for that meat which nourishes the mind, 
and endureth unto everlasting life? How do ye 
employ your greater independence ? How do ye 
employ your time, how do ye employ your pro¬ 
perty? Do ye afford othersi.the more voluntary 
service, the less boimden service they can demand 
of you ? Do ye endeavour with greater punc¬ 
tuality to fulfil the general duties incumbent on 
you as men, as Christians, as members of the so- 
oiety to which ye belong, the less you are impeded 
in it by the particular functions of office or the 
affairs of a calling? Do ye freely and readily 
take upon you such concerns, as w'ould either be 
burdensome to others who have a stated business 
to mind, or could be but very imperfectly attend¬ 
ed to by them ? Do ye care and work the more 
willingly and zealously for others, the less you 
need to be solicitous and to work for yourselves ? 
Do ye reckon every opportunity to serve and be 
useful to others, a divine call to do so, and do ye 
find in your hearts and in your consciences that 
motive which neither office nor duty could give 
you ? — Being rich in gold and silver, are ye 
therefore rich also in good works ? Do ye lay up 
for yourselves treasures in the future world, and 
are ye never weary of this sort of accumulation ? 
Is it your glory to be like him of old, that tried 

friend 
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friend of virtue, who was eyes to the blind, feet 
to the lame, a staff to the weak, a father to the 
fatherless, the defender of the oppressed, the de¬ 
liverer of the poor and needy ? Do ye, not essen¬ 
tially, but proportionably more good than the 
poor, or than such as are in moderate circum¬ 
stances } — And how do ye employ your greater 
leisure ? Do ye pass the more time in rational 
Christian exercises of devotion ? Do ye the more 
carefully cultivate your mind by o^tending and 
rectifying your knowledge ? Do ye labour more 
attentively and j^siduously at the improvement of 
your heart } Do ye prepare yourselves the more 
earnestly and diligently for the great day of ac¬ 
count and for your transition into the superior 
life, the fewer detentions from so doing you meet 
with from your outward circumstances ? Happy 
the affluent and independent man, who thus em¬ 
ploys his wealth and his independence! He is 
deserving of those endowments! Distinguished 
above others by wealth and independence, he is 
■ ^Iso distinguished above them by justice and li¬ 
berality and unwearied exertions after higher 
perfection; and though hereafter be lose the 
former, the fruits of the latter will never be taken 
from him. 

Eminently favoured and eminently obliged 
again are those, who excel others in capacities 
and endowments of the mind. Ye therefore, my 
pious hearers, who are adorned with such distinc¬ 
tions. 
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tions^ who feel more acutely, who think more vi¬ 
gorously, whose understanding is more compre¬ 
hensive, whose sagacity is more penetrating, whose 
judgment is more sound, whose memory is more 
retentive, and who can exert your mental povrera 
more unimpededly, more freely, more continued- 
ly, more successfully than others : what do ye ex¬ 
traordinary ? How do ye employ those superior 
endowments ? What do ye better, more useful, 
than they who possess fewer capacities and abili¬ 
ties of that kind ? Are ye proportionably further 
advanced in the knowledge of truth, of religion, 
of Christianity ? Are truth, religion and Chris¬ 
tianity the more interesting and sacred to you, in 
proportion as the light in which ye behold them 
is more bright and serene ? —• What rule do ye 
follow in the application of your capacities and 
intellectual abilities ? Do ye prefer tHe import¬ 
ant to the unimportant, the substantial to the 
shining, the useful to the curious, the true to the 
specious, the good to the beautiful ? What is the 
most favourite subject of your thoughts ? What 
sort of investigations or meditations procures you? ’ 
the most satisfaction ? With what do ye most 
delight to sfhck your memory ? — Wliat in¬ 
fluence have your superior capacities and clearer 
perceptions on your sentiments and your con¬ 
duct? Do ye form juster estimates of the value 
of things, of the affairs of this life, of the con¬ 
cerns and proper end of man, of the analogy be¬ 
tween 
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tween the present and the future ? Is your wor¬ 
ship, are your exercises of devotion the more ra- 
tiona], refined'and exalted, do your mind and your 
heart take a greater interest in them, the easier it 
is for ydu to elevate your thoughts above visible 
objects, and to employ them on whatever is grand, 
and worthiest of human sentiment and affection } 
•— Do ye readily communicate your light to 
others ? Do ye lend them your superior abilitiea 
without vanity and without selfish views ? Do 
ye readily occupy them in informing the igno¬ 
rant, correcting the misguided, counselling the 
unwary, and as^Sting the friends of truth in their 
researches after it ? Do ye esteem it in general 
your bounden duty, and do ye make it your occu¬ 
pation, as often and as much as ye can, to enlarge 
the kingdom of light among mankind, to combat 
baneful prejudices and errors, to increase the com¬ 
mon stock or bank of useful knowledge and by all 
means to promote the cause of true religion and 
active Christianity } — Are ye in short the more 
virtuous, the more intelligent ye are ? Do ye good 
the more zealously and completely, the better ye 
understand it ? Do ye walk the more circum¬ 
spectly and wisely, the more deafly ye are able 
to foresee the remoter consequences of your be¬ 
haviour ? Are truth and order as much observed 
in your heart and life as in your intellect ? — 
Only by such a conduct can ye attain the ends 
for which God has endowed you with superior 

capacities 
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capacities and intellectual abilities. Only thus 
will ye promote your own real perfection and 
happiness and that of your brethren, come off 
with honour at the great day of account and re¬ 
tribution, and qualify yourselves then for a still 
more resplendent light and for a still greater in¬ 
fluence in the diifusion of it. 

Also ye thirdly, my pious hearers, who are 
looked up to with particular respect by your fel- 
low’-creatures on account of your superior endow¬ 
ments and merits, whom we are more fain to 
believe, more fain to trust, more fain to follow 
than others, whose judgment and example are of 
far greater weight in society, than the judgment 
and the example of most other members of it: 
how do ye employ those preferences ? \yiiat do 
ye in this respect extraordinary? Are ye the 
more careful not to abuse by any means the 
confidence reposed in you by others, the greater 
and more unbounded it is? Do ye decide the 
less precipitately in doubtful cases, the more apt 
we are to rely uj)on your decisions without fur¬ 
ther examination and bow to them as the decrees*' 
of reason and truth? In your judgments, in 
your recommfendations, in the distribution of 
your praise and your censure are ye the more 
cautious by how much these judgments, these 
recommendations, these praises, these censures 
are of the greater weight solely because they 
come from you } Do ye lay a severer restraint 

on 
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on yourselves even in harmless indulgences, but 
which are very liable to abuse, the more apt wc 
are to appeal to you and to approve and to do, 
what you are seen to do ? Are ye the more cir¬ 
cumspect in the whole tenour of your conduct, 
in proportion as your example has the greater 

influence on others ?-- But on the other hand 

likewise do ye boldly and liberally employ your 
consequence, wherever it may prevent mischief 
or effect and promote beneficial designs ? Do 
ye never fail, at proper times, and as often as 
ye can do it with any hope of success, to oppose 
predominant and current prejudices and errors, 
to bear testimony to disowned or even persecuted 
trutli, and to resist every public abuse, every vice 
and every folly, that raises its head ? Do ye make 
it your duty and delight to plead in behalf of mo¬ 
dest and despised virtue, to bring into notice con¬ 
cealed merit, to defend the cause of oppressed or 
injured innocence, to vindicate the rights of hu¬ 
manity against every violation or infringement of 
them, to unmask the impostor and the villain, and 
' to do all this without regard to station and dig¬ 
nity, to wealth and power, to elevated rank and 
meanness of condition ? — Do ye chiefly employ 
your consequence in rendering virtue and religion 
and Christianity respectable, and by the manner 
in which ye judge of them and are disposed to¬ 
wards them, induce others to adopt such adequate 
judgments and dispositions ? Are ye ill this re¬ 
spect 
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spect the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, and do ye without vanity on one hand and 
without false delicacy on the other let the light of 
your faith and your good works so shine before 
men, that t^ey may glorify your father in heaven? 
This, my dear friends, this is properly to employ 
one’s consequence, putting it out to interest as a 
talent entrusted to us by God and thus preparing 
our way to superior consequence and to greater 
influence in a better world. 

I next turn to a fourth class of persons, who 
being eminently favoured of God are thereby 
obliged to an^minent zeal and diligence in good¬ 
ness ; and herein I comprehend you, my pious 
hearers, who have been peculiarly prosperous in 
various respects, to w'hom God has given peculiar 
proofs of his protection or succour, whom he has 
perhaps recovered from dangerous sicknesses, from 
peril of death, from cruel distress, to whom he has 
restored children, possessions, honour or other 
comforts, which ye had given up for lost; you I 
interrogate : What do ye extraordinary ? Where¬ 
in do ye distinguish yourselves from those who in 
similar cases have been less fortunate than you ? 
Are ye the more grateful, the more constant in 
your obedience to God and in tlie discharge of 
your duty, in proportion as the benefits ye have 
received are more extraordinary and conspicuous? 
Have ye the Lord always before you, whose pe¬ 
culiar presence ye have so remarkably experi- 

VOL. n. o o enced. 
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cnced, and who was so nigh to you with his aid 
when you were encompassed with darkness and 
horror? Do ye honour that all-powerful being, 
who came to your relief and deliverance, with a 
more steady faith, with a more truly filial and un¬ 
shaken confidence ? Is the God who so graciously 
heard you, when you called uj)on him in your 
trouble, is prayer, is converse with him now to 
you a more agreeable occupation ? Have ye truly 
paid the vows which ye made to him in the time 
of need ? Do ye now employ your time, your, 
faculties, your life the more assiduously in your 
amendment, in doing acts of justice and humanity, 
in finishing your work on earth, as the danger 
you were in of losing them was more imminent, 
as ye are more assured by experience, how uncer¬ 
tain this time is, how soon your strength may de¬ 
cline and your faculties decay, how little ye can 
depend on the continuance of your life ? Do ye 
the more assiduously prepare for death by faith 
and virtue, the nearer ye are to it, and the more 
ardently ye then perhaps wished to be fitter for a 
comfortable passage into the other w orld ? Have 
ye dedicated the property, the children, the ho¬ 
nour, the health, the life,, which God has reco¬ 
vered for you and contrary to all expectation re¬ 
stored to you again, to your helper and deliverer, 
the more sensibly ye feel that they properly be¬ 
long to him, and that they are only lent to you for 
a longer or a shorter time ? Thus, my dear friends, 

should 
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should the eminently favoured distinguish them* 
selves from their brethren and do more than they, 
by signal gratitude towards their sovereign bene¬ 
factor, if they would not forfeit the protection of 
providence by their own unworthiness. 

But likewise of you, my pious hearers, more is 
fifthly expected, to you also the question, what do 
ye extraordinary ? is applicable, who by various 
uncommon, perhaps more adverse than propitious 
circumstances and events, have been more exer¬ 
cised than others, have gained greater experience 
and had stronger incentives to the employment of 
your intellectual faculties and to your moral im¬ 
provement. Either you yourself, for instance, or 
some of your family, have been visited by sick¬ 
ness or other calamities. Now one of your best 
laid plans, one of your wisest measures, is totally 
disconcerted; then your best exertions and fairest 
endeavours^ are made without apparent success. 
IThen again some fortuitous concurrence of extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, has preserved you from 
imminent danger, has procured you some no less 
considerable than unlooked for advantage, and put 
you in possession of certain objects, the attain¬ 
ment whereof you had jjo reason to expect at all, 
or not for a long tirne to come, or not so com¬ 
pletely to your satisfaction. *— Perhaps you may 
have passed many years of your youth or your 
manhood under pressures of one kind or other, in 
indigent circumstances,, with no cheering pro- 

0 0 2 spects 
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apects before you. Perhaps you have hitherto la¬ 
boured under bodily complaints, perhaps your 
life has been embittered by mental sufferings. 
Perhaps you have been subject to particular vicis¬ 
situdes and disappointments in regard to station 
and the goods of fortune. — Ye have therefore had 
personal experiences of the instability and the 
vanity of earthly things on one hand, and of the 
over-ruling providence of your God and father in 
heaven, on the other. Ye have had peculiar oc¬ 
casions and motives for acquiring habits of reflec¬ 
tion, of seriousness, of a lively apprehension of 
your dependence on God, of moderation and pa¬ 
tience, oT practice in all the Christian virtues. — 

— These, strange as it may sound, are so many 
advantages, which ye have had in preference to 
many others; inasmuch as they are means to su- 
perior perfection. As it is written, whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneih, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth. And how have ye nolf 
regarded and employed these advantages ? What 
fruit have these trials and exbrciscs produced in 
you ? What do you in this respect extraordinary ? 

— Is your tenacity to secular objects relaxed ? Is 
your heart more disengaged from the visible and 
the present ? Do ye the more steadily fix your 
view on God and the determinations of his provi¬ 
dence ? Are ye the less obstinately bent on fol¬ 
lowing your own inclinations and affections? Have 
ye made the greater progress in self-denial and 

self- 
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self-command, in Christian patience, in trust in 
God, in the undaunted and disinterested discharge 
of your duty ? Are ye more ardent in the pursuit 
of intrinsic perfection and the possessions of the 
world to come ? Is your virtue the more pure and 
exalted, your contentment become more inde¬ 
pendent on extraneous objects? Can ye boast 
with the apostle: I know both liow to be abased, 
and I know how to abound; every where and in 
all things I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content Thus alone can we be said to 
live consistently with the state of probation and 
discipline in which we here are placed; wisely to 
make progress in the school where we are taught 
of God, and to walk the rough but shorter way 
pointed out to us by him for attaining to our per¬ 
fection, so as not to fail of the prize. 

I address myself sixthly to you, ray pious licar- 
ers, who have had the happiness of a particularly 
virtuous and religious education, whom God has 
preserved from your youth up from the commis¬ 
sion of flagrant enormities and transgressions, 
whom he guided betimes along the path of virtue 
and goodness, to whom he gave wise and honest 
teachers and governors and companions, and 
whom he never suffered to be entirely indifferent 
to religion and Christianity. How great are your 
advantages and how great the obligations, wlticU 
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in consequence of them are incumbent upon you! 
And in what manner now have ye employed these 
advantages ? What do ye respecting them extra¬ 
ordinary ? Are ye become from children youths, 
from youths adults in Christianity, from proba- 
tioners,„are ye become tried and confirmed chris- 
tian$ ? Are ye the more tenacious of your prin¬ 
ciples, the longer ye have found them to be just; 
the less liable to yield to temptation, the more 
power of resistance ye have acquired by practice 
land the oftener ye have gained the victory over 
it; the more jealous of your moral, your Christian 
liberty, the longer and the more edectually ye 
have asserted it ? Is your virtue proportionately 
become more pure and cheerful; your piety the 
more childlike and ingenuous; your devotion the 
more spiritual and exalted; your faith the more 
firm; your hope the more immovable? Do ye 
walk the road of Christian perfection with the 
greater boldness and resolution, and do ye the 
more visibly advance towards the term of it, as 
you meet with the fewer impediments, and the 
more pleasure and satisfaction ye have already 
enjoyed upon it? Are justice and beneficence 
become a second nature, a delight to you ? Are 
even the weightier dutie^of Christianity grown 
easy to you ? Does it cost you as little efifort to 
forgive your enemies and to do good to the un¬ 
grateful, as it costs others to be obliging to their 
friends and tp afford relief to the deserving ? — Is 

love. 
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love, not fear, love to God and man, the moving 
spring of your whole deportment ? Are not only 
your actions become constantly more blameless 
and better, but also the views you had in them^ 
always purer, and the inducements to them al¬ 
ways nobler and more in the true geniuSs of Chris¬ 
tianity ? Do you really honour the precepts of 
the gospel by the manner in which you practise 
them, and particularly by the pleasant and cheer¬ 
ful temper in which you practise them ? Do you 
shine as lights in the midst of the perverse gene*- 
ration of this world ? Are you the less shy of 
wisdom, of virtue, of godliness, do ye reckon 
their acquaintance the more honourable to you, 
do you attach yourselves the more zealously to 
them, the longer they have been your compa¬ 
nions along the path of li/e, the oftener they have 
preserved you, set you right, encouraged, com¬ 
forted and pacified your mind?—-Such should 
be the natural consequences and fruits of an early 
piety. They therefore may be expected and re¬ 
quired of you, whom God has favoured with this 
distinction, and only when you have made such' * 
progress in goodness will you not be startled at 
the question in our tf^t: What do ye more than 
others ? 

But lastly you are likewise particularly favour¬ 
ed and therefore under particular obligations, you, 
my pious hearers, whom God has at length brought 
tQ reflection in ati advanced age; and at a time of 

life 
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life when substantial and lasting amendment is so 
difficult and so rare, has by the power of the gos¬ 
pel, converted, transformed, reanimated you. You 
likewise may justly be asked : What do ye now 
extraordinary ? How imminent was your danger! 
The danger of 'linking still deeper and deeper, of 
becoming progressively more senseless and vicious 
and miserable; the danger of being hardened to 
the bondage of sin, and of passing over into the 
future world as slaves, as creatures totally ruined 
and undone, incapable of every good deed, of 
every superior degree of happiness ! How im¬ 
probable was your correction and amendment, 
after having so long deferred it, and so frequently 
resisted every summons and excitement to it! 
How extraordinary therefore is your good hap ! 
Similar to that of those who have been snatched 
from the flames, or pulled back from the brink of 
a yawning abyss. Are ye duly sensible of the 
greatness of your good fortune ? Is your grati¬ 
tude to God, your deliverer, the more fervent and 
active, the greater and more imminent the dan- 
•ger which through him ye have escaped ? Does 
your example corroborate the truth of that sen¬ 
tence of Jesus: He to whom much is forgiven, 
will love much ? — Do ye now exert all your di¬ 
ligence, as much as possible to make amends for 
your negligence ? Do ye walk with redoubled 
speed the path of duty and virtue, the later it was 
that ye set out upon it, the farther ye are still from 

the 
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the mark ? Do ye the more heartily detest sin, 
the more thoroughly ye are acquainted by your 
own sad experience with its infamous and baneful 
effects ? Do ye the more sedulously shun and 
avoid the opportunities and allurements to it, the 
more frequently ye have been fascinated;’^cduced, 
beguiled by it ? Are ye the more prompt and 
officious to serve and assist others, and by all 
means to promote their welfare, by how much the 
less ye have formerly done so, by how much ye 
may perhaps have been injurious to others by 
your exam])le, by words and actions, by the ge* 
neral tenour of your conduct ? Do ye employ the 
years, the days, that are still left you, to so much 
the better purposes, the shorter and more uncer¬ 
tain they are, the more ye have still to make good 
respecting yourselves and others, and the more 
time ye have heretofore wasted on folly and vice r 
Certainly, unless this be your settled conduct, ye 
can neither be acquitted of the most flagrant in¬ 
gratitude towards your deliverer, nor of the most 
criminjd abuse of your good fortune. 

And in this situation shall all of us be, my de-* 
vout hearers, thus ungrateful and criminal shall we 
all be, unless we do more than others, unless we 
distinguish ourselves by virtue and goodness from 
the great mass of mankind, since there is not one 
of us who must not be ranked in one or another 
of the foregoing classes of particularly favoured 
persons. No, my dear friends, if wc be in any 

respect 
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respect particularly fortunate, let us also be parti¬ 
cularly grateful to the author of our happiness. 
If God has favoured us with uncommon, with ex¬ 
traordinary benefits, let us not suffice ourselves 
with common virtues, with the ordinary constrain¬ 
ed obedience to the divine commands, but shew 
our acknowledgement to our benefactor by purer, 
by resplendent virtues, by an unreserved, a willing 
and cheerful obedience. To possess Wperior en¬ 
dowments, and to render ourselves unworthy of 
them by a conduct at enmity with them; is the 
greatest infamy we can be guilty of: but to pos¬ 
sess superior endowments, and by a faithful and 
generous employment of them to render ourselves 
capable and i*.orthy'of still more distinguished en¬ 
dowments ; is glorious, truly glorious in the sight 
of God and man. Oh let us avoid that infamy 
more than poverty and misery and death, and 
strive for this glory more than any other. Thus 
shall we, as men, as Christians, who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory and ho¬ 
nour and immortality, be partakers of eternal life, 

* of everlasting, ever increasing felicity! 



SERMON LVIII. 


The Brevity and Burden of Life. 


God, we are taught by reason and experience, 
but we are taught more explicitly by the lessons 
of thy son Jeeus^ that our life on earth is a pii- 
grimage, a state of discipline, of trial, of pre¬ 
paration. No; this life is not the whole of our 
destination, not our ultimate end, it is only the 
road that conducts us to it. Here we cannot do 
and become what, according to our capacities and 
abilities, we are capable of doing and becoming; 
but slowly and imperfectly can those be unfolded 
and these be set in motion. Here we can enjoy no 
pure satisfaction, no unmingled felicity. Here all 
is subject to inconstancy and vanity. Here we 
have no abiding city, no secure possession, no 
solid and lasting rest. Here all is rather means 
than end, rather sowing than reaping, rather pre¬ 
parative than fruition, much commencement but 
no completion. Here, o Father, thou hast placed 
thy children for education to a superior, a better 
life. Here, from entirely sensual, we are to learn 

to 
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to become rational creatures, and acquire a pro¬ 
ficiency in wisdom and virtue. To this end all is 
constituted and ordained by thee; hither tend all 
our wants, our relations and connections, all our 
businesses and employments, all our miscarriages 
and successes. Oh that we might but willingly 
and wholly submit to thy loving corrections, and 
by them be rendered continually wiser and better: 
that we might now regard, judge, use, enjoy all 
things, as is consistent with our present state! If 
we are pilgrims, we ought not to be surprised if 
all the paths of our life are not equally even and 
safe and pleasant; if we sometimes walk in gloomy, 
sometimes in rugged, dangerous and solitary ways; 
are sometimes obliged to endure the burden and 
heat of the day, panting in vain for refreshment. 
If we be pilgrims, we should not be surprised that 
we are sometimes cheered and sometimes alarmed 
at the face of the sky; if w'e experience alternately 
the solace and the inconveniences of the several 
parts of the day and seasons of the year; if we 
sometimes proceed among flowers, sometimes 
* Among thorns; if wc sometimes meet with agree¬ 
able, sometimes with untoward events; if we one 
while encounter obstacles and resistance, and then 
encouragements and support. In all contingencies 
we know that we pursue our course of life under 
thy governance, Almighty Parent, under thy prcKr 
tection! We know that thou art our leader and 
guide, and that tlie end of all thy dispensations is 

happiness! 
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happbess! In these sentiments and views, o God, 
we will encounter the businesses and accidents, 
the joys and the sorrows of life. To thee, out 
creator and fether, and to Jesus, our antecessor 
and lord, and to the glorious prize at the end of 
our short pilgrimage, we steadfastly look. This 
shall give us strength and fortitude to do and to 
bear and to suffer whatever thou shall call us to 
do and to bear and to suffer during the days of 
our pilgrimage here on earth. Be thou with us, 
Almighty and All*gracious, as thou usest to be 
with them that love thy name! With thee and 
through thee we are enabled to do all things; 
under the shadow of thv wings shall be our re- 
fuge, for there alone is undisturbed security and 
sweet repose. To thee we resign ourselves, for 
thou never forsakest them that trust in thee! Our 
father, &c. 

JOB xiv. 1. 

Man that is born of a woman, is of few days, and full of trouble. 

It is an observation no less true than lamentable, 
my friends, that the knowledge and the conduct 
of mankind are very frequently at variance. Who¬ 
ever bestows but the slightest observation on the 
whole tenour of their conduct, nay, if he only pay 
attention to himself, will always find examples 
enough of this gross inconsistency. 1 shall at pre¬ 
sent only notice one that immediately relates to 
my purpose. How general is the conviction of the 

brevitv 
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brevity of human life* and of the certainty of 
death I Who has ever doubted of those truths ? Is 
it unknown to the monarch that he is mortal, any 
more than to his vassal? Is not the.whole human 
Face of one consent in this, that we have here no 
abiding city? How wise, how virtuous, how 
happy, would the human species be, were their 
conduct conformable to this conviction! But how 
rarely is that the case! Do not the generality live 
as if their life were never to have an end ? They 
even not unfrequently form designs, and lay down 
plans, which would demand whole ages to accom-< 
plish; and the farther they advance in years, the 
greater and more extensive are their undertakings 
and views. Their thirst after wealth and honours 
daily becomes more vehement and insatiable; and 
never do they wish for them with greater avidity, 
than when they ought to reflect that they have 
not much time left to enjoy them. Their solici¬ 
tude about all that relates to their temporal wel¬ 
fare increases in proportion as their wants dimi¬ 
nish ; and never do men make greater preparations 
for a quiet and undisturbed er^oyment of life, than 
when their age, and the decay of their faculties, 
advertise them that the term of it must be at 
hand. So manifest is the contrariety that in this 
respect subsists between the knowledge and the 
conduct of mankind. They deny not the truth of 
what we advance; but they suffer it to lie dormant 
within. They stave off the thoughts of death as 

long 
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long as ever they can; and the less they have rea¬ 
son to doubt of their mortality, the more stu¬ 
diously do they refuse their attention to that in¬ 
structive, but aweful subjects And yet it is im¬ 
possible for us, my friends, to understand the 
value and design of life; it is impossible for us 
properly to use the advantages of it, and to be 
duly prepared for the eternity to which we are 
hastening, unless we have a lively conviction of 
the short duration and tlie imperfection of our 
present state, as the ground of our several views 
and actions, lb-day, my friends, we are again 
come a long stride nearer to our end and to eter¬ 
nity. Can I do better therefore than employ the 
present moments consecrated to devotion, in call¬ 
ing your recollection to these wholesome truths, 
and informing you of the influence they should 
have upon our hearts and our manners ? Our text 
invites us to these reflections. It contains two 
important propositions: tlie former relates to the 
shortness of our life. Man that is born of a w'oman, 
is of few days. The other to the troubles and incon- 

• 

veniences that are connected with the present life. 
Man that is bom of a woman, is full of trouble. 

Our life is of short duration. This is the first 
truth that our text invites us to consider. A truth 
which certainly requires no elaborate proof. We 
have nothing more to do than to set it in its proper 
point of view; and to that end the following re¬ 
marks will amply suffice. A moderate attention 

to 
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to the events that befall our fellow-creatures w’ill 
tcacli us, that the greatest part of them are 
snatched away by death, while children. Scarcely 
become sensible to their earthly e^tence; scarcely 
have they cast a few confused glances on the ob¬ 
jects that surround them ; scarcely have tliey won 
the hearts of their parents by their innocent ca¬ 
resses : but they must quit the present scene of 
tilings, and exchange the light of the sun, which 
inspired them with joy, for the darkness of the 
grave. They are born; they suffer pain; their 
appetites awake; they begin to think and to wish; 
and ere their thoughts are formed, ere their wishes 
are gratified, they arc overtaken by death, and 
their life, which was not much more than a dream, 
is come to an end. It is like a flower, which wi¬ 
thers before its leaves had time to unfold. Then 
what a considerable portion of mankind fall a prey 
to the tomb in the liveliest period of their youth! 
The alert and sportive stripling feels his force. 
His understanding and his reason grow more active 
and busy. He is attentive to what passes without 
and within him. The beautiful scenery of nature, 
the charms of social life, affect him; and the avi¬ 
dity for happiness displays itself in all its vigour. 
He is in quest of pleasure, he even tastes it. He 
begins to reflect on himself; and in those happy 
moments, when his rational mind exerts its autho¬ 
rity over sensual appetite, he reflects on the proper 
end of his being. He is on the way to its dfsco- 

veryj 
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veiy, and to form just conceptions of the purposes 
and the uses of life. Now he resolves to reduce 
his wild instincts to order, and to study the means 
of acquiring substantial happiness. But death, 
which he least of all things foresaw, snatches him 
away; and he must quit the world while just 
beginning to relish its comforts, and to lay the 
foundation of his future prosperity. Like the 
flower which opened into bloom at the dawn of 
day, soon nipped by the chilling blasts, droops 
and withers, ere it has felt the genial influence of 
the meridian sun. — Now however the boy has 
reached maturity, he has escaped the most dan¬ 
gerous age. Now he begins in reality to live. He 
acts with seriousness and deliberation. He resolves 
to make a rational choice of his occupations and 
pleasures, and to avoid the follies of youth. His 
happiness shall no longer consist in the sports of 
fancy, or lie at the mercy of chance. He will build 
it on a firm and lasting foundation. He forms to 
himself an extensive and as he thinks an infallible 
plan, for acquiring what he calls satisfaction and 
happiness, and actually labours with much effort' 
in the execution of it. But all at once he is at¬ 
tacked by a violent disease, and he dies amidst the 
grand preparatives for the solace of his future life. 
Death defeats his schemes; and the fruits he hoped 
to reap from his exertions are buried with him. 
Thus are by far the greatest part of mortals hur¬ 
ried away from this state of existence, before they 
VOL, II, P P rightly 
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rightly know that they are alive, or within a 
years after they have learnt to understand the pur¬ 
poses, the interests, and the occupations of life. 
But few persons comparatively ^^in to what we 
usually term an advanced age. However, suppose 
a man to have passed through the several stages; 
let him have spun out his terrestrial life as far as 
may be in the ordinary course of things: how 
short, how momentary, will the duration of it ap¬ 
pear to him, when, arrived at his latter days, he 
looks back on the past! And in fact, what a short 
period are seventy or eighty years to a man that 
has a rational soul, and never properly lives like 
a man, hut when he is actually conscious of it! It 
is true, the generality of animals do not arrive to 
that period, but are forced much earlier to make 
room for succeeding generations. If we consider 
man merely in his animal nature, he has even in 
this particular a considerable advantage over the 
other creatures that surround him. But consider 
him, my friends, as he actually is, as an intelli- 
.gent and rational being, that is conscious of him¬ 
self, and whose life consists rather in the activity 
of his mind, than in the circulation of his blood 
and the movement of his body; and you will 
have much to deduct from the apparent amount 
of his days. The years of infancy and childhood, 
in which we cannot properly employ our nobler 
capacities, and act more from blind instinct than 
from consideration, must be subtracted from that 

ium. 
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sum, as well as the years of extreme old age, when 
our faculties decline and our senses become dull 
and obtuse, and we not unfrequently revert to the 
melancholy st£y^|^f infantine imbecility. Con¬ 
sequently nothing remains except youth and man¬ 
hood, which alone can be called real life. But even 
the greatest part of this time glides away, unen¬ 
joyed in any way suitable to our high destination. 
Deduct from it the years we are deprived of by 
sleep, the brother of death. Deduct from it the 
days we pass in sickness and pain. Deduct from 
it in short the hours when, languishing in sorrow 
and trouble, diir condition is so far from actual 
life, that it rather resembles a lingering death. 
How small a sum total of days wilhrernain after 
these deductions, deserving the name of a rational 
and happy life! Certainly our life is short in pro¬ 
portion to the many and important affairs we have 
to transact; it is momentary with regard to our 
soul, which is formed for immortality: it is an 
undiscernible point, it is nothing, in comparison 
with the eternity and immutability of the supreme 
being. The writers of the sacred books seem at 
a loss as it were for terms and images to describe 
in colours sufficiently strong the uncertainty of our 
abode upon earth. Job says, Man that is born of 
a woman, is of few days and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: he 
fleeth as a shadow and continueth not. Behold, 
says David to the Lord of Life, thou hast made 
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my days as a hand-breadth, and my age is as no*' 
thing before thee. As for man, says he in another 
place, his days are as grass; as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the .^||nd passeth over 
it, and it is gone; and the place thereof shall 
know it no more. Man is like a thing of nought: 
his time passeth away like a shadow. This is the 
first consideration for convincing us of the vanity 
and emptiness of our terrestrial life, and for in¬ 
spiring us with a longing for a better state. Our 
life is of very short and precarious duration. 

But this is not all. Were the few moments 
which we have here to pass a succession of agree¬ 
able sensations and happy contingences, we might 
perhaps overlook the shortness of them. But is 
not the case very different with our present con¬ 
dition } How numerous are the evils and dangers, 
how many the calamities and troubles to which 
we are subject from our nativity till our earthly 
course is run ? How often are our joys converted 
into sorrows ? How much are we curtailed of our 
pleasure by the languor that either mixes with it, 
or arises from it ? Man that is born of a woman, 
says our ..text, is of few days and full of trouble. 
Let us proceed now, my friends, to consider some¬ 
what more closelj^, the lot of man on this side 
also, by casting a look on the inevitable misery he 
is exposed to here on earth. I speak not at pre¬ 
sent of the extraordinary misfortunes which this 
or the other individual, this or the other particular 

society. 
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scciety, meets with. I speak not of the deplorable 
lot of those mortals who are unjustly forced to 
pass their days in bonds and captivity, in gloomy 
dungeons^ in c^tinual fear of death; or of the 
still more miserSble slaves of vice, who by their 
horrible excesses have plunged themselves into 
utter ruin. These are peculiar instances, standing 
in no necessary connection with our present state. 
I am contemplating mankind in general; and my 
aim is to call your attention to those circum¬ 
stances and misfortunes, which are common to all 
and to every one, though in divers degrees. Every 
stage of hunmn life supplies me with particular 
evidence of the great imperfection of our terres¬ 
trial life. 

Consider the new-born babe, and bewail the 
doleful sight. He has neither sense nor strength 
to support his life, and no sooner has he perceived 
the light, than he is in danger of losing it. Cries 
and lamentations are the first sounds he utters: 
his first breathings are complaints. He feels al- 
that he has entered on a state beset by a 
thousand calamities and troubles. Unable to do 
anything for himself, he entirely depends in all 
respects on extraneous help. Heat and cold, hun¬ 
ger and thirst, would soon destroy him, did not 
the tenderness of his parents, or the compassion 
of the by-standers step in to his relief. But the 
mitigation of the pain he feels, and which he ex¬ 
presses by weeping and wailing, is not always to 
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be compassed by the most assiduous care, since 
the cause of it cannot be known. So pitiable is the 
entrance of man on the stage of the world! So 
miserably does he pass the first years of his being! 
Man^ who is constituted the lord of the creatures, 
is, in his infancy, much weaker and more necessi¬ 
tous than any of them. Through numberless ac¬ 
cidents and dangers he grows up, and still is de¬ 
pendant and feeble; still ignorant of the means 
of supplying his wants; still incapable of pro¬ 
tecting his health and his life. His ideas are ob¬ 
scure and confused ;, his desires reach not much 
beyond animal instinct; his pleasure consists in 
empty trifles; his occupations are ridiculous follies. 
He admires everything, and knows nothing. He 
longs for everything, and understands not the pro¬ 
per use and application of anything. Truth and 
error are equally indifferent to him; and the rec¬ 
titude of his aetions is solely determined by the 
blame or applause of his tutors. He lives whole 
years ere he knows that he is alive, ere he has the 
faintest idea of the design of his being. 

At length he arrives at the years of discretion. 
His understanding unfolds; his conceptions are 
clearer; his reason has greater share in his deter¬ 
minations and actions. He is more indepeiident, 
and a part of his deportment and happiness is left 
to his own discretion. He feels his powers; his 
taste undergoes a change; his appetites grow ve¬ 
hement, and he knows how they are to be grati¬ 
fied. 
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fied. He now fancies himself happy, since the 
years of constraint and subjection are over. But 
he commonly rushes into a heavier thraldom than 
that which in his childhood cost him so many 
sobs. Confident in his imaginary wisdom, he 
makes his appearance in the great world; and yet 
is woefully ignorant both of himself and the rest 
of his species. Here he is encompassed on all sides 
with hidden snares and traps, which even the most 
experienced cannot always elude or detect. The 
appetites are clamorous, and their gratification 
puts on the appearance of allowable juvenile fro¬ 
lics; they piK»mise him ravishing joys; and on 
hearkening to their promises, he finds himself 
miserably disappointed. The calm repose of in¬ 
nocence that gladdened his heart is gone; furious 
passions carry him captive at will, and he shortly 
becomes the wretched slave of those cruel, relent¬ 
less tyrants. One day deluded by hope, the next 
confounded by fear. One moment dejected with 
sorrow, the next elated with joy. Now tormented 
by amintion, then transported with rage; one 
while enflamed with the lust of revenge, now coi’^' 
roded by envy, then tortured by love. His health 
is impaired, his faculties decline; and he is still as 
remote from the happiness he is aiming at, as ever 
he was before. He has lost the command of him¬ 
self; and the discord, the conflicts, the contrariety 
of his appetites, debilitate his mind, render him 
incapable of all real pleasure, and never desist 

from 
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from their clamour, till he has learnt to master 
himself, and to abhor his extravagances. 

Now follow the years of manhood; and he finds 
himself obliged, by wearisome toil, by close appli¬ 
cation, to provide for the future. He enters upon 
new connections, which lay him under new obli¬ 
gations, and bring with them new incumbrances* 
He becomes citizen, father, master; and, though 
these relations open to him various sources of plea¬ 
sure, which he never has known before, yet they 
commonly likewise augment his troubles and 
cares. The manjigeinent of his domestic ceconomy, 
the discharge of his office, the concerns of his 
business, demand the exertion of all his faculties; 
and not seldom is he obliged to deny lus most 
darling propensities, for the sake of performing 
his duties to others. He now finds it difficult to 
procure subsistence for himself and his family, 
and is forced to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. Now he runs the hazard of losing his pro¬ 
perty, and of falling into want, by misfortune or 
.fraud. Now sickness and pain prevent him from 
following his vocation, and enjoying the accom¬ 
modations of life, Then his honour is attacked; 
bis good name is brought into question; his re¬ 
pose is disturbed by litigations and quarrels ; his 
adversaries endeavour to compass his ruin. He 
sees very often the failure of his honest and pru¬ 
dent undertakings; and even the persons with 
ivhom he is the most strictly allied, cause him at 

times 
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times the most pungent affliction. Amidst all 
these vicissitudes and troubles, his years are still 
advancing. At length the days come on, when 
he says, I have no pleasure in them. The senses 
grow obtuse, and he is incapable of relishing the 
recreations intended to alleviate the burden of life. 
The intellect is frequently weak, and the man 
sinks into a state of helplessness resembling tliat 
of his infancy. He may even become an object of 
scorn and derision to them who are under most 
obligations to him. His body is infirm, and 
bending towards the grave under the pressure of 
accumulated evils. His temper is peevish ; he is 
out of humour with himself and with the world. 
He torments himself with groundless suspicions, 
and consumes his remaining faculties in extrava¬ 
gant complaints, or in pining grief. He is so pu¬ 
sillanimous, that the very shadow of danger appalls 
and confounds him. Thus does man too often 
pass the concluding scene of his life, and quits at 
length the turbulent stage, on which he has per¬ 
formed so many different parts, and has expe-j • 
rienced so many changes of fortune; evidence 
complete, my friends, that our earthly life is not 
only short and frail, but is chequered moreover 
with miseries of various kinds, which though not 
met with by all men in the same proportion, are 
yet to be wholly avoided by none. 

But is our life absolutely interw^oven with so 
many perils, distresses and troubles; oh then, 

pious 
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pious hearers, let us never add to their number by 
a disorderly and criminal conduct! The natural 
evils that are in the world, are incomparably much 
smaller and easier to be borne, than the sad effects 
of sin, for which we have only to thank our own 
abuse of the faculties and freedom with which we 
are endowed. Sin is the destruction of man. The 
unruly passions by which we submit to be swayed 
are the most inveterate enemies to our quiet and 
happiness; they are the most abundant sources of 
every species of woe ; they destroy not only our 
temporal welfare, but their baneful consequences 
extend even into eternity. So long as a man is 
the slave to his lusts, so long of necessity must he 
be wretched. Let us then use all diligence, my 
friends, to liberate ourselves from that cruel cap¬ 
tivity. Let us carefully apply to the means which 
revelation aflfbrds for governing our appetites and 
instincts, and strenuously struggle for real liberty. 
So will the principal sources of our miseries be 
stopped, and we shall effectually cease to be mi¬ 
serable. A pious and virtuous conduct must on 
\he other hand greatly alleviate the unavoidable 
troubles and sweeten the bitternesses of life. Vir¬ 
tue and the fear of God, alone are able to conduct 
us on this stormy ocean, and assist us in every 
worthy purpose. They alone are able to preserve 
our hearts in peace, and procure us the enjoyment 
of permanent pleasure; they alone can render to¬ 
lerable the adverse events that befall us, and in¬ 
spire 
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Spire US with comfort and courage even in the 
most distressing afflictions. They never forsake 
their faithful adherents: they support tliem even 
in the most alarming dangers. Resign yourselves 
to their wise direction. Follow their sound advice. 
Then, if you cannot be entirely exempt from the 
imjierfections, the misfortunes of your present 
state, yet you will certainly feel them in a much 
smaller degree. 

If our life, pious hearers, be so short and in¬ 
secure ; how irrational is it, to confine our hopes 
to these few moments, and to seek the whole of 
our happiness'here on earth! All that the world 
can bestow is not sufficient to content our soul: 
as neither adequate to its capacities nor commen¬ 
surate with its desires. We impose upon ourselves 
in thinking to build our felicity on the unstable 
possession and enjoyment of these fugacious ob¬ 
jects. No! we are formed for eternity. Our pre¬ 
sent condition is only a state of preparation and 
discipline: it only contains the first act of our life 
which is never to terminate. The Christian re¬ 
velation points out to us an everlasting, a consum¬ 
mately perfect life, that awaits us beyond the 
grave; a life that will be as rich in unmingled joy 
and real pleasure, as the present can be fertile in 
evils and pains. That blissful, that undecaying 
life, should be the object of our affections, our 
views and exertions; it should be the principal 
ground of our hopes and our comfort. Let us 

then 
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then tread with joy the way that leads us thither, 
not turning aside from it to the right hand or to 
the left. Our master and lord has gone that way 
before us, and now calls to us from the throne of 
his glory; Be faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life. He will support us himself 
by his power, and carry us through all temptations. 
Yes, beneath his protecting arm, we shall un¬ 
dauntedly meet the grisly spectre death, who 
threatens us with total destruction ; and we, who 
fix our thoughts not on the visible but on the un¬ 
seen world, shall hereafter exchange the sufferings 
of time and the troubles of life, for an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. 

And these generous sentiments, these exalted 
bn|)es, my friends, as I wish every day of my life 
that you may possess, so particularly on the pre¬ 
sent, as the most precious gift that I can implore 
for you of the divine mercy. It gives me at all 
times a sensible pleasure, when God prospers your 
outward affairs; when he bestows upon you health 
and strength, peace and contentment; when he 
averts from you all harms and losses, crowns your 
honest exertions with abundant success, and grants 
you to enjoy the fruit of your diligence and in¬ 
dustry with contented and cheerful hearts; and I 
humbly pray that it may please him, the giver of 
all good, to shed upon you the dew of his blessing, 
to vouchsafe you an ample measure of earthly 
comforts, to guard with his mighty protection 

both 
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both you and your families, to increase your trade 
and commerce, to refuse all evil an entrance to 
your dwellings, and to grant you all that is most 
useful and profitable to each according to his par¬ 
ticular necessities. But it is my most fervent 
prayer, that your immortal spirits may be saved, 
that you may be always becoming more wise and 
virtuous, and be fitted and approved of for that 
everlasting happiness to which as Christians you 
are called. All else is but of momentary duration : 
the fiexuous rivulets of corj)oreal things are all 
contemptible. They vanish away like a dream ; 
they abandbh their possessor, and cannot help 
him in death. It is only the grace of God, only a 
good conscience, only a virtuous, and holy life, 
only the hope of never ending felicity, that remain 
with us even in death, that go along with us into 
the future world, and there form the foundation 
of our supreme felicity. Oh that it may therefore 
please God to guide and keep you all on the way 
that leads to the attainment of those inestimable 
and everlasting blessings! May his light en- . 
lighten, his grace awaken the sinners who still 
slumber in death, who are still earthly minded 
and careless about their salvation. May he cause 
them to see the danger to which they are exposed; 
may he fill them with salutary terror, with an 
eager desire to deliver their souls, and guide their 
feet into the way of peace. May he also keep, 
confirm, comfort and rejoice all those who seek 

before 
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before all things his kingdom and his righteous¬ 
ness. May he take them by the hand upon his 
paths that their footsteps slip not, and cause them 
to proceed from one stage of perfection to another. 

O God, look down in thy mercy upon us, and 
fulfil our petitions. Save thy people, and bless thy 
heritage. Prosper them and uphold them for 
ever. Shed thy grace and heavenly benediction 
upon our sovereign and his family and on all the 
magistrates of the realm. Bless all, both high 
and low, rich and poor, young and old, and con¬ 
duct us all, as thy children, through the troubles, 
dangers and temptations of the world, to thy king¬ 
dom in heaven, where, with all those who have 
departed this life in thy faith and fear, we may 
praise thy mercy and truth, for ever and ever, 
through Jesus Christ, our lord. Amen. 

New year\s day. 


TIIR END. 



TODTBNFEIER ZOLLTKOFERS. 


ODE. 


VON 

KARL HEINRICH HEYDENREICH. 


— .■■ ■ XJm ihn sieliii in Versammiungen 
Seine Thatun umher, icde mit Lieht gekruni, 

Jede bis zu deni Richter 
Seine sauftc Beglciterin. 

KloI'STock. 

Er schwebt cinpor; die Hiille des Staubs verliert 
Den grossen Fremdling ; siegend mit Adierflug 
Enteilt der Schatten deinen Stiinnen, 

Land der Verwesungen und der Thrilnen! 

O scbwebe mit ihm, Siingrin des Trauerlieds, 

Zu der Vollendung heiligeni Stern’ emjjor! 

Lass deiner Klagesaiten Tone 

Kuhn in den Jubel der Geister strdmen! 

Des Sterns Gestade wimmeln von Ifarrenden, 
Und Friedensdufte wehet schon inancher Kranz, 
Und aus der Vorzeit traute Schatten 

Ahnden sein Kommcn mit frohem Zittern ;* 

Er naht^ und sanft mit Hauchen der Lieb’ umwehn 
Ihn milde Liifte, trageii ihn lind empor, 

Und das Gestad des Sterns ertonet 

Von der Unsterblichen frohen Griissen. 

O feiert ihn, Bekriintze der Ewigkeit! 

Von euren Harfen strome mit Meereskraft 
Die hohe Hyinne! Trautes Einklangs 
Wallte sein Leben, wie cure Tone! 


Und 
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Uiid Iiorch I es liallt durch HohenundTiefen sclion 

Das Feierlied, die Schaaren nmringen ihn, 

“ Zum Anschaun Ciottes, fronimer Schatten !’* 
Ftihren init Jauchzen ihn fort zum Throne. 

Zurtik ini Fliige, Sangrin des Trauerlicds ! 

Dich fessein irdsche Banden am Grabe noch, 
Und lioher schvvillt der Wehmuth Woge 
Bey der Vollendeten frohem Jauchzcii. 

Verhallt, ihr Jubel! Spottet des Staubes nicht! 

Am C^rabc, wo die ernste Cypresse vvinkt. 

Da will ich weilen, und die Saiten 

Sollen ihm seufzen dem grossen Geistc. — 

Wer schwebt dort nieder ? Diimmernder Flor 
verbirgt 

Des Lich gewandes blendenden Sonnenglanz, 
Und Genien im Trauerschleier 

Schweben mit Aechzen an ihrer Seite, 

Ihr Antlitz Milde, abcr die Wehmuth schwebt 

Darauf mit bangen Schatten, die Purpurglut 
DerWangenschimmert matt durchThranen,— 
“ IlimmlischeTraurerin! sprich,wcrbistdu?’* 

** Bin ich dir fremd, so spotte mit Liedern nicht 

Des frommen Schatten ! Peire du Konige 
In unbethranten Marmorsargen! 

Lass den geheiligten-Weisen schlummern! 

Wem fur des Herzens grosses Gcliibd die Welt 

Des Staubs zu klein ist, wer mit der Ahndung Flug 
In schauervollen Mitternachten 

Kuhu um die Sterne des Himmels schwebet, 

W'^er 
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Wer meine Bande segnet, den Hinimlischen 
Durch inich vcrwaudt ist, — Genien! of net ihm 
Den TraiierkreiB, und bangcs Einklangs 
Walle sein Seufzer in unsre Lieder!” 

Du bists ! Ein Graun der iiaheren Gotthcit weht 
Durch meine Seele, heilge Religion ! 

O die du Tlirsinenstrome troknest, 

Wertli deiner Thriine war iener Schatten! 

Sink nieder Gbttin ! Siehe schon bebt zuriick 
DieNacht des Grabes ; blendender Soimenglanz 
Bestrahlt die Wohnung der Gebeiue ; 

Hofnung,en vvinken im Morgenscliirnmer; 

Hauch in Ciesange, (ibttiii, die Trailer aus! 

Schon wie der Morgen, Genien, wenn der Thau 
Auf frischen Eurpurbliiten zittert! 

Ilciligt init Liedern des Froiiiirien Aschc! 

Scliweigt, Seufzer ans deni Buscn der Irdischen! 
III! feriien Hainc brausc der vvilde Sturm 1 
Des Kirch hof bail ms Gerausch verstumine! 
Friede den Traurern und ihren Tonen! 

Schwebe, sanfte Ruh, 

Um die lieilge Grufl! 

Mit des Sclfwancnfittigs 
Leisem wiegendeni Wehn 
Schwebc, holder Engel, 

Um die heilge Gruft! 

Erdc! Dies Gebein 
Ist dein schonster Schmuck j 
Schoner denn die Zeder, 

Die ill Wolken sich wiegt, 
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Und die junge Rose, 

Die im Tliaue blinkt. 

Kaum ein matter Strahl 
Flimmert, Erde, dir 
Von dem fernen Sterne, 

Wo der Schatten nun wohnt. 

Den in dieser Hulle 
Deine Luft gekusst. 

Mild, wie Abendthau, 

Der die Saat erquikt, 

Und der iniiden Blume 
Nieder zitterndes Haupt, 

Floss des Mamies Rede 
Tief ins ofFne Herz. 

Tbriincnd flauntet ihr, 

Wie im Trauiii der Nacht, 

Zeigt et euch im Bilde 

Eaer schinimerndes Gliick. 

In des Staubes Samcn 
Keim der Ewigkcit; 

Gottes VorgefubI, 

Ahnden scbdnrer Welt, 

Sehnsucht nacb dem Morgen, 

Den kein Abend bedroht, 

Bebten diirch die Reihen 
Froinmer Horer bin. 

Gottheit spricht aus ibm !’* 

Fuhlte jedes Herz, 

Um der Madchen Wangen 
Schwebte heiliges Graun, 

Und 
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Und des Greises Hofnuiig 
Wallte libers Grab. 

Wie der Morgenstrahl 
San ft den Wandrer lenkt^, 
Der ini tiefen Haine 

Nachts die Pfade verlohr, 
Fiihrte den Verirrten 
Er zuriik zu Gott. 

Bruderl larmonie 
Einte Herz und Mimd j 
Wie zween traute Bache 
C^t^iches Laufes entflielin, 
Floss, wie seine Rede 
Schon sein Eeben liin. 

Ueber seiner Gruft^ 
Weiht im Abendroth^ 
Viiter, wenn die Stille 
Zu Ciefiiblen uns wekt. 
Weiht danii eure Kinder 
Hier zur Tugend ein ! 

IhreWang’ umschwebt 
Lind ein heilges Graun, 

“ W erdet wie der Weise, 

Der entschlummert hier li 
Und die (jlraber schrekken 
Nimmer eure BVust!” 

Feinde! Reicht euch hier 
Sanft versbhnt die Hand! 
Priester, die vergassen^ 

Dass Gott Liebe nur ist. 



Weinet hier der Reuc 
Aedicn Tliranenguss! 

Seine Tliaten wiegt 
Gott und segiict ilin; 

“ Sey der Engel Bruder!” 

Tont der riclitcnde Spruch, 
Und die Engel liicheln: 

“ Geist! Wir liebeii dioh !’* 

BU'dit, ilir Blumenj bliiht, 
Die er hier gepflanzt! 
Schont, unheilge Stiirme, 
Sellout der laclienden Flur! 
Es bevolkr’ ihr Saanieu 
Einst die Ewigkeit \ 

Evvig schUifst dll nicht, 
Dorrendes (lebeiii; 

In der grausen I’iefc 

Sauselt scliafTeiider Haiich, 
Und veriiingtes Lebens 
Wirst du auferstehn! 

Schwebe, sanftc Huh, 

Uin die heilge Gruft! 

Mit des Schvvanenfittigs 
Lcisem wiegendeni Webn^, 
Schwebe, holder Engel, 
i Um die heilge Gruft! 



Mi% ZOLUKOFER’S Sermons, now presented to 
the English public, sufficiently evince that just con- 
ccpLions of morality^ sound philosophical 

reasoning, - *tty ati.i simplicity arc not jieculiar 

to the I' i jisii pitipit. 'J’lu y brcatlic tiie pure and ge¬ 
nuine ' pi’it of Christianity, and tlicv exinbu religion 
to ou. view in a form 'iie most anitnating and alluring ; 
lor, r voiding to to»*rsly Ijcr votaries by tlisfiguriug her 
bright countenance with an austere and gloom\ brow, 
they rather invite and encourage all to approach iier 
presence, as to a kind and condescending rpieeii, who 
sits serene and cheerful on her throne, and dispenses 
to all her subjects true wisdom, consoiation, peace and 
joy. We see little in these Sermons, indeed, to dis¬ 
play the theologic al learning of their author, and little 
that is explanatory in regard to peculiar texts of scrip¬ 
ture ; they discuss not human creeds and systems of 
divm ity : but they explain tiic nature and grounds of 
Christian morality'*, and reconcile it with the best dic¬ 
tates of philosophy ; they reveal man to himself, and 
discover a talent seldom pos'icssed—a knowledgft ii* 
the human heart. —In one wont, we re commend tiieiii 
to every description of readers, smcc — they hav'e tins 
merit, that, without any proiound discussion or meta- 
phy'sical rescurch, they coniaiii the pure and undis¬ 
guised morals of the gospel, anayed in an easy and 
attractive garb. Monthly lleview. 

The.se discourses are not dry and didactic, but full 
of aniination aiid energy : Uicy sjieak to the hear' ■. 
they disci ist* to man what he is intended to b< , and 
on what trihing objects the niajoruy of his sj)« cu s 
make their happiness depend.— The Sertnens liclore 
ns are highly worthy of the attention ol the lonng 
English divine; and as they are very easily analyzed, 
he vvoidd lind his compositions gradually improved, if, 
aftc! several times reading one of them over, he would 
sei ■ 5 its chief heads, and in his own iangna '^e dilute 
npop them from the pulpi*^ \\ ere he thus to act, he 
mign- soon dispense with his notes : he would in a 
short dmo aecpiire a sufficient facility of addressing 
an audience from his memory, of speaking their 
hearts, and of impressing them with sentimen.s v orthy 
of his office. 

Prefixed to every sermon is a prayer referring in 
general to the topic of the discourse; and; this is a 



practice adopted in most churches, from which indeed 
our own establishment offers no deviation, the young 
divine will be much assisted in his compositions by 
attending to the piety, the just application, and the 
animated expression which characterise the prayers of 
Zollikofer. Critical Review. 

This celebrated Divine is distinguished from the 
generality of preachers by the truth of his composi¬ 
tion, the sententious solemnity of his manner, the ela¬ 
borate perspicuity of his diction, the precise appro¬ 
priation of his terms, the closeness of his argument, 
the concinnity and elegance of bis style, and the flow¬ 
ing eloquence of his periods, insomuch that he has 
been not unfitly called the Christian Cicero. 

In the Sermons of Zollikofer we see displayed th^ 
.donate strength of truth, combined with the easy grace 
of nature. Skilled in tracing the source and current 
' of moral action, he detects the hidden motive and the 
^lipman principle. He possesses the happy talent of 
^.mnning the atfections, of fixing the wavering thought, 

’ jMid of blending instruction with delight; so that his ^ 
Sermons, as has no less justly than frequently been 
. observed, are the most entertaining as well as the most 
y improving of all others. 

If we advert to the life of this man we find it free 
every foible, and not less adorned by science 
regulated by the spirit of the gospel. We be- 
.||oTd the perfected Christian addressing his auditory in 
name and by the authority and with the solemn 
^ majesty of his divine Master, whose instructions he 
delivers immediately from himself; and therefore all 
he utters assumes an awful influence over the mind, 
commanding oftentimes even an involuntary assent. 
Hence it is that persons of all sects and parties in re¬ 
ligion, though they may otherwise view him with alien 
eyes, feel nevertheless that he attracts their observance 
and commands their reverence. And while the reli¬ 
gious agonistics are earnestly contending as the vota¬ 
ries of Paul or of Apollos, the votaries of Cephas, of 
Martin Luther, or of Jean Chauvin, we find in these 
Toli^^es no other than the sincere votary of Jesus 
Christ. The Translator has rendered ample justice to 
Ms original. Gentleman^s Magazine. 








